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Starting Points—Basic Assumptions 


a 


/The Starting Points in Reading and the Starting Points in Language Series are designed for 
children in the upper elementary school grades. Each series is complete in itself and can be 
adopted independently of the other. Used together, the series combine to provide a completely 
integrated language arts program. ~ 


While there is as yet no one theory that explains how learning takes place, research in the 


past few years has proved that one can make certain assumptions about (1) the ways in which 
children develop language ability and learn to read, (2) the relationship that exists between 
language and reading, and (3) the conditions under which learning more easily takes place. 


In planning the content, the organization, and the teaching-learning strategies in Starting 


Points, the authors have kept the following assumptions very much in mind: 


that a child thinks only to the extent that he can use language and that language is the too! 
that enables him to relate new experiences to what he already knows, to come to conclu- 
sions about the new experiences, and to modify and extend his understandings in the light of 
the new experiences; in short,/t is language that allows the child to make sense of the world 
around him 


that the child who comes to school has Already through concrete experiences and real-life 
situations acquired the ability to use language; and thatthe school as far as is possible should 


provide the same kind of learning environment/ 


that any definition of reading must recognize that reading begins with graphic symbols but 
that thefprocess of reading is not only the decoding of the symbol but the reconstruction of 
meaning—meaning that is not in the print but in the mind of the reader/ 


that to read with meaning the child not only applies word study skills —“What is this word?” 
“Does this word sound right”’—“but must also apply reasoning skills‘ Does this sentence 
make sense?” “What do | already know about this topic?” “Could this statement be true?” 


that/critical reading’s an integral part of the reading process rather than amore sophisticated 
skill to be taught at a higher grade level 


that in reading critically the child applies to the task the facts and ideas he already posses- 
ses and that the more “input” he can in bring to the understanding of meaning, the easier the 
reading process will be ‘ 


that the child’s input is the result of his sensory experiences—what he has observed, touch- 
ed, experimented with, listened to, reacted emotionally to—and the result of his language 
experiences—what he has thought about and talked about; and that a language arts 
program must use and extend the child’s experiential background 


that reading is done for a purpose and that the “output,” the response to what is read, whether 
it be discussion, drama, writing, research, or more reading, is not enrichment but an integral 
part of the reading process 


that there is no division between the input to the reading process and the output of the read- 
ing process; and that the major elements of language communication—listening, speaking, 
writing, and reading—are interdependent functions and should be developed simultane- 
ously 


that theAnderstandin s achild brings to the reading process and takes from it are not restrict- 
ed by subject NS ae that language arts learning is interdisciplinary in scope 


e that a language arts program, because it concerns itself so closely with a child’s thinking, 
must assume some responsibility for the quality of that thinking and should provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to determine and clarify his personal attitudes and values 


e that a child’s learning proceeds from the concrete experience to the abstract concept, from 
the personal to the impersonal, and that the affective, or emotional, response is as relevant to 
learning as the cognitive, or intellectual, response 

e that children’s needs, abilities, and interests differ, and that there can be no one “system” 

but only a system that provides alternative learning experiences and is based on a broad 

range of teaching-learning strategies 


Starting Points—Organization 


The materials in Starting Points are organized as follows: 


Level A 
Starting Points in Reading A, First Book Starting Points in Language A 
Starting Points in Reading A, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading A, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book language A 

Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading A, 

Second Book 


Level B 
Starting Points in Reading B, First Book Starting Points in Language B 
Starting Points in Reading B, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading B, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book Language B 

Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading B, 

Second Book 


Level C 
Starting Points in Reading C, First Book Starting Points in Language C 
Starting Points in Reading C, Second Book 


Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading C, Guidebook for Starting Points in 
First Book Language C 
Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading C, 
Second Book 
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Starting Points— A Thematic Organization 


The Starting Points in Reading Series is a (developmental reading program | that enables 


_ children to reinforce’and extend the/phonetic and structural analysis skillsfthe spelling skills, — 


the comprehension skills, and the literary skills they have acquired in the primary grades, and to 
learn the increasingly important study and research skills needed in the upper elementary 
grades. 

In the Starting Points in Language Series children practice communication skills in talking, 
acting, and writing in a functional setting, and learn about the nature and history of language. 


Integration by Themes 


The integration of Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language to create a 
total language arts program has been achieved by the use of themes, that is, broad units of 
materials related to central topics. For example, each of Starting Points in Reading A, First 
Book, and Starting Points in Reading A, Second Book contains seven themes. The corres- 
ponding Starting Points in Language A contains the fourteen themes found in the two reading 
texts. The contents of the reading and language texts for Levels B and C of Starting Points are 
similarly organized. 


Content of Themes 


In Starting Points in Reading, the thematic units contain a variety of reading 
materials—fictional stories, nonfiction articles, poems, newspaper clippings, directions for 
making things, cartoons and photographs. For example, “I’m the King of the Castle,” the first 
theme in Starting Points in Reading A, First Book, is concerned with games and leisure-time 
activities and includes a traditional skipping chant, astory abouta small boy who earns the right 
to declare “I’m the King of the Castle,” a reproduction of the famous painting “Children’s 
Games” by Pieter Brueghel, poems about imaginary games, two informational pieces about 
games our ancestors played and the kinds of toys they owned, a contemporary story about 
some city children and their struggle to keep their only play area—a pile of dirt, and recipes for 
the “game” of cooking. 

The same theme in Starting Points in Language A complements the reading selections in 
Starting Points in Reading A, First Book by encouraging children to explore their own know- 
ledge and ideas about chants, games, and toys. The talking, acting, and writing activities 
include appreciating rhyme in chants, comparing information about the ways games are 
played, using the encyclopedia to find answers to questions, interviewing older persons about 
games played in the past, reporting findings to the class, acting out conflicts in games to learn 
why rules are important, determining ways of resolving conflicts, describing games clearly 
enough to be understood by others, writing imaginary stories about games, making up games. 





Choice of Themes 


Several criteria were used in selecting themes for each level of the Starting Points program. 
First, a theme had to be of interest to most children at these age levels. Second, the theme had 
to provide a functional framework for the teaching and learning of the language arts skills 
needed at the upper elementary school grades. A third consideration was the range of themes 
at each level. Language arts has a content of its own and therefore each level contains themes 

|| about language and literature. Reading and language skills are necessary for learning in all 

| subject areas, and for this reason each level includes themes that might be classified as social 

' studies or science. In order to use and build on the child’s outside-of-school experiences, each 
level contains themes about sports, art, or leisure-time activities. And because the language 
arts skills are so closely related to personal growth and development, there is at each level one 
theme that encourages children to think about human relationships and values. 

The chart “Themes in Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language” lists by 
subject area the themes for each level. It should be noted, however, that each theme has been 
classified on the basis of its major EHDIERIG? obviously many themes will relate to several 
subject areas. 
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Themes in Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in 
Language 


Art Sensory 
Perception 


Science 


Social 
Studies 


Level A 


Starting Points 
Do You Get the 
Message? 


What’s on Your 
Bookshelf? 


Who Am |? 


How Do You Know 
Your Soup is Hot? 

Does the Kennel Fit 
the Dog? 


Spiders are 
Different 

His Brain Weighed 
Just One Pound 

Snakes Alive! 

Dig in the Sand 
and Look at What 
Comes Up 


I’m The King of the 
Castle 

The World Is... 

The House That Suits 
You May Not Suit 
Me 


Good-by Until Next 
Fall 


Level B 


In Hot Water 


Things that Go Boomp 
in the Night 

Zeus Is Hurling His 
Thunderbolt 


What is a Hero? 


String-a-Line 


It's a Dog’s Life 

Stop, | Can’t Bear 
It! 

Every Time | Climb 
a Tree 


Below 32° 

Knights and Dragons 

Tell Us a Story 

What's Special 
About Today? 


It’s a Mystery to 
Me 

If You Don’t Watch 
Out... 


viii 


Level C 


What's in a Word? 


What Might Happen 
fe 


Dear Puzzled 


A Curve, a Twist, 
and a Bend 


The Unexplained 

Horses Are... 

No Animal Dies of 
Old Age 


If Once You Have 
Slept on An Island 
Highways and Byways 

| Dig! 
Mon Pays 


Take me out to the 
Ball Game 

Eat, Eat, Eat! 

But Everyone’s Wearing 
It! 





Advantages of Themes 


A thematically organized language arts program has many advantages for the modern 
classroom. The use of themes: 


¢ provides “freedom within structure” and is a practical and workable arrangement for the 
teacher who wants children to learn the basic skills of communication and at the same time 
have sufficient opportunity for creative expression 


e enables the teacher to make the decision about which parts of the program will be used with 
One group, with small groups, and with individuals 


¢ allows children to pursue their own interests by questioning, hypothesizing, experimenting, 
testing, and researching within an overall framework determined by the teacher 


¢ makes it possible for all children of all abilities to participate in the same unit of work by 
providing reading materials of varying lengths and difficulty and a broad choice of suggested 
activities 


e allows children to start with concrete personal experiences and proceed to impersonal 
analysis, and encourages affective and cognitive responses by presenting a variety of 
stimulus materials 


* increases the opportunities for critical thinking and reduces the possibility of faulty or biased 
concept formation by including a number of viewpoints and opinions about a topic 


* reduces learning problems by giving children a longer period of time in which to build up — 
information and vocabulary about one topic 


e enables children to learn the mechanical skills of communication in a meaningful context 
rather than in isolation 


Starting Points in Reading—Teaching-Learning 
Strategies 


Readability of Pupil’s Selections 


In order that Starting Points in Reading C, First Book may meet the needs of as many 
children in the classroom as possible, adeliberate effort has been made to include within each 
theme reading materials at various levels of reading difficulty, Based on the Dale Chall Formula 
and the Fry Readability Graph, the reading levels in this text range from 4.5 to 7.5. 

For the convenience of teachers, information on the relative difficulty of the prose selections 
in each theme has been included in the Lesson Plans Sections of this guidebook. However, it 
should be noted that these readability formulas are based on word difficulty and sentence 
length. They do not evaluate the content of the reading material—whether it describes concrete 
experiences or abstract ideas; they do not distinguish between an informal writing style and a 
formal writing style; they do not measure the extent to which new ideas and new vocabulary are 
defined in context. In assessing the suitability of selections for particular children, the teacher 
will want to consider these factors as well as the experiential background the child brings to the 
reading task. 


Learning Objectives 


The learning objectives for each theme in Starting Points in Reading C, First Book are 
shown at the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section in this guidebook. The skills are listed in 
these categories: Comprehension — Literal, Critical, and Creative; Locating and Organizing 
Information; Literary Appreciation; Word Analysis, Dictionary Usage; Spelling. 

This chart will enable the teacher to see the distribution of skills in each theme and to 
establish her own objectives on a unit basis. In setting objectives for the complete Starting 
Points in Reading C, First Book program, the complete indexes at the back of this guidebook 
may be used. 

The skills listed are those that children at this age level might reasonably be expected to 
have mastered in the primary grades or to master while using this text. Not all children will 
need all the skills shown as learning objectives. 

In the Word-Study Skills Section of this guidebook, new skills and a first review of important 
skills have been labelled Al/, meaning that all children should do them. Practice exercises 
have been labelled /ndividual, indicating that only those who need them should do them. A 
similar distinction can be made in the other skill areas depending on the child’s previous 
learning. 

A chart showing the learning objectives for Starting Points in Language C has also been 
included at the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section. These skills are listed in the following 
categories: Talking — Listening; Moving — Acting; Valuing; Writing; Literary Appreciation; 
Language Study — Vocabulary Development; Locating and Organizing Information. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


At the beginning of each Lesson Plans Section, suggestions have been made for the 
integration of Starting Points in Reading and Starting Points in Language. The sequence 
outlined provides for a logical development of concepts, but the teacher may well find that an 
alternative arrangement better reflects her children’s particular interests. 


Lesson Pians 


Each Lesson Plans Section opens with an overview of the theme and a suggested introduc- 
tion to the theme. An overview of the corresponding theme in Starting Points in Language is 
also included. 

Lesson Plans for each selection in Starting Points in Reading C, First Book have been 
developed under the headings, Starting Points, Delving Into the Story, and Exploring Further 
Afield. These lesson plans are not meant to be followed slavishly but are merely a guide to the 
teacher in planning her program. It is important, however, to reserve ample time for the 
Introduction to the Theme and to the Starting Points stages of each reading selection. If, as 
has been said earlier, the child reads with understanding in proportion to the input he brings to 
the task, then he must be given sufficient opportunity to talk about the topic he is going to read 
about, to compare his ideas, to share information, to decide what questions he would like 
answered — in summary, to set his own purposes for reading. 

It is at these stages too that the teacher will want to take the opportunity to plan her 
teaching-learning strategies. At the Introduction to the Theme stage, she should assess her 
children’s knowledge about the thematic topic. Depending upon their interest and abilities, 
she should then decide (a) whether all children will read all selections or whether certain 
selections will be read by some children and not others, (b) whether to form special reading 
groups, (c) what instruction and practice in comprehension and word-study skills are needed, 
and (d) what related language activities would be of most value. 

At the Introduction to the Theme and the Starting Points stages, the teacher will — depend- 
ing upon the children’s experiential background — decide whether to precede the reading of a 
selection with a concrete experience, an oral discussion, a research project, or other activity 
that will extend the child’s input by giving him content information, ideas, or vocabulary related 
to the theme. 

In addition to the suggestions under the heading Starting Points, the teacher will want to 
consider the activities found in the pupil’s text. The teacher using Starting Points in Language 
will find that the corresponding theme offers a wealth of language activities. 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


In the upper elementary grades, the child is required to read with increased independence. 
To do so, he must not only bring his personal experience to the material he reads but he must 
also respond to what he reads by evaluating what he has learned and applying it to other 
situations. If he is to derive maximum value from this reading process, he must be able to: 


read /iterally, that is, to read accurately 
read critically, that is, to interpret what he reads 
read creatively, that is, to evaluate and apply what he reads 


The child at this age !evel must also be capable of more independent study and research in 
the content areas. If he is to do this efficiently, he must be able to: 


locate and select information relevant to his purpose 
organize and present information in an appropriate form 


The Lesson Plans Sections of this guidebook have been designed to present these skills to 
the children and provide sufficient practice in applying them. A brief summary of these skills is 
given below. For a comprehensive survey, see the Index of Comprehension, Study, and 
Research Skills. 


Literal reading—to develop this basic skill, exercises are provided in noting and recalling 
details; recognizing the main idea; determining the sequence of events; reading to answer 
factual questions or follow directions; detecting causal relationships. 


Critical reading—to develop the skill of interpretation, exercises are provided in classifying 
words, phrases, and ideas; discriminating between true and false; fact and superstition, 
possible and impossible; comparing characters, ideas, moods, versions of a story. 


Creative reading—to develop the skill of evaluation and application, exercises are provided in 
drawing inferences; making judgments; expressing opinions; predicting outcomes; solving 
problems; interpreting emotions; recognizing concepts and applying them to real-life situations; 
expressing ideas through creative expression. 


Locating Information—to teach the skill of finding information, exercises are provided in 
skimming to find specific and general items, to find main ideas, to find supporting details; using 
the encyclopedia and other reference books; using maps and diagrams and pictures. 


Organizing information—to teach the skill of organizing information, instruction is given in 
taking notes and organizing them in outlines, in timelines, in charts, in lists under headings, and 
on index cards. a 


Presenting information —to teach the skills of presenting information, children are encouraged 
to draw maps; make class booklets; create dioramas and murals; give oral and written reports. 


Literary Appreciation Skills 


Achild’s literary appreciation should develop simultaneously with his reading ability. With this 
objective in mind, it is suggested that much of the poetry be read to the children as they listen for 
descriptive words, for word pictures, for moods, for rhyme and rhythm, for similes and 
metaphors. Simple plot, subplots, and characterization are presented, and every opportunity is 
taken to develop an understanding of author’s style and technique. For a comprehensive 
survey of skills, see the Index of Literary Appreciation Skills. 
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Word-Study Skills 


The program offers a comprehensive presentation of dictionary skills, phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis skills, and spelling skills. Some of the highlights of the program are given below. 
For a complete survey, see the Index of Word-Study Skills. 


Diagnostic tests — it is presumed that most children will have received a thorough ground- 
ing in phonetic and structural analysis skills and in syllabication skills. However, to make 
certain that these skills have been absorbed, four diagnostic tests have been provided on 
pages 203-206 of this guidebook. If these tests reveal weaknesses, exercises are provided to 
strengthen auditory and visual recognition of vowel and consonant elements. The recognition, 
meaning, and use of prefixes and suffixes, and the rules of syllabication are reviewed during 
the course of the skills program in this guidebook. 


Dictionary skills — at this level the course in the use of the dictionary is continued. The 
organization of a dictionary is reviewed, including use of guide words, entry words, and the 
pronunciation key, and proper names as entry words, entry word variants, dictionary abbrevi- 
ations, and the purpose and use of dictionary diagrams are introduced. Diacritical marks and 
symbols are reinforced and abundant practice is given in recognizing dictionary respellings, 
selecting appropriate word meanings, and using the dictionary to check or find spelling, 
pronunciation and meaning of words. 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis skills — the recognition of consonant and vowel elements in 
word syllables is reviewed. Prefixes un, dis, re, mis, im, in, mid, fore, and non and syllabic 
units de, be, ex, andcon are reviewed, and prefixes semi, super, tele, andpre are introduced. 
Suffixes s, es, ed, ing, er, est, ful, less, ness, ly, y, en, ish, tion, able, like, or, ist, sion, ment, 
ous, ship, al, hood, ance, ence, and ible are reviewed, and suffixes ize, ian, an, and age are 
introduced. 


Syllabication and accent — the nine basic rules of syllabication and the recognition of accent 
and placement of the accent mark are reviewed. The uses of two accents in compound words, 
of primary and secondary accents, and of the shifting accent are reinforced. 


Spelling — during the study of phonetic and structural analysis and syllabication, the child has 
learned many things that help him to recognize and attack new words in his reading. These 
same skills can help him in his spelling. As each aspect of the word analysis skills program is 
presented and reviewed, the child is shown how these skills can be applied to spelling. 
Exceptions are pointed out and memory is aided by the building of spelling groups. In addition 
to these spelling aids, a number of words that do not follow rules are selected from each story 
and learned as special spelling words. These words are analyzed, their particular spelling 
difficulties pointed out, and the words are entered into individual spelling notebooks for 
reference purposes. 


Word recognition — children are encouraged to attack new words and understand word 
meanings by exercises in the use of context clues; matching words and definitions; multiple 
meanings; and using the dictionary to find word meanings. 


Extending ‘and enriching vocabulary — vocabulary is extended by exercises recognizing 
antonyms, synonyms, homonyms; noting and using descriptive words; classifying words and 
phrases; interpreting figurative expressions; noting connotation and denotation of words; 
noting analogous relationships in words; noting word origins and word derivations. 
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Classroom Management 
Grouping 


Because of the wide range of children’s backgrounds, interests, and abilities, the 
problem of meeting individual needs is of continuing concern. 

For teachers with an average-sized class or larger than average-sized class, a 
system of grouping is probably the most practical and satisfactory answer. 

In planning her classroom organization, the teacher will want to consider different 

kinds of grouping. 
Achievement grouping— many teachers already use groups based on reading levels. 
The reading level of the child may be determined by the results of standardized tests 
or by the result of informal testing. The class is then divided into two or three groups 
or into as many as four or five groups. In allowing each group to work at a comfortable 
pace, the teacher makes certain that all children have sufficient practice in the reading 
skills and ample opportunity to participate in creative activities. 

Many teachers using ability or achievement groups have all children use the same 
basic reader but at varying speeds. It is of course possible to do this with Starting Points 
in Reading C, First Book. However, the inclusion within each theme of selections 
ranging from a 4.5 to 7.5 reading level means that it is possible for all children or almost 
all children in the class to work simultaneously in the same theme. Some children will 
read all the selections; other students will read only the easier-to-read selections; 
all children will take part in the accompanying activities and so see themselves as equal 
contributors to the development of the theme. 

The teacher who chooses to use achievement groups should remember that the child 
who is placed in a group on the basis of a general reading test score may actually be 
deficient in some reading areas and not in others. It is also important to make sure that 
the reading groups remain flexible enough to permit movement from one to another. 
Needs grouping—this type of group is formed on the basis of a particular need ata 
particular time. Children may be at the same general achievement level but exhibit 
individual weaknesses. One child may be unable to understand the function of prefixes; 
another child may be unable to come to conclusions about what he has read. The 
teacher brings together in one group the children with a similar deficiency. The group 
may be small; sometimes it may be the whole class. When the skill is mastered, the 
group is disbanded. 

Interest grouping—an interest group is another short-term group that may include 
children at different levels of reading achievement. This type of grouping is often useful 
as an alternative form of grouping in a class where children are grouped by achievement 
groups for skills teaching. The thematic approach in Starting Points provides many 
opportunities for children to group together to pursue their own interests. 

Tutorial grouping—children who have learned to work together, to interact with each 
other, can help each other. A tutorial group can be formed if the teacher makes sure 
that the helper knows exactly what he is to do. If tutorial grouping is used on an occa- 
sional basis, the teacher should try to give as many children as possible the chance 
to be helper. 


A Reading Timetable 


In addition to considering the kinds of grouping and the extent of grouping that will 
meet the needs of the class, the teacher will want to plan a reading and language cycle 
based on the timetabling system in her school. 

In a school with separate time blocks for reading and language, the teacher might 
choose to use Starting Points in Reading C, First Book in a three-group cycle similar 
to the one shown in Chart A on page xiv. 

All groups in the first 20- or 30-minute block will need some guidance and direction. 
However, the teacher will be able to give the greater part of her time to the groups at 
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the Starting Points, Reading and Checking, and Delving into the Story stages. The 
skills groups can work independently on related comprehension and word-study skills 
exercises that the teacher has duplicated from those given in this guidebook. 

In the second 20- or 30-minute block, the children respond to what they have read 
by doing further reading, research activities, or other follow-up activity suggested in 
the Exploring Further Afield sections. 

Teachers using Starting Points in Language C may choose to use activities from the 
theme in that book in the second 20- or 30-minute block. 

The separate language time block will be devoted to language skills and activities 
such as those found in Starting Points in Language C. 

The basic three-group cycle shown in Chart A can of course be varied to meet par- 
ticular needs. The first 20- or 30-minute block can be expanded to include additional 
reading time or other activities. If more skills work is required, the teacher may decide 
to use the second 20- or 30-minute block for whole-group or small-group learning 
in comprehension and/or word study skills. If so, the related activities may then be 
included in the first 20- or 30-minute block. 


A Language Arts Timetable 


In a school with a combined reading and language time block, the teacher may 
choose to retain the basic three-group cycle and separate reading and language as 
shown in Chart A. If she prefers to integrate reading and language within the same 
block of time, she might set up a timetable based on, or similar to, the one shown in 
Chart B on page xv. 

Using this kind of structure, the teacher gives students three kinds of experiences: 
(a) common experiences in literature, films, music, art, dramatization, (6) small-group 


aCtivities in guided reading, reading and language skills, and research, and (c) individual ~ 


activities such as reading. 

Again, the teacher may modify the arrangement to suit the needs of her particular 
class. She may decide to have whole-group activities on only one or two days of the 
week and use the remaining days for more work in guided reading or skills teaching. 

Many teachers will prefer to start small-group activities with three groups. As the 
children build up their ability to work independently, the number of groups may be 
increased to five. Some of the groups will work with exercise material duplicated from 
the comprehension and word-study skills sections of the guidebook and need only 
initial direction. Assignment cards may be given to some groups. Although assignment 
cards cannot replace the textbook, they can by giving the children clear directions 
about what they are to do, relieve the teacher and encourage independent work habits. 

The individual activity time will give students at these grade levels the additional 
reading time they must have if they are to become independent readers. 

The teacher will also want to make sure that ample time is available at the conclusion 
of a thematic unit for the children to present their work. It is at this time, too, that the 
children should themselves evaluate what they have done and that the teacher should 
assess their progress. 
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TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME 





Cheers 
Poem, Page 9 


from About the B’Nai Bagels 
Pages 10-15 


How Fit Are You? 
Pages 16-21 


The Horse That Played 
the Outfield 
Pages 22-33 


How Ball Games Began 
Pages 34-39 


Little Man with a Big 
Heart 
Pages 40-43 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Discussing cheers 
Recalling details 
Drawing inference 
Finding word meanings 


Reacting to what was read 
Drawing inferences 

Drawing conclusion 
Expressing opinions 
Evaluating 

Recalling details 

Inferring characteristics 
Understanding sequential 
order 

Understanding baseball terms 


Discussing physical fitness 
Reacting to what was read 
Expressing opinions 
Recalling details 
Understanding objectives of 
Canadian Fitness Award 
Program 

Interpreting charts 
Explaining in own words 
Speculating 


Discussing story title 
Drawing conclusions 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Classifying phrases 
Discriminating between 
possible and impossible 


Speculating 

Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Inferring from picture details 
Comparing games 
Classifying words 
Discriminating between 

true and false 


Inferring characteristics 
Noting how character showed 
courage 

Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Discriminating between 
correct and incorrect word 
definitions 


Matching stories and details 
Matching stories and main 
ideas 


STARTING POINTS. 
Learning Objectives in| 





Locating and. 
Organizing Information 


Using community sources to 
gather information 

Arranging events in 
sequential order 

Using Dewey Decimal System 
Skimming to locate 
information 


Reading charts 

Making lists 

Finding information about 
Olympic Games 

Reviewing use of encyclopedia 
Taking notes 

Presenting oral reports 


Skimming to find points 
of suspense 

Skimming to find specific 
information 


Making lists 
Finding game rules 
Finding historical 
information 

Making a graph 


Using reference books to 
find specific information 
Preparing research questions 
Summarizing story under 
headings 

Recognizing primary and 
secondary sources of 
information 


N READING 
‘Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 


Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Literary Appreciation 


Comparing poems and chants 


Reading poem as a cheer 
Noting sibilants 


Noting characterization 


Understanding point of view 


Reacting to story 


Comparing story with tall tale 


Noting point of view and 
narrator of story 
Recognizing suspense 
Noting story climax 
Noting feelings 


Discussing author's technique 


Reviewing short-vowel rules 
Reviewing long-vowel rules 
Applying short- and long- 
vowel rules 

Alphabetizing to fourth 
letter and beyond 
Introducing denotation 

and connotation 


Reviewing syllabication 
rules 1, 2, 4,8 

Reviewing uses of diction- 
ary and glossary 

Using pronunciation key 
Reviewing guide words 
Reviewing entry words 


Reviewing syllabication 
rule 7 
Reviewing antonyms 


Recalling syllabication 
rules 3, 5, 6, 9 
Reviewing symbols for 
sounds of a 
Recognizing meaning 
through association 


Reviewing prefixes and 
suffixes 

Introducing prefix semi 
Homographs 


Recognizing new words 
introduced in unit 
Antonyms 

Recognizing prefixes and 
suffixes 

Dividing words into 
syllables and placing 
accent marks 


Spelling words with 
short vowels 
Spelling words with 
long vowels 
Special spelling 
words 


Applying syllabi- 
cation rules: 
compound words; 
words with adjacent 
or double consonant 
words ending with 
le 

Special spelling 
words 


Spelling words 
governed by syllabi- 
cation rule 7 
Special spelling 
words 


Spelling words gov- 
erned by syllabica- 
tion rules 5, 6, 9 
Special spelling 
words 

Recalling spelling 
groups 


Spelling words gov- 
erned by syllabi- 
cation rule 3 
Reviewing dropping 
final e before add- 
ing suffixes 
Reviewing doubling 
final consonant 
before adding 
suffixes 

Special spelling 
words 


Spelling test 














STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives i 


Talking Moving 
Listening Acting Valuing 


Examining rules for and 
playing two kinds of 
ball games 





Discussing feelings and 
experiences about play- 
ing and watching base- 
ball 

Talking about baseball 
leagues in community 
Listening to invited 
speaker 

Listening to details 
Listening to ask 
questions 

























Pages 10-11 Predicting story 
character's reaction 
Inferring character’s 
feelings and relating 

to self 

Predicting story outcome 


Expressing opinions 
about girls playing 
on boys’ teams 
Discovering role of 
girls in sports 






























Relating definition of 
sportsmanship to actual 
situations 

Expressing feelings 
about winning and 
losing 

Listening to resolve 
conflicts 


Acting out baseball 
conflict situations 


Discussing importance 
of winning and defin- 
ing “sportsmanship” 




















Predicting outcome in 
poem 

Listening to coordinate 
miming with reading of 
poem 


Reading aloud and 
miming actions in poem 































Pages 14-17 Reacting to ending of Acting out situation to 
poem show two points of view 
Discussing feelings Dramatizing poem 
about poem 


Listening to resolve 
conflict 






Discussing “suspense” 
Noting and discussing 
suspense in TV programs 
Listening for suspense 
in television programs, 
music; discussing how 
it was created 



















Talking about suspense 
in a photograph 
Locating suspense in 
photographs in the book 


Sharing story with 
classmates 









Reading and understand- 
ing newspaper headlines 
Relating newspaper 
headings to writer’s 

point of view — analy- 
tical reading 

















Interpreting baseball 
boxscores 

Listening to baseball 
broadcast for specific 
information 


Playing a game of 
baseball, with scorekeeper 
and on-the-spot 

announcer 













Pages 22-23 Locating details in 
reading selections 
Discussing sports Halls 


of Fame 















Pages 24-25 Choosing favorite photo- 


Acting out scene 
graph 


suggested by photograph 


IN LANGUAGE 


“Take Me Out to the Ball Game’”’ 


Writing sequel to story 
excerpt 


Interpreting actions in 
poem in drawings; using 
drawings: for writing 
ideas 

Writing sentences de- 
scribing actions of ball 
players 

Completing sentences 
using similes 

Writing poem 


Comparing sentences to 
discern which is more 
suspenseful; writing 
suspenseful sentences 


Writing photo caption 
Writing suspenseful 
story 


Writing newspaper head- 


lines; applying under- 
standing of word 
meanings 


Drawing baseball diamond 


Writing news report of 
ball game played by 
classmates 


Making up own sports Hall 


of Fame 
Making a booklet about 
baseball 


Writing story or 
_ conversation 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading story excerpt 
about girl on Little 
League team 
Discussing character- 
ization 


Reading poem “The 
Base Stealer” 
Discussing build-up 
of suspense in poem 
Discerning differences 
in meaning of similar 
verbs 


Listening to poem 
“Casey at the Bat” 
Inferring poet's 
feelings 


Locating suspenseful 
parts in “Casey at 
the Bat;” relating 
understanding of 
definition to the 
poem 


Understanding 
character traits of 
baseball players in 
story excerpts 


Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Noting words to 
describe character- 
istics of person 


Defining “base 
stealer” 

Locating verbs in 
poem 

Finding similes in 
poem and comparing 
them 


Understanding word 
meanings and relating 
words to personality 
of character 

Locating formal and 
informal language in 
poem 


Understanding word 
meanings and phrases 
in news article 





Locating 
and Organizing 
information 


Listening to 
invited speaker 
Raising questions 


Reading sports 
pages of news- 
papers for 
specific 
information 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 
Play Ball! 


Thousands of children and young people play ball on various kinds of community teams. As 
well, hundreds of thousands of people in North America love to watch bali games, and they| 
might echo the title of the first theme in the reader “Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 

The theme opens with “Cheers,” a poem describing the chants of two very unlikely teams. 
The first story is a selection from About the B’nai Bagels, which tells about a lady manager of 
a boys’ baseball team and her efforts to get the team into shape with the help of one of her 
sons as coach. The story is told by her other son who is one of the team members. Physical 
fitness is important to ballplayers and spectators alike. The next selection is called “How Fit| 
Are You?” and includes an article about the physical condition of young people in Canada and 
an explanation of the Canada Fitness Award Program. “The Horse That Played the Outfield” 
is the story of a horse with an unusual ability who helped a community baseball team achieve | 
a victory over a neighboring team. The next selection, “How Ball Games Began,” tells the} 
history of baseball, lacrosse, and basketball. The theme concludes with “Little Man With a Big 
Heart,” the story of major league player Phil Rizzuto. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 2-3. 

The teacher is reminded that the lesson plans are suggested procedures only and may be 
modified, shortened, or lengthened according to the requirements of the pupils. The material 
in quotations is presented as suggested wording for the teacher. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 







Direct the pupils to turn to page 8 in their readers and read the title of the unit. If most pupils} 
know the song “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” have them sing it together, or teach the song 
to the group. 

Ask the pupils to explain what is happening in the picture. Then suggest that they write a. 
caption for the picture, or a short paragraph telling what is happening at this point in the 
baseball game. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” the story “The Horse That Played the 
Outfield” is easy to read. The selection from About the B’nai Bagels is average in reading 
difficulty. Because of its style and longer sentence structure, the selection “Little Man with a) 
Big Heart” may be difficult for some children. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” in Starting Points in Language 
are all related to the playing of baseball. Included are discussion activities on the topics of girls 
playing baseball, the importance of winning, and the meaning of sportsmanship; acting ac- } 
tivities such as a dramatization of the poem “Casey at the Bat’; and writing activities ranging } 
from the creation of imaginative similes to the reporting of factual events. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 4-5. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” in Starting Points in Language 
might be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Page 9 — the opening activities are de- 
signed to allow children to share their ex- 
periences in playing and watching baseball 


2. Pages 10-11 — a short reading excerpt 
leads to a discussion about the role of girls 
in playing baseball and other sports 


4. Page 12 — a Peanuts cartoon initiates a 
discussion about winning and the proper 
definition of sportsmanship 


6. Page 13 — a poem is the starting point 
for completing and writing descriptive sen- 
tences 


7. Pages 14-19 — the classic “Casey at 
the Bat” lends itself to a class dramatization 
and to the exploration of the concept of 
suspense 


9. Pages 20-21 — factual writing is prac- 
ticed in the writing of headlines and news 
reports 


12. Pages 22-25 — culminating activities 
include making up a Sports Hall of Fame, 
presenting information related to various 
aspects of baseball, and writing stories. 


Starting Points in Reading 


3. The excerpt from About the B'nai 
Bagels features a baseball team that is 
managed by the mother of one of the 
players 


5. Physical fitness as a goal in itself is ad- 
vocated in the article “How Fit Are You?” 


8. “The Horse That Played the Outfield” is 
a humorous tall tale 


10. Short reading excerpts provide factual 
information on the history of baseball, la- 
crosse, and basketball 


11. “Little Man with a Big Heart” is a bio- 
graphical selection about Phil Rizzuto 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
*= Easy ** = Average *** — Advanced 


***Archibald, Joseph. Right Field Punt. Macrae Smith 
““Baker, Eugene. / Want to Be a Football Player. Children’s Press 
Beckett, Hilary. My Brother, Angel. Dodd, Mead 
*Blassingame, Wyatt. John Henry and Paul Bunyan Play Baseball. Garrard 
“Bonner, Mary Graham. The Base-Stealer. Knopf 
*“Bonner, Mary Graham. How to Play Baseball. Knopf 
“Chapin, Cynthia. Healthy Is Happy. A. Whitman 
*Christopher, Matt. Baseball Flyhawk. Little, Brown 
*Cooke, David Coxe. Better Baseball for Boys. Dodd, Mead 
*“Daley, Arthur. All the Home Run Kings. Putnam 
**Davis, Mac. The Greatest in Sports: All-Time Heroes of Baseball, Football, and Track. 
World 
*“DuBois, William. Porky Von Popbutton. Harper & Row 
*“Fenner, Phyllis (Ed.). Crack of the Bat: Stories of Baseball. Knopf 
“Foley, Louise Munro. Somebody Stole Second. Delacorte 
“Foreman, Harvey. Awk! Westminster 
**Gelman, Steve. Young Baseball Champions. Norton 
**Heuman, William. The Goofer Pitch. Dodd, Mead 
*Heuman, William. Little League Hotshots. Dodd, Mead 
“Howard, Elston. Catching. Viking 
**Jackson, Caary Paul. Fifth Inning Fade-Out. Hastings House 
“Keith, Harold. Brief Garland. Crowell (Girls’ basketball story) 
*Keith, Harold. Go, Red, Go! Nelson 
*“Keith, Harold. The Runt of Rogers School. Lippincott 
“Knott, Bill. High Fly to Center. Steck-Vaughn 
*“*Koufax, Sandy, and Ed Linn. Koufax. Viking 
***Lavine, Sigmund. The Games the Indians Played. Dodd, Mead 
**Libby, Bill. Johnny Bench, the Little General. Putnam 
*“Lipman, David, and Ed Wiks. The Speed King: Bob Hayes of the Dallas Cowboys. Putnang 
“*Mantle, Mickey. The Quality of Courage. Doubleday 
*Parkinson, Ethelyn M. Rupert Piper and Megan, the Valuable Girl. Abingdon 
*“Perl, Lila. No Tears for Rainey. Lippincott 
“Peters, Alexander. Heroes of the Major Leagues. Random House 
**Philbrook, Clem. Ollie’s Team and the Alley Cats. Hastings House 
*Renick, Marion. The Dooleys Play Ball. Scribner 
*Renick, Marion. Ricky in the World of Sport. Seabury 
“™*Rydell, Wendell, Basebal/. Abelard, Schuman 
*““Sabin, Louis. Great Teams of Pro Basketball. Random House 
**Schulz, Charles. Slide, Charlie Brown, Slide. Fawcett World 
“Shapiro, Milton. Heroes Behind the Mask: America’s Greatest Catchers. J. Messner 
*Slote, Alfred. Jake. Lippincott 
**Slote, Alfred. My Father, the Coach. Lippincott 
*Sullivan, George. Pro Football’s Greatest Upsets. Garrard 
“Walker, Henry. //lustrated Baseball Dictionary for Young People. Harvey House 





Films 


How to Play Baseball. 1 reel, color. Disney 
Lacrosse. 14 mins., 12 secs., color. Produced by National Film Board for Department of 
National Health and Welfare 
Losing to Win. 11 mins., color. A Jerry Fairbanks production for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 






Starting Points 





Discussing 
cheers 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


The Name of the Game Is Volleyball. Produced by National Film Board for Department of 
National Health and Welfare 


Filmstrips 


Introducing Volleyball. 30 fr., color, captions. Produced by National Film Board for Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 

Lacrosse — the Canadian Game. 39 fr., color, captions, manual. National Film Board for 
Department of National Health and Welfare 


Cheers 


The frogs and the serpents each had a football team, and the poet heard their cheer leaders 
in her dream. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing cheers 
Recalling details 
Drawing inference 
Finding word meanings 


Creative Expression 
Composing cheer leader routines 


Literary Appreciation 
Comparing poem and chants 
Reading poem as a cheer 
Noting sibilants 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the children what cheers they have heard at sporting events. Suggest that they chant 
some familiar cheers together. Then have the group talk about the reasons why cheers and 
cheer leaders are an important part of many games and sports. 

Tell the pupils that the poem that introduces the theme is called “Cheers.” Suggest that 
they listen as you read it to them to find out who the cheer leaders are and what teams they 
are supporting. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Recalling _— 
details 


Comparing poem 
and chants 
Reading poem 

as a cheer 

Noting 

sibilants 





Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem rhythmically as the children listen. Then have them name the teams 
mentioned in the poem and tell who the cheer leaders are. 

Have the group tell how this poem is similar to chants said or sung for skipping or other 
games. 

Direct the pupils to read the poem silently to familiarize themselves with the words and 
rhythm. Then have the group read the poem together as a cheer. 

Point out that several words in the second verse contain sibilants or hissing sounds. Ask the 
pupils to name these words. “Why do you think the poet used words containing sibilants in her 
poem?” 


Exploring Further Afield 


Composing 
cheer leader 
routines 


Finding 
word meanings 


Pages 
10-15 





Creative Movement. Have the pupils work in small groups to make up a series of move- 
ments to accompany the chanting of one or both verses of the poem. Have each small group 
demonstrate its cheers, with the entire group or class chanting the poem. The pupils may wish 
to use their cheers at a school game. 

Vocabulary Enrichment. Have a pupil list on the chalkboard the unfamiliar words in the 
poem. Suggest that the pupils find the meanings of the words, and then discuss their findings. 
Elicit that in cheers, the meanings of words are usually not important; the words are chosen 
for their sounds and rhythm. 


from About the B’nai Bagels 


This story excerpt tells about a boys’ baseball team of which the narrator's mother was the 
manager, and his brother, the coach. At first the boys were a little disturbed about having a 
lady manager, but once she made it clear that having a lady manager was a fact of life and the 
team had to accept that fact, the serious work of training began. It soon became evident that a 
great deai of hard work was going to be necessary to get the team into shape. 


Vocabulary 


Names: B'nai Bagels, Spencer, Mrs. Setzer, Hal Burser, Botts, Hersch, Sidney Polsky, 
Sandy Kaufax, Simon, Sylvester, Barry Jacobs, Aunt Thelma, Louis La Rosa 


Enrichment Words: “chlorophyll, *catalyst, *carbon dioxide, mirror-image twins, *Ford 
Foundation, forty-five degree angles, *chimed in, beef up 


Phonetic Words: dugout, cocked, *adenoids, *convert, cue, uncontrollable, introduction, 
quaking, retired, ailment, toothaches, overweight, sputtered, grounder 


More Difficult Words: “calisthenics, terrific, pros, identical, calculating 


“Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Enrichment Words. Words listed under this heading are words that make the text flow 
smoothly or add color and interest. Such words are not a part of the core vocabulary and 
are not intended to be mastered by the pupils. If any are queried, simply tell the pupils what 
they are. 


Phonetic Words. Words under this heading are words that follow the phonetic and struc- 
tural rules the pupils have been taught and should be able to decipher. They are listed to 
alert the teacher to the fact that they may cause difficulty or be unfamiliar in meaning for 
some pupils. 


More Difficult Words. Words listed under this heading may cause trouble because they do 
not follow known rules, because they are rather long and complicated for eacy deciphering, 
or because they are not likely to be familiar in meaning. Except in rare cases, however, they 
should not be pre-taught but should be met for the first time in context. If a pupil experi- 
ences difficulty with a word, he should ask the teacher for help. The teacher should briefly 
try context or other word-attack skills. If the pupil still does not recognize the word, it should 
be told to him, so that he can get on with his reading. Such words should be noted and 
receive additional attention after the reading is finished. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reacting to what was read 
Drawing inferences 


tarting Points 


etting purpose 
for reading 


Observing 
reading 
habits 


eacting to what 
was read; 

ing inferences; 
drawing 
conclusion 


ssing opinions; 
inferring; 
evaluating 


Drawing conclusion 

Expressing opinions 

Evaluating 

Recalling details 

Inferring characteristics 
Understanding sequential order 
Understanding baseball terms 


Creative Expression 
Reading dramatically 
Acting out problem situations 
Drawing comic strips 
Rewriting story from different point of view 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting characterization 
Understanding point of view 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using community sources to gather information 
Arranging events in sequential order 
Using Dewey Decimal System 
Skimming to locate information 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils find in the table of contents the title of the story and the page on which it 
begins. Tell the group that the story is about a boys’ baseball team, which has the mother of 
one of the players as its manager and his brother as the coach. 

“Would you like it if your mother or father were the manager or coach of a sports team that 
you played on? Why or why not?” 

After the discussion abates, suggest that the pupils read the story to find out how the player 
felt about having his mother and brother in charge of the baseball team. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. Be ready to give help if it is needed. As the 
pupils read, observe their reading habits. Do some pupils have bad habits that they should be 
gradually encouraged to overcome, such as verbalizing or finger pointing? Which pupils are 
obviously reading with insight and enjoyment? Which children are plodding through the story, 
not reading with sufficient comprehension to lose themselves in the story? Are some pupils 
having a great deal of difficulty with vocabulary or the mechanics of reading? Are some letting 
their attention wander? Such observations will alert the teacher to individual needs and the 
areas of reading skills that require attention. 

When the pupils finish reading, allow time for them to comment on and share their reactions 
to the story. Then refer to the purpose set for reading and have the pupils discuss how they 
think the narrator felt about having his mother and brother in charge of the team. (The pupils 
should refer to specific parts of the story to support their answers. e.g., some pupils will 
probably say that the narrator felt that since Spencer was his brother he should have been 
easier on him during batting practice — page 12, top. However the group will probably 
conclude that the narrator didn’t mind being on a team managed and coached by his mother 
and brother.) 

Refer to the second and third follow-up activities in the right-hand column of page 15. Have 
the pupils continue their discussion by explaining why they would or would not like to be on 
the team described in the story, and then answering the questions in the third paragraph. 
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Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 
Expressing 
opinions 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 


inferences 


Inferring 
characteristics 


Recalling 
details 


Expressing 
opinions 


Understanding 
point of view 


Exploring Further Afield 


Expressing 
opinions 
Reading 

dramatically 
Acting out 
problem 
situations 


Using community 
sources to 
gather 
information 











Thinking About the Story 


Guide a discussion of the story by having the pupils answer some or all of the following 
questions: 

1. “What did Mother say were her requirements for a winning team?” (The boys should 
listen to her and to Spencer, and work hard and train hard.) 

2. Have the pupils discuss why they think Mrs. Setzer gave the answer she did when asked 
why the team had to have a lady manager, and whether the boys were satisfied with her 
answer. 

3. “What problem did the braces on the narrator’s teeth cause him during practice?” (The 
braces on his teeth made his head quake when he touched his toes and ran around the 
bases, and he didn’t do well at bat.) 

4. “Why did the narrator feel it was easier for the twins to be kind to the other kids than for 
Barry Jacobs to be kind?” (The twins were much more skillful at batting and pitching than 
anyone else and were aware of their superior ability. Barry was a good player but he had to 
work at it and wasn’t as secure about his ability as the twins were.) 

5. Have the pupils suggest words to describe Sidney. (immature, babyish, fat, etc.) Then 
have the pupils give reasons why they used those words to describe him. (He cried when he || 
found out he wouldn't have his baseball pants right away. He wiped his tears away with his 
fists the way infants do. His mother didn’t want him to ride his bicycle to practice. His mother 
didn’t let him speak for himself about baseball matters.) 

6. “What are two reasons why Barry made it to home so easily during the practice game?” 
(After Barry hit the ball, it kept rolling out of the first baseman’s hand. When the first baseman 
(the narrator) finally threw the ball to Louis LaRosa on third, Louis caught the ball and looked 
around to see whether his mother was watching and neglected to tag Barry out.) 

7. “Do you think it was a good thing that Spencer didn’t give his brother any special 
breaks? Why?” (Yes. The other boys would probably resent it if the coach’s brother got 
special treatment. Also, the narrator needed to work hard to practice his baseball skills.) 

8. With the pupils recall that when an author writes a story as if the action were seen 
through the eyes of a certain character, he is telling the story from a particular point of view. 
Elicit that in this story the author wrote from the point of view of the boy on the baseball team 
whose mother is the manager and whose brother is the coach. The character who tells the 
story is referred to as the speaker or narrator of the story. 


Discussion. Refer to the last two paragraphs in the right-hand column of page 15. Have 
the questions about team sports read and discussed by the group. 

Dramatization. 1. Have the pupils act out the dialogue on page 13 and the top of page 15, 
each pupil taking the part of one of the characters speaking. 

2. Suggest that the pupils work in pairs to act out a scene between Mrs. Setzer and a 
member of the team who is causing a problem. The pupils may wish to make up their own 
situations or use one of the following: (a) Bill is a team member who thinks he knows 
everything there is to know about baseball. He tells everyone what to do and how to do it. He 
never stops giving advice but most of his advice is wrong and when it’s his turn to bat he never 
hits the ball. (b) Glenna shows up at every practice and wants to take the shortstop position. 
Some of the boys want her to be on the team because she is a good shortstop. The regular 
shortstop and some of his friends don’t want her on the team. (c) Charlie is a baseman but he — 
closes his eyes every time the ball comes near him. | 

Research. 1. Some pupils may wish to find out whether there are women in charge of | 
boys’ baseball teams or other sports teams in their community. What women’s or girls’ sports 
teams are there? Do men or women manage and coach them? Have the pupils report their 
findings to the group. 5 

2. Have some pupils find out what ailment Sandy Koufax had. 
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Drawing 
comic strips 
Rewriting story 
from different 
point of view 






wranging events 
in sequential 
order 


Introducing 
Dewey Decimal 
System 


Drawing. Suggest that the pupils draw a comic strip illustrating a section of the story. The 
finished comic strips can be arranged in order to make a complete story. 

Creative Writing. Have the pupils choose a section of the story and rewrite it from the point 
of view of someone other than Mrs. Setzer’s son, e.g. Mrs. Setzer, Spencer, Sidney, Mrs. 
Polsky, Barry Jacobs. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Sequential Order. Have the group recall that a story is planned and told with the events of 
the story in a particular sequence. The sequence of events is important to the meaning and 
sense of the story. Remembering how a story unfolds requires the reader to think about the 
events as he reads and to understand the relationship between events. Mastery of this skill 
prepares the child for more advanced organization or rearrangement of ideas or concepts, 
enabling him to draw conclusions, make judgments, as well as to see more fully cause-and- 
effect and time relationships. Give the pupils an opportunity to practice recalling the sequence 
of events in this story. Distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. When 
the activity is completed, discuss the correct sequence with the pupils, having them refer to 
the story to correct any errors. (The correct sequence is indicated in brackets for the conveni- 
ence of the teacher.) 


The statements below tell you about events in the story. These events are not in the order in 
which they happened in the story. Number them in the correct order. Then read all the 
sentences in the order in which you numbered them. Do they follow the same order they do in 
the story? 


(4) The narrator of the story sat out after “doing awful’ two times at bat. 

(11) Spencer kept referring to his brother as “kid.” 

(6) Sidney’s mother mentioned to Aunt Thelma that he was a little overweight. 
(1) Mother introduced herself and Spencer to the team. 

(7) Spencer said that all the boys were to walk to practice and to the games. 
(9) After measuring the boys for uniforms there was a practice game. 

(2) Spencer began picking imaginary lint off his pants, a sign that he was nervous. 
(10) Louis LaRosa was very pleased with his catch. 

(12) Mother realized it would be hard work to get the team into shape. 

(3) After the introductions, the team began calisthenics. 

(8) Mrs. Polsky said that her son didn’t have time to walk to practice. 

(5) Aunt Thelma helped measure the boys for uniforms. 


Dewey Decimal Classification System. To help the pupils in their library selection of 
books, a general knowledge of the Dewey Decimal classification system of reference materi- 
als is important. List on the chalkboard or project a transparency of the system’s general 
headings for nonfiction: 


000-099 General Works 500-599 Pure Science 

100-199 Philosophy 600-699 Technology (Applied Science) 
200-299 Religion 700-799 The Arts and Recreation 
300-399 Social Sciences 800-899 Literature 

400-499 Language 900-999 History, Geography, Biography 
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Skimming to 
locate specific 
terms 













Briefly discuss the kinds of books that are included under each heading, then distribute a 
duplicated list of the following book titles. Ask the pupils to refer to the general headings and 
write beside each title the numerical range in which the book would be classified. (Answers 
are indicated in parentheses.) | 


The Characters in the Chinese Language (400-499) 
Modern Philosophy (100-199) 

How to Build Rockets (600-699) 

World War II (900-999) 

Birds of Canada (500-599) 

Great Religions of the World (200-299) 

Games for Rainy Days (700-799) 

A Book of Canadian Paintings (700-799) 

A New Geography of Canada (900-999) 

The Story of the Life of Edgar M. Edgars (900-999) 
Humorous Stories by Mary Celia Treat (800-899) 
How to Play Baseball (700-799) 

Evergreen Trees (500-599) 


After the exercise has been completed and corrected, point out that all the classification | 
numbers are in the hundreds, but they are further subdivided for specific topics. For example, | 
books under Pure Science that are about animals are numbered 591. This number is called a | 
class number. The class number plus the first and sometimes second letter of the author's} 
last name is called the ca// number. The call number is the number the pupils see on the upper 
left of a card catalogue index card and on the spine of a book. Fiction usually has no class 
number, but is designated by “F” and is sometimes shelved after the 900-999 classification. 
Books of fiction are arranged alphabetically according to the last name of the author. 

Provide practice in the use of the Dewey Decimal System when the pupils look for books 
about baseball during participation in the activities suggested in this theme. 

Word Enrichment. The following exercise will help develop an awareness of the terms + 
used in a baseball story. Have the pupils skim through the story to find words or phrases that} 
fit this category. Record the terms on the chalkboard as the pupils name them and develop j 
their meanings orally. The list below may be used as a guide. 


) 


j 
| 







dugout grounder 
bases first base 
batting tag 

pitching home 

batting averages swing 

right field second (base) 


third (base) 


Ask one pupil to keep a list of the terms and have the group add to it as each selection in} 
this theme is completed. The words may be used in creative writing projects and word | 
enrichment activities. | 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 1) 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis 
Reviewing short-vowel rules 
Reviewing long-vowel rules 
Applying long-and short-vowel rules 


Dictionary Usage 
Alphabetizing to the fourth letter and beyond 


Language Development 
Introducing denotation and connotation 
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Spelling 
Spelling words with short vowels 
Spelling words with long vowels 
Special spelling words 


fea How Fit Are You? 


This selection includes a newspaper article describing the lack of physical fitness of chil- 
dren and young people, and the six tests of the Canada Fitness Award Program. The students 
will have an opportunity to try the tests and determine their level of fitness. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Dr. D.A. Bailey, Saskatoon, University of Toronto, Robert Goode, Georgetown. 
Enrichment Words: physiologist, Shuttle Run 


Phonetic Words: experts, diminish, pre-school, maximum, administered, per cent, strol- 
lers, *intensive, achieve, award, crests, performance, excellence, objectives, achievement, 
interlaced. 


More Difficult Words: physicai, flabbier, crisis, stamina, muscles, chauffeur, items, 
*motivate, participating, assume 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing physical fitness 
Reacting to what was read 
Expressing opinions 
Recalling details 
Understanding objectives of Canada Fitness Award Program 
Interpreting charts 
Explaining in own words 
Speculating 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Reading charts 
Making lists 
Finding information about Olympic Games 
Reviewing use of encyclopedia 
Taking notes 
Presenting oral reports 


Reading Technique 
Reading an informational article 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
physical fitness; 
setting purpose 

for reading 





Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils turn to page 16 and read the title of the selection. Ask them whether they 
believe that they have a good level of physical fitness and stamina. All of them will probably 
indicate that they have a high level of physical fitness. Ask a student to read aloud the 
paragraph in the left-hand column as the others follow along. Then suggest that the pupils 
read the news article to see whether they agree with the fitness experts’ statements about the 
physical condition of young people. 


Delving Into the Selection 


Discussing 
reading 
technique 
Reacting 


Expressing 
opinions 


Recalling 
details 


Understanding 
program 
objectives 


Interpreting 
charts 


Explaining tests 
Speculating 


Reading and Discussing 


Recall or discuss with the pupils the way that an informational article should be read. (It 
should be read slowly, a section or two at a time, pausing to think about or discuss what has 
been read.) 

Have the pupils read the news article on page 16 silently. Then allow time for spontaneous 
reaction to the statements in the article. 

“Do you agree that the young are getting flabbier?” Have the pupils tell whether they agree 
or disagree with the information they just read, and what their thoughts are about the impor- 
tance of physical fitness. 

Discuss the content of the news article by asking questions such as the following: 

1. “According to Dr. Bailey’s study, at what age does the level of fitness among children 
begin to diminish?” 

2. “According to Dr. Goode why does the stamina of children begin to decline once they 
start school?” 

3. “What percentage of the Georgetown children failed a fitness test? Did this surprise 
you? Why or why not?” 

4. “According to the article, in what ways should children and young people change their 
habits to improve their physical condition?” 


Tell the pupils that the rest of the selection describes the Canada Fitness Award Program. 
Have them read page 17 silently and then discuss with them the three objectives of the 
program. 


Suggest that the students read about the six tests described on pages 18-21 and examine 
the illustrations. As they read, guide them in interpreting the charts. (The chart for the 50 yard 
run shows the number of seconds it should take to run 50 yards in each performance and age 
level; the second chart shows the number of sit-ups that should be achieved in sixty seconds 
in each performance and age level; the third chart indicates the number of seconds in each 
age and performance level for the flexed arm hang; etc.) See “Skills For Reading and 
Research” below, for a chart reading exercise. 

Ask individual pupils to describe one test each in their own words. Then have them specu- 
late on what results they would achieve if they were to take the tests. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Taking fitness 
tests 


Making 
lists 


Testing Fitness. Have the pupils read the two follow-up paragraphs in the right-hand 
column of page 21. Help them plan and take the six fitness tests as suggested, and then © 
determine their level of fitness. Consider sending to the address given for information about | 
training activities. Perhaps the training program could be carried out by several classes or the 
whole school. 

Classifying. Have the pupils make lists of “Winter Activities,” “Summer Activities,” and | 
“Year-Round Activities” that can help young people improve their physical condition. Some 
suggestions might be skiing, skating, and dancing. 
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Locating 
information 


Research. Have the pupils use reference books to find information about the Olympic 
Games — the history of the games, the Summer Olympics and Winter Olympics, the kinds of 
events, etc. Arrange a time for them to discuss their findings with the group. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Reading 
chart 
information 


Reviewing use 
of encyclopedia 


Taking notes 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Interpreting Charts. To help the children interpret the charts on pages 19 and 21, have 
them answer questions such as the following. 


1. “Look at the chart for the 50 yard run on page 19. What information is listed in the top 
line?” 

2. “Into what two groupings are the levels of achievement divided?” 

3. “How many levels of achievement are there in the female category? in the male categ- 
ory?” 

4. “What information is given in the left-hand column in the chart for speed sit-ups?” 

5. “In order to achieve level 2 in the flexed arm hang, how long would a twelve-year-old girl 
need to hang?” 

6. “In order to achieve level 1 in the standing long jump, how far would a nine-year-old boy 
need to jump?” 

7. “In what level would a sixteen-year-old boy be, if he took 51 seconds to run 300 yards?” 

8. “In what age and performance levels would a girl be who took 11.7 seconds to complete 
the shuttle run?” 


Locating Information. Have available several encyclopedia volumes for the pupils to refer 
to during this discussion. Review with the group the following points regarding the use of the 
encyclopedia: (1) that some encyclopedias have an index in each volume but that others have 
the index in a separate volume; (2) that an unlisted subject may be found by looking under a 
related topic, for example, if there were no entry for Ball Games the pupils could look under 
the names of specific ball games; (3) that special reading skills are necessary to locate 
information. Point out that encyclopedia articles are usually very condensed, of broad cover- 
age, and often written in a relatively difficult style for conciseness and brevity. Therefore the 
reader must always keep the topic in mind since only parts of the entire encyclopedia presen- 
tation are usually necessary for his purpose. Reading the first sentence of each paragraph will 
usually enable the reader to locate the necessary information quickly; (4) that the pertinent 
information must be organized in an efficient manner. Note-taking provides a means for 
organizing information, for learning and remembering. It is not an end in itself. Notes should 
be brief but accurate and should generally answer some or all of the questions Who? What? 
Why? When? Where? How? 

Direct the students to choose one of the following questions and consult an encyclopedia to 
find the necessary answers. 


1. In what different ways can glass be decorated? Describe one of these ways. 

2. How many people are there on a baseball team? What are the names of the positions on 
the team? Tell what is the purpose of two of the positions. 

3. Who is Joe DiMaggio? Why is he considered a great baseball player? 

4. What is yawning? Why do people yawn? 


Have the pupils make notes of the answers they find and share their findings with the group. 


Organizing Information. Write on the chalkboard and discuss with the pupils the following 
procedures to serve as a guide for taking notes: 


1. Choose the proper encyclopedia volume. 

2. If there is an index, use it to help you find the articles that will answer your questions. 

3. Skim through the entire article to find the information you need. 

4. Take notes on the main idea of the article or part of the article that has the information 
you need. 

5. Write notes in your own words. 
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Reporting 
orally 


Pages 
22-33 


After the pupils complete their notes have them present a brief oral report to the group, 
using the notes as a guide. Point out that their notes should not be memorized. If you are 
using Starting Points in Language, refer to the entry “Oral Report” in the Handbook. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 2) 


Syllabication 
Reviewing syllabication rules 1, 2, 4, 8 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing uses of a dictionary and glossary 
Using the pronunciation key 
Reviewing guide words 
Reviewing entry words 





Spelling 
Applying syllabication rules: compound words; words with adjacent or double consonants; 
words ending in /e 
Special spelling words 


The Horse That Played the Outfield 


Edgar was a horse with an unusual talent. During a baseball game he would stand in the 
outfield munching grass, but at the crack of a bat, would position himself to catch a fly ball with 
his teeth. When Bud was recruiting players for his baseball team, he heard about Edgar but 
didn’t believe what he heard. After observing his performance, however, he decided that the 
horse would be a valuable addition to the team. Edgar’s spectacular achievement just before 
the end of a game against a neighboring town is the high point of the story. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Edgar, Ab Sneed, Tarp Mudweller, Boone McCloud, Snodgrass, Mr. Baylis, 
Arch, Chicago Cubs 


Phonetic Words: outfield, poolroom, barbershop, cracker, plow-horse, fly balls, back- 
stop, munching, infield, inning, defensive, triple, scorekeeper, nibbling, pop fly, whooped, 
disgusted, slugger, tryout 


More Difficult Word: exaggerated 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing story title 
Drawing conclusions 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring feelings 
Classifying phrases 
Discriminating between possible and impossible situations 


Creative Expression 
Dramatizing parts of story 
Composing headlines 
Imitating sportscaster 
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i Starting Points 


Recommended 
procedure 


Discussing 
title; 

sharing animal 
Stories 

Setting purposes 
for reading 





Acting out scene based on story 
Writing tall tales 
Composing cheers 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to story 
Comparing story with tall tale 
Noting point of view and narrator of story 
Recognizing suspense 
Noting story climax 
Noting feelings 
Discussing author's technique 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to find points of suspense 
Skimming to find specific information 


Reading Technique 
Skimming 


Getting Ready to Read 


Self-posed Purposes For Reading. It is recommended that the pupils be encouraged to ask 
their own questions and set up their own purposes for reading. Children can think. They can 
interpret a picture or a title, size up a situation, and make judgments if they are allowed to do 
so. Like adults, if the problem is their own, more energy will be put into finding an answer. 

Those pupils who have been taught according to this method in the previous levels, will 
already have a good deal of proficiency. With those pupils who have not experienced this 
method before, you will find that it will take time, and that some pupils are better at it than 
others. The less alert pupil will not kriow what questions to ask; he must be helped in the 
formulating of them. Many pupils are quick to grasp details and draw inferences. Others need 
to be asked specific questions until they grasp the essentials. However, even the slowest 
pupil will become more proficient with practice. 

The results of following this procedure are well worth the time and effort spent on it. If a 
teacher asks all the questions and sets up all the purposes, pupils get little chance to do real 
thinking. Those pupils who are expected to think about their reading will soon be reading with 
deeper insight and appreciation. 


Ask the pupils to turn to page 22 in their readers and note the title of the story. “What is 
unusual about the information in the story title?” (A horse played baseball.) Have one pupil 
read the paragraphs under the title while the others follow along. As suggested, encourage 
them to tell stories about animals they know about that do amazing tricks. 

“What questions would you like to have answered through reading this story?” For the first 
few selections write the questions that the pupils suggest on the chalkboard. They will proba- 
bly want to know details such as: 


What kind of horse was it? 

How did the horse play the outfield? 

How good a baseball player was the horse? 
For what team did the horse play? 

Who owned the horse? 


Direct the pupils to read the story to find the answers to the questions they suggested and 
to decide whether or not the story is a tall tale. 
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Reacting; 
comparing story 
with tall tale; 
drawing 
conclusions 


Recalling 
details 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story through silently. Observe their reading habits and be ready to | 


give help if necessary. When the pupils finish reading, allow time for them to comment on and 


share their reactions to the story. Have them discuss whether or not the story is a tall tale. | 


Elicit that in a tall tale, the beginning of the story usually sounds plausible. Then the exaggera- 
tion gradually gets wilder and wilder. This story does not have the gradual build-up of exag- 


geration of typical tall tales, but the details about the horse are similar to the kind of exaggera- | 


tion found in tall tales. The author has written in such a way that some pupils will probably 
conclude that the story is a tall tale, while others will say that the story is plausible. 
Refer to the purposes set for reading (the questions suggested earlier) and have the pupils 


tell the answers they found. They should refer to specific parts of the story to support their 


answers. 


Delving Into the Story 


Noting point 
of view 
Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 
Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Inferring 
feelings 
Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Recognizing 
suspense 


Skimming to find 
points of 
suspense 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. Elicit from the pupils that the story is written from the point of view of Bud, the team | 


manager, and that Bud is the narrator of the story. 

2. “Did Bud feel that he and his family would be living in the country for a short time or a 
long time? Read aloud the paragraph that proves this.” (He felt they would live in the country 
for a long time. Page 22, para. 5) 

3. “What kinds of businesses did the town near them have?” (post office, police station, 
general store, poolroom, barber shop) 

4. “How do you think Joe and Bud felt about Ab Sneed’s statement that Tarp Mudweller’s 
horse played the outfield?” (They felt confused at first because they didn’t know what Ab was 
talking about. Then they thought that Ab was being ridiculous.) 


5. “How did Edgar start catching baseballs?” (When he was a colt he was always trying to 


run after fly balls and eventually started catching them.) 


6. “What made Edgar start to run in the direction of the ball during baseball games?” (He , 


started to run when he heard the crack of the bat against the ball.) 
7. “During the practice session, how did the ball get to the infield after Edgar caught it?” 


(Edgar caught the ball in his teeth, ran to Tarp Mudweller, and dropped it into his hand. Tarp 


then threw the ball to the infield.) 
8. “How did Joe and Bud feel when they realized what Edgar could do?” (amazed, 
shocked, etc.) 


9. “During the game with Three Corners, why did Bud decide to use Edgar in the eighth | 
inning?” (The game hadn't been very interesting. It was getting toward the end, and the team | 
had only a one-run lead. Introducing Edgar at this point would be a surprise tactic, add } 


excitement to the game and strength to the team, and help the team win by a greater margin.) 
10. “What officials got involved in the discussion about the entry of Edgar into the game?” 
(the scorekeeper, the umpire, the Three Corners manager) 


11. “Why was it a problem getting Edgar off the field between innings?” (He wanted to stay 


and nibble the grass.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. With the pupils discuss the meaning of the word suspense (a condition of being anxious | 


and uncertain) and why there was suspense in this particular story. (The readers were waiting | 
to see what would happen when Edgar entered the game and what the outcome of the game ~ 


would be.) 
Have the pupils skim through the story and note the places where the author developed 


suspense, making them anxious to read on to see what was going to happen. The group will | 


probably note the following points of suspense: 
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Noting 
story climax 


Noting feelings; 
dramatizing 


During the first seven innings of the game with Three Corners, Edgar was tied under 
some trees. The readers were probably wondering whether he would be sent into the 
game. 

In the eighth inning, Bud decided to put Ed into center field. 

When Edgar was left alone in center field, the spectators became quiet. 

The discussion among the scorekeeper, umpire, and Three Corners manager about 
Edgar, left readers wondering what the outcome of the discussion would be. 

The uneventful eighth inning kept readers in suspense. 

The suspense gradually increased as the last half of the ninth inning progressed to a 3-2 
count with the bases loaded. 

The next batter, Mr. Baylis, sent the ball toward center field and Edgar ran to catch the 
ball. 

The base runners started running around the bases, and as the ball dropped, Edgar 
caught it. 

Edgar dropped the ball into Tarp’s hand. The batter was out. 


2. Have the pupils identify the climax of the story. (The climax occurred when Edgar caught 
the ball, dropped it into Tarp’s hand, and the batter was out.) Elicit that the previously 
discussed points of suspense led to the climax. 

3. Refer to pages 23, 24, 29, and 30 (top). With the pupils, briefly discuss the various 
feelings the characters revealed in these sections of the story. Then suggest that the pupils 
make groupings of the appropriate numbers and read these story excerpts in dramatic fash- 
ion. Remind them to think about the feelings of the characters and to reflect these feelings as 
they act out the story. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Composing 
headlines 
Imitating 
sportscaster 
Discussing 
author’s 
technique 


Acting out 
scene 
Writing 

tall tales 


Composing 
cheers 


Discussion. 1. Refer to the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 33. 
Have the pupils suggest orally or write down possible headlines for the story about the game. 

Creative Expression. Some pupils may wish to imitate a sportscaster and describe 
Edgar’s part in the baseball game. 

Literary Appreciation. Ask the pupils whether any of them began to think that a horse 
really could play the outfield. Refer to the second paragraph in the follow-up activities and 
have the group discuss ways in which the author tried to convince his readers that the story 
was true. (The narrator of the story took care to tell readers not to believe all the exaggerated 
tales about Edgar’s ability to bat, run bases, and talk. However he did say that Edgar could 
play the outfield, making it sound like a relatively easy task for a horse. The narrator assured 
readers he was relaying the facts and he knew those facts because he saw everything 
happen. The author described Edgar’s ability to catch a fly ball in a way that made such an 
accomplishment seem possible for a horse.) 

Dramatization. Suggest that the pupils work in groups to act out the situation suggested in 
the third follow-up paragraph. 

Creative Writing. 1. Have the pupils choose one of the suggestions for writing a tall tale 
given in the fourth follow-up paragraph. As a further suggestion, some pupils may wish to 
make up a similar story about the accomplishments of their own pets. 

2. Have the pupils make up a cheer for a baseball team on which Edgar is an outfielder, 
using a verse of the poem “Cheers” on page 9 as a model. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Understanding 
skimming 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Skimming. With the pupils, review the reading technique used when skimming through a 
selection. Some points to include in the discussion are: 


e Don't read every word. 
e Look for key words that indicate important or relevant material. (At this point have the 
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Skimming to 
locate specific 
information 


Classifying 
descriptive 
phrases as Who? 
What? When? 
Where? Why? 
How? 


Discriminating 
between possible 
and impossible 
situations 


pupils skim page 22, looking for key words indicating an explanation of the family 
situation and a description of the town.) 
@ Ignore parts of the selection that seem unimportant and unrelated to the topic. 


To give the pupils practice in skimming, duplicate and distribute copies of the following } 
exercise. Be sure the pupils understand the directions. Tell them that they are to work for both } 
accuracy and speed in skimming for the required information. The exercise may be timed to | 
help the pupils work quickly. (Answers are indicated for convenience.) | 


Skim through the story from the beginning to find the paragraph that tells about each of the ; 
following things. Write the page number and paragraph number at the end of each item. / 


1. The narrator told how old he was when the story events took place. (Page 22, paragraph | 
4) { 
2. Bud (the narrator) thought Ab suggested Tarp’s horse for raking the field. (Page 23, | 
paragraph 2) | 

. Ab explained how Edgar caught baseballs. (Page 23, paragraph 15) 

. Tarp told Bud what baseball position he played. (Page 24, paragraph 4) 

. Bud arranged a game schedule with some neighboring teams. (Page 26, paragraph 13) 
. Tarp brought Edgar to Three Corners in his truck. (Page 28, paragraph 3) 

. Bud said he wasn’t much of a pitcher. (Page 28, paragraph 4) 

. The number of spectators at the game at Three Corners was mentioned. (Page 29, 
paragraph 1) 

9. Mr. Baylis told Bud to get Edgar off the field. (Page 29, paragraph 7) 

10. Bud commented with sarcasm when a ground ball went through Joe’s legs. (Page 30, 
paragraph 13) 

11. The bases were loaded and everybody was ready to run on the next pitch. (Page 31, 
paragraph 7) 

12. The umpire was speechless. (Page 33, paragraph 3) 


ONO Ww 


Classifying Phrases. To give the pupils practice in classifying phrases, distribute copies of | 
the following exercise for independent work. Explain the instructions carefully. (Answers are } 
indicated for the convenience of the teacher.) 


Read each sentence below and notice the underlined phrase. Decide whether the phrase | 
tells who, what, when, where, why, or how, and write the correct word at the end of the i 


. | wasn’t quite eighteen years old at the time. Rian 
. You kids ought to start a baseball team around here. (Where?) 
. A guy named Tarp Mudweller had a horse named Edgar. (Who?) 
. Edgar catches the ball with his teeth. (How?) 
. Bud nearly choked on a cracker. (What?) 
. Edgar looked like a very ordinary horse. (What?) 
. Tarp tied Edgar behind the backstop. (Where?) 
. Joe yelled because Edgar started to run in the direction of the ball the minute the bat hit | 
the ball. (Why?) 
9. The Three Corners runs were not exactly earned since our team had made seven errors. © 
(Who?) 
10. The crowd started to talk again because the team still had no center fielder except for the 
horse. (Why?) 
11. | got the next man out on a pop fly to our catcher. (How?) 
12. Edgar dropped the ball into Tarp’s hand. (Where?) 


OANOaRWND — 


Critical Reading. Duplicate and distribute the following exercise. (Answers are indicated 
for convenience. Both answers are possible in one or two cases. Accept whichever one the | 
pupils can defend.) 
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Pages 
34-39 


Read the following statements carefully. If a statement tells something that is possible, write 
P at the end of it. If it tells something that is impossible, write | at the end. 


. Edgar the horse had a batting average of .350. (I) 

. The manager of the team wasn’t quite eighteen years old. (P) 

. A lot of good ballplayers come from small towns. (P) 

. All the businesses in town were in one building. (P) 

Most horses are great at running bases. (I) 

A horse can catch a ball with a glove on one hoof. (I) 

. White horses like to graze on grass in a field. (P) 

. When Edgar was a colt, he was always trying to run after fly balls. (P) 
. Almost everyone can hit a baseball pretty well. (P) 

. Edgar was the only horse-outfielder on a baseball team in the whole country. (I) 
. Tarp could understand some things that Edgar said to him. (I) 

. The story about Edgar playing the outfield is possible. (1 or P) 
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Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 3) 
Syllabication 
Reviewing syllabication rule 7 


Language Development 
Reviewing antonyms 


Spelling 
Spelling words governed by syllabication rule 7 
Special spelling words 


How Ball Games Began 


Vocabulary 


Names: *Celts, *Teutons, *Knickerbockers, Alexander J. “Cartwright, Europeans, 
*Algonquins, National Lacrosse Association, *Pontiac, Fort *Michillimackinac, James 
“Naismith, *Mayas, *Toltecs 


Enrichment Words: *baggataway, crozier 


Phonetic Words: underhand, “colonists, variations, standardized, suitable, protective, 
warpaint, throngs, spectators, organized, drafted, restricted, backboard, beheaded 


More Difficult Words: decisions, amateur, gymnasium, efficient 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Speculating 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences from what was read 
Drawing inferences from picture details 
Comparing games 
Classifying words 
Discriminating between true and false story details 
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Starting Points 


Listing 
ball games; 
speculating 

Setting purpose 
for reading 


Delving Into the Selection 


Recalling: 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Recalling 
details 


Creative Expression 
Acting out given situations 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Making lists 
Finding game rules 
Finding historical information 
Making a graph 


Getting Ready to Read 


Ask the pupils to name as many sports and games as they can think of that are played with | 
balls. Direct one pupil to record on the chalkboard the names of the games as they are given. | 
Have individual pupils select a game from the list and speculate about the way it originated. | 

Tell the group that the next selection is called “How Ball Games Began” and tells the history |] 
of some of the games they discussed. Suggest that the pupils read the selection to find out | 
about the history of baseball, lacrosse, and basketball. 





Reading and Discussing 
Baseball, pages 34-35 


Have the pupils read the selection about baseball silently. Then promote a discussion of the | 
material read with the following questions: 

1. “How long ago were stick and ball games played in Egypt?” 

2. “Describe the game played by children in medieval England with a stick, a ball, and two | 
bases.” 

3. “How was a batter put out in the game of ‘rounders’?” 

4. “What were some of the names by which the game of ‘rounders’ was known in the | 
United States?” 

5. “What was the name of the baseball team founded in 1845 in the United States?” 

6. “Who drew up a set of rules for baseball at that time?” 

7. “What are some of the rules that remain the same today?” 

8. “In the photograph, who do you think the men seated among the players might be?” | 
(coaches, managers, organizers, etc.) 

9. Have the pupils look at the uniforms worn by the players in the photograph and tell what | 
might have been some disadvantages to wearing those uniforms. (no protective clothing or 
equipment, loose cuffs on trousers might have got in the players’ way when they were | 
running, etc.) 


Lacrosse, pages 36-37 


Have the pupils read the article about the history of the game of lacrosse and then answer | 
the following questions: | 

1. “What was the name of the Indian game played before Europeans came to North } 
America?” 

2. “What kind of ball and stick were used in this game?” 
3. “What things do you see in the illustration that make the game seem like a battle?” (the 
large number of players, the use of the stick as a weapon, the groupings of players in | 
battlelike formations) | 

4. “What details in the description of the game make it seem similar to a battle?” (The 
players were decorated with warpaint, whole villages played one another, the goals were | 
sometimes miles apart, broken bones and sometimes death resulted, games sometimes 
continued for days.) 
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Finding 
specific 
information 


§ Recalling and 
(inferring details 


Comparing 
games 





Playing early 
ball games 
Finding 
historical 
information 
Making 

a graph 


| Acting out 
i given situations 


Classifying 
words; 
making lists 


5. “Why did the French rename the game ‘la crosse’?” 

6. “What official adoption was made of the game of lacrosse in 1867?” (It became the 
national sport of Canada.) 

7. Refer to the follow-up activities on page 37. Suggest that the pupils work together using 
reference books to find out what are the rules of lacrosse as the game is played today, and 
then find out what happened during the game outside Fort Michillimackinac. 


Basketball, pages 38-39 


Read the first paragraph of the article to the pupils, then have them read the remainder 
silently. 

1. “What was the object of the game of basketball that Dr. Naismith invented?” 
“What were the rules of the game?” 
“During the first game of basketball, how was the ball retrieved from the basket?” 
“What people played a similar game thousands of years before Dr. Naismith’s time?” 
“Why was the outcome of the ancient game a matter of the greatest importance?” 
. “What were some of the differences between Dr. Naismith’s game and the ancient 
game?” 


AaAhwWL 


| Exploring Further Afield 


Sports. With the pupils, plan and play a game of baseball the way it was played by children 
in medieval England, or a game of basketball by Dr. Naismith’s rules. 

Research. Refer to the list of ball games made before the pupils read this selection. 
Suggest that each student choose one of the games not described in the selection and find 
information about its history. Have the pupils report orally to the group. 

Organizing Information. Have the pupils make a graph indicating the popularity of the 
various ball games suggested by the pupils. They may also wish to find out their parents’ 
favorite ball games and make a graph of their findings. 

Dramatization. Have the pupils work in pairs to act out one of the following: 


® aconversation between two ancient Mayan basketball players, each trying to persuade the 
other to be the captain of the team instead of himself 

@ a baseball player trying to persuade an official to change the rule requiring a fielder to hit a 
batter with the ball to put him out 

e a baggataway player asking directions from a villager to the goal several miles away 


ASkills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Word Enrichment. This activity requires the pupils to list words from the selection, under 
the headings “Baseball,” “Lacrosse,” and “Basketball.” Duplicate and distribute copies of the 
following exercise for independent work. The completed lists should be as shown below, with 
the words under each heading in any order. 


Read the following words from the selection about the history of ball games. Then write 
each word under the correct heading. A few words should appear under more than one 
heading. 


bat bases deerskin baskets 
toss ball pitched gymnasium 
positions umpire diamond stick 

carry warriors runner baggataway 
passing batter fielder goals 
gloves shooting catcher national sport 
rounders stepladder hole underhand 
backboard Knickerbockers 
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Baseball Lacrosse Basketball 
bat baggataway toss 
bases deerskin baskets 
pitched carry gymnasium 
underhand stick passing 
batter warriors shooting 
fielder goals goals 
runner national sport stepladder 
rounders ball backboard 
Knickerbockers hole 
ball ball 
positions 
umpire 
diamond 
stick 
gloves 
catcher 
Discriminating Critical Reading. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are 
between true indicated.) 
and false 


Read each statement below. If it tells something about a ball game that is true, write T at the | 


SUOM/ CA end. If it tells something that is false, write F. 


—s 


. The game of baseball was not known before this century. (F) 
2. “Rounders” was an English name for baseball. (T) 
3. Alexander Cartwright designed a baseball diamond, making the distance between the 
bases fifty feet. (F) 
4. The first baseball uniforms included straw hats for the players. (T) 
5. Indians used a deerskin ball stuffed with hair or grass when playing baggataway. (T) 
6. In baggataway, the stick was used only as a weapon against the opposing team. (F) 
7. The teams playing baggataway were made up of warriors. (T) 
8. The Algonquins renamed the game “la crosse.” (F) 
9. Dr. Naismith invented basketball as a non-contact sport. (T) 
10. The early basketball games included two teams of nine players each. (T) 
11. Basketball teams now consist of five players. (T) | 
12. Ancient Mayans and Toltecs played a game similar to basketball on large cobbled | 
ball-courts. (T) | 
13. These early basketball players were allowed to hit the ball with their hands or knees. (F) 





Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 4) 
Syllabication and Accent 
Recalling syllabication rules 3, 5, 6, 9 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing symbols for sounds of a 


Word Meaning 
Recognizing meaning through association 


Spelling 
Spelling words governed by syllabication rules 5, 6, 9 
Special spelling words 
Recalling spelling groups 
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Pages 
40-43 






Starting Points 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Inferring 
characteristics; 
discussing how 
haracter showed 
courage 


Little Man With a Big Heart 


This selection tells the story of Phil Rizzuto, five feet, six inches tall, who won fame in major 
league baseball, a big man’s game. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Mickey Mantle, Phil *Rizzuto, Yankees, American League, World Series, Bobby 
Shantz, Albie Pearson, Dodgers, Shakespeare, Cleveland Indians, Joe “DiMaggio, Helen 
Keller, Lou Gehrig, Ludwig van Beethoven 


Enrichment Words: major league, minor league, squeeze play, humanitarian 


Phonetic Words: determination, temporary, discouragement, fuzzy, graduated, moaning, 
pennant, baliplayers, sandlot, practical, contract, career, bunt, possibility, windup, com- 
poser 


More Difficult Words: rosters, *rangy 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Inferring characteristics 
Noting how character showed courage 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Discriminating between correct and incorrect word definitions 


Developing Concept 
Be determined in preparing yourself to achieve desired goals in life 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using reference books to find specific information 
Preparing research questions 
Summarizing story under headings 
Recognizing primary and secondary sources of information 


Getting Ready to Read 


Tell the pupils the name of the next selection and have them turn to page 40 in their 
readers. Ask one of the group to read aloud the paragraph in the left-hand column as the 
others follow along. Then suggest that the pupils read the story to find out how major league 
baseball player Phil Rizzuto showed courage in the years of preparation for his career. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the pupils read the story silently and then write down some words that they feel 
describe Phil Rizzuto’s characteristics. When the entire group finishes reading, have the 
pupils tell what words they would use to describe Rizzuto. (courageous, persistent, deter- 
mined, ambitious stubborn, etc.) Then have them discuss how Phil Rizzuto showed courage 
in the years of preparation for his career. (He didn’t give up when the major league scouts told 
him he would never make it as a professional baseball player. He continued to practice and 
develop his skills in case somebody would give him a chance one day.) 
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Delving Into the Selection 


Recalling 
and inferring 
details 


Developing 
concept 


Exploring Further Afield 


Pursuit of goal 


Expressing 
opinions 

Using 

reference books; 
preparing 
questions 


Researching 
baseball terms 


Reading about 
baseball 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Discriminating 
between 

right and wrong 
word definitions 





Thinking About What Was Read 


“What things did the author say are more important in life than a person’s size?” (hardy 
nae determination, confidence, or anything else that is a matter of character) : 
2. “Why did the writer, Mickey Mantle, tower over Phil Rizzuto?” (Mickey Mantle is just 
under six feet tall; Phil Rizzuto is five feet, six inches tall.) 
3. “What two other men who are shorter than average played major league baseball?” | 
(Bobby Shantz and Albie Pearson) . 
4. “How did Phil Rizzuto get experience in playing baseball when he was in his teens?” | 
(He played a lot of sandlot baseball in New York City.) | 
5. “When Rizzuto went to the baseball tryouts why did the coaches and scouts think he} 
wasn’t serious?” (Since they felt he was too short to be a professional baseball player they 
thought he was a showoff who turned up just for laughs.) | 






6. “Why didn’t Phil quit when he was told to?” (He knew that if he quit he would never get a 
chance to play big league ball.) 

7. Have the pupils recall some of the honors that Phil Rizzuto won while playing minor and|| 
major league baseball. (page 42, paragraph 3) 

8. “How did Phil prepare himself for the time when someone would give him a chance to | 
play on a baseball team?” (He kept on practicing, learning, and polishing his skills so he | 
would be ready in case of a chance to play on a team.) . 

9. Have the pupils tell what advice the author gives for all people who are pursuing an 
important goal in life. (Don’t quit or give up. Be determined in preparing yourself for the time 
when you will be given a chance to achieve your goal.) 


Discussion. 1. Refer to the follow-up activities in the right-hand column of page 43. Have 
the pupils talk about the answers to the questions in the first paragraph. 

2. Have the pupils discuss the questions in the second and third paragraphs, then encour- 
age them to write down some of their feelings about the subject. 

Research. 1. Suggest that each pupil find information about one or more of the famous 
people listed in the last paragraph in the right-hand column of page 43. Before the students 
begin, have them prepare some questions they would like answered in their research. (e.g. | 
For what was Beethoven famous? What was his handicap? Was he successful in dealing with | 
his handicap? How did he face the problems caused by his handicap?) The information may | 
be found in encyclopedias and in biographies of the people suggested. 

2. Some pupils may wish to use the encyclopedia and books about baseball to find out the 
meanings of the baseball terms used in the story and to find out how batting averages are 
computed. 

Further Reading. Refer to page 8 of this guidebook for the names of books about baseball | 
and baseball players the pupils can read and share with each other. 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Understanding Word Meanings. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. 
(Answers are indicated for the convenience of the teacher.) When correcting the exercise, 
have the pupils refer to their dictionaries to find the meanings of the words they didn’t | 
understand. Then have them give the correct meanings of the underlined words in the state- 
ments marked “Wrong.” 
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Summarizing 
story under 
headings 


Recognizing 
primary and 
ondary sources 
of information 


Read each statement below carefully. If the statement is correct, put “Right” at the end of it. 
If it is incorrect, write “Wrong” at the end. 


1. A temporary situation is one that lasts a lifetime. (Wrong) 

2. Aperson who is determined to achieve a goal doesn’t want to reach his goal very badly. 
(Wrong) 
. When you graduate from high school, your high school education will be finished. (Right) 
. When a batter bunts a ball, he taps it lightly so it rolls a short way into the infield. (Right) 
. The team rosters list all the players. (Right) 
. A humanitarian doesn’t care about people in need. (Wrong) 
. The players were discouraged because their team was winning. (Wrong) 
. When Phil Rizzuto signed a contract to play minor league baseball, he made an agree- 
ment with the team’s managers. (Right) 

9. People who do things in a practical way, do so in a sensible way. (Right) 

10. When you think an event might be a possibility, you know it will never happen. (Wrong) 








ONOahW 








Making a Story Summary. Have the pupils write the headings “Who,” “What,” and “How” 
on the left side of a sheet of paper, leaving a space of a few lines between each heading. 
Direct them to summarize the details of this selection beside the headings. (Possible answers 
are provided for the convenience of the teacher.) 


Who? Phil Rizzuto 


What? Despite being a short man, he became a valuable major league baseball player. 
He won several baseball awards and honors. 


How? When told he wasn’t suitable for professional baseball, he didn’t give up. He 
kept practicing his skills to be ready for a chance to play on a baseball team. 


Reviewing Primary and Secondary Sources of Information. With the pupils, review the 
difference between primary and secondary sources of information, using an example such as: 
“If you were to read a reporter's account of a fire, you would be reading a primary source of 
information about the fire. If you were to write a report about the fire after you read the 
reporter's article, your writing would be a secondary source.” Have the pupils explain why the 
first part of the example is a primary source of information and the second part is a secondary 
source. Elicit that the most accurate information about a subject can be gathered from primary 
sources. To provide practice in determining whether a source is primary or secondary, have 
the pupils complete the following exercise. (Answers are indicated for the teacher's conveni- 
ence.) After the pupils finish, have them tell why each source is primary or secondary. 


Primary and Secondary Sources of Information 


Read each phrase below. If it refers to a primary source of information, write P at the end of 
the line. If it refers to a secondary source, write S. 


1. Mickey Mantle’s story about Phil Rizzuto. (P) 

2. Your summary of Mickey Mantle’s story. (S) 

3. A magazine article describing the Olympic games written by a journalist attending the 
event. (P) 

4. A reporter's interview with a baseball player about the most recent game. (P) 

5. An encyclopedia article about exciting baseball games of the past few years. (S) 

6. An autobiography written by a major league baseball player. (P) 

7. A television program about zoo animals filmed at a large city zoo. (P) 

8. Information about Arctic explorations in a book about famous explorers of the last 
century. (S) 

9. An account of an Arctic explorer’s discoveries written in the explorer’s diary. (P) 
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Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 5) 


Structural Analysis 
Reviewing prefixes and suffixes 
Introducing prefix semi 


Language Development 
Homographs 


Spelling 
Spelling words governed by syllabication rule 3 
Reviewing dropping final e before adding certain suffixes 
Reviewing doubling final consonant before adding suffixes 
Special spelling words 


Unit Review 
Recognizing Vocabulary Recognition. This exercise will test the pupils’ ability to recognize new words | 
new words introduced in the unit. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following word list, with the } 
introduced asterisks omitted. Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the pupils find the word and | 
in unit draw a circle around it. Due to the length of the word list, the exercise may be divided into two 


parts. 


iis 
dug 
*dugout 
drafted 


5). 
maxi 
muscles 
*maximum 


9. 

*adenoids 
administered 
adapted 


ice 

*strollers 
stroll 
strong 


2. 
hitting 

*hints 
lint 


PAs). 
calisthenics 
calculate 

“calculating 


2. 

*seconded 
secondary 
seconds 


6. 
Toltecs 

*tilted 
triple 


10. 
intensive 
interlaced 

*introduction 


14. 
overweight 

*outfield 
outfit 


18. 
underhand 
“uncontrollable 
control 


22. 
overhang 
“overweight 
underweight 


26. 
professor 
pre-school 
*performance 


oF 
composer 

*convert 
carbon 


Te 
pre-school 
pros 

*per cent 


iNet 
catalyst 
calculating 
*calisthenics 


15. 
intend 
identical 

*intensive 


19. 
aware 
amateur 

*award 


23: 
*crests 
crisis 
crozier 
27. 
backfield 
*backstop 
blacktop 





4. 
DiMaggio 
decisions 

*diminish 

8. 
achieve 

*assume 
astonish 


tee 
quivering 
quack 

*quaking 


16. 
windy 

*windup 
window 


20. 
crests 
crack 

*crackers 


24. 
plowing 
poolroom 
“plow-horse 


28. 
*munching 
moaning 

maximum 














29. 30. 31. 32. 




































































“sputtered achievement council temper 
spectators excel colony “temporary 
supper “excellence *colonists temperate 
33. 34. 35. 36. 

restricted ailing terrier “achievement 
*retired aisle terrified achieve 
retrace “ailment “terrific award 

Sie 38. 39. 40. 

project identify “interlaced various 
purse “identical interested variety 
“pros indent introduction “variations 
41. 42. 43. : 44. 
physiologist flab *suitable disgusted 
“physical flabby suit discourage 
physically *flabbier suitcase “discouragement 
45. 46. 47. 48. 

carbon *stamina inform practical 
“crisis standard inning protection 
crests stamp *infield “protective 













































































49. 50. 51. 52e 
chlorophyll identical decisions weight 
“chauffeur *items disgusted windup 
Chicago image “defensive *warpaint 
53. 54. 55. 56. 
“muscles participate diminish “sidelines 
muscular practical “disgusted Sidney 
motivate “participating dugout suitable 
58. 60. 
windup grade 
*“whooped grounder 
weight *graduated 
61. 62. 63. 64. 
“spectators “scorekeeper gummy B’nai 
Spencer scooting *gymnasium bulk 
spectacles pre-school gymnastics *bunt 

















65. 66. 67. 68. 









degree knobby organ possibility 
dioxide *nibbling “organized penny 
“drafted nibble orange *pennant 










U2. 
protective 
physical 

“practical 


76. 








69. TAO). ale 
seconded adenoids triple 
schooling “amateur terrific 

*scooting achievement “tryout 


73. 74. 75. 
































rosters beef up *contract cue 
*restricted *beheaded career carbon 
restrict baggataway composer *career 
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Matching 
stories and 
details 


Matching 
stories and 
main ideas 


Recognizing Story Details. Distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are 
indicated.) | 


Each of the following selections has been given a number. In the space before each word or } 
phrase below, write the number of the story in which it appears. | 


1. About the B’nai Bagels 
2. The Horse That Played the Outfield 
3. How Fit Are You? 
4. How Ball Games Began 
5. Little Man With a Big Heart 
(1) lady manager (3) standing long jump 
(3) Canada Fitness Award Program (2) Three Corners 
(2) horse-outfielder (5) You can’t quit. 
(4) Knickerbocker Nine (4) broken bones 
(1) chlorophyll is a catalyst (1) mirror-image twins 
(5) Most Valuable Player (2) Edgar 
(4) Dr. Naismith’s game 


Main Idea. Write this exercise on the chalkboard and have the pupils write the answers in { 
their notebooks, or duplicate it as follows. (Answers are indicated.) . 


Read each sentence below carefully. Then place an X in the space before the sentence that | 
best tells the main idea of each story. 


1. “About the B’nai Bagels” 
—— A boys’ baseball team needed a lot of hard work to get into shape. 
__. Spencer, the coach, didn’t give his brother any special breaks. 
(X) A lady manager of a boys’ baseball team had a lot of hard work ahead of her to get the © 
team into shape. 


2. “The Horse That Played the Outfield” / 
(X) A horse with an unusual skill caught a fly ball during a baseball game and the batter was | 
out. . 
__. Tarp Mudweller’s horse played the outfield. 
___ Bud’s baseball team had an unusual outfielder. 


3. “Little Man With a Big Heart” 
__. The big league coaches and scouts told Phil Rizzuto to forget about baseball. 
_— Phil Rizzuto was named to the American League All-Star team five times. 
(X) Phil Rizzuto practiced his skills for years, preparing for the day when he would get a | 
chance to play on a baseball team. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Progress Check) 


Word Meaning 
Antonyms 


Structural Analysis 
Recognizing prefixes and suffixes 


Syllabication and Accent 
Dividing words into syllables and placing accent marks 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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EAT, EAT, EAT 
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STARTING POINT 


Learning Objectives i) 












Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 






Locating and 
Organizing Information 

















This Is Just to Say 
Poem, Page 45 


Discussing 
Relating poem and picture 
Relating reading to life 

Making comparisons 
































Me and Fat Glenda Drawing inferences Locating descriptive phrases 


Pages 46-51 Discussing Listing 
Supporting answers Skimming to find specific 
Understanding food name information 


Expressing opinions 
Making judgments 
Identifying with story 
characters 

Recalling characters 






























What Are School Kids 
Made Of? 
Pages 52-53 


Planning balanced lunch 
menus 


Discussing lunches 
Expressing opinions 
Discussing nutrition 










Dagwood Cartoon 
Page 54 


Enjoying humor 
Reading a cartoon 
Defining an expression 
Drawing inferences 
Categorizing 




























Planning and organizing 
a group activity 
Making a booklet 
Using an encyclopedia 


Sandwich Fillers for 
Your Lunch Bag 
Page 55 


Reading for details 
Understanding terms 
Drawing inferences 
Reading to follow directions 
in sequence 
















Eat-It-All-Elaine 
Poem, Pages 56-57 


Recalling details 

Drawing inferences 
Expressing and supporting 
opinions 











































Candy Discussing Using table of contents 
Pages 58-62 Drawing inferences from Locating places on a map 
illustrations Drawing a map 


Making a time line 

Using reference books 
Preparing reports 
Presenting reports 
Organizing headings and 
sub-headings into an 
outline 


Comparing candies 
Differentiating between 

fact and opinion 

Recalling details 
Understanding time 
Drawing inferences from 
what is read 

Discussing historical details 
Reviewing main facts 
























Planning and organizing 
a group activity 

Copying a recipe 
Reporting and checking 
Adding to a booklet 






Fun-Time Fudge 
Page 63 


Understanding terms 
Drawing inferences 
Following directions 




















Discussing 
Noting details 

Making a judgment 
Understanding poet’s meaning 


Soup 
Poem, Page 64 

























Eating Spaghetti 
Pages 65-67 


Describing spaghetti 
Recalling experiences 
Recalling details 
Understanding a phrase 
Evaluating 

Classifying 

Drawing inferences 
Retelling a story 


Planning and preparing a meal 
Summarizing 
























Unit Review Matching characters and 


details 


Numbering events in sequence 
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N READING 
‘Eat, Eat, Eat’ 





Literary Appreciation 


Discussing images poem 
creates 

Discussing poet's meaning 
Inferring feelings 
Discussing poet's purpose 


Reacting to story 

Noting descriptive phrases 
Reacting to character 
Author’s technique 
Matching characteristics 
and characters 


Selecting and reading 
favorite lunch 
descriptions 


Comparing characters’ 
eating habits 

Reacting to poem and 
character 

Discussing appropriateness 
of title 


Noting author’s technique 


Listening to a poem 
Forming mental pictures 
Reacting to a poem 
Noting contrast 

Noting poetic form 
Noting poet's technique 


Reacting to what was read 
Reading humorous passages 
Relating story and pictures 
Finding devices used to 
create humor 

Listening to poetry 


Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 


Reviewing primary and 
secondary accents 
Recognizing dictionary 
respellings 

Reviewing synonyms 


Reviewing syliabication 
and accent 

Matching words and 
definitions 


Introducing prefix super 
Reviewing symbols for 
sounds of e 
Understanding multiple 
meanings 


Reviewing prefixes and 
suffixes 
Recognizing homonyms 


Visual recognition of new 
vocabulary 

Synonyms and antonyms 
Prefixes and suffixes 


Spelling words 
containing sounds 
of a 

Special spelling 
words 

Building spelling 
groups 


Using syllabication 
clues to spelling 
Special spelling 
words 


Spelling words with 
prefix super 
Spelling words 
containing sounds 
of e 

Special spelling 
words 


Adding prefixes and 
suffixes to root 
words 

Special spelling 
words 

Building spelling 
groups 


Spelling 
test 


Pages 26-27 


Pages 28-29 


Pages 30-31 


Pages 32-33 


Pages 34-35 


Pages 36-37 


Pages 38-39 


Talking 
Listening 


Relating personal feel- 
ings to poem 
Interpreting people’s 
feelings in pictures 


Discussing unusual 
foods 


Comparing manners in 
poem to present-day 
manners 

Listening to coordinate 
miming with reading of 
poem 

Discussing eating 
customs around the 
world 


Noting negative react- 
ions to food 

Sharing unpleasant eat- 
ing experiences with 
classmates 

Relating reactions to 
food in eating places 
— appropriate and 
inappropriate 


Determining composition 
of balanced diets from 
chart 

Evaluating diet 

Planning menu for 
balanced diet 
Discussing questions 
and supporting opinions 


Reacting to story 
Expressing opinion 
about a food pill 


Planning and organizing 
a cooking session 
Assessing value of 

visit to food process- 
ing place 


Talking about eating 
contests 

Making up rules for 
eating contests 





Reading aloud and 
miming actions in poem 


Acting out reactions to 
eating situations 


Demonstrating under- 
standing of idiomatic 
expressions in 
conversation 


STARTING POINT 
Learning Objectives ij 


Valuing 


Discussing table 
manners 

Making judgments 
about eating habits 
Appreciating advan- 
tages and disadvan- 
tages of customs 


Talking about and 
writing appropriate 
reactions to food 
dislikes 


LANGUAGE 
Eat, Eat, Eat” 





Language Study Locating 
Literary Vocabulary and Organizing 
Appreciation Development Information 


Writing photo caption 
Listing words to de- 
scribe favorite foods; 
writing poem or para- 
graph 


Inventing alphabet- 
burgers 

Writing descriptions of 
foods 

Creating menus for 
fictitious restaurant 


Rewriting poem in 
present-day language 


§ Writing headline for 
| imaginary situation 
§ Writing limericks 


9 Applying understanding 
ii of idiomatic expression 
| — creating cartoon 

§ Using expressions in 

§ dialogue 


Listing situations in which 
7 food pills would be 
) desirable 
§) Making up contents of 
food pills 

Converting story into 
i news article 


Writing photo caption 


Comparing reading 
_ selections and 
\ evaluating them 


Reading humorous 
story excerpt about 
alphabet-burgers 


Listening to poem 


Reading humorous 
story 


Locating “sense” 
words in reading 
selections 

Using “sense” words 


Choosing words and 
phrases to persuade 
someone 


Understanding phrases 
in poem 


Understanding idio- 
matic expressions 





Listing food 
likes and 
dislikes 


Categorizing 
ways of eating 


Locating infor- 
mation about 
diseases 
Categorizing 
foods 

Listing and 
classifying 
foods eaten 

in one day 


Organizing 
contents of 
news article 


Preparing for 
visit to food 
processing 
place 
Presenting 
information 
acquired 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Food, glorious food 






















This opening line from a song in the musical Oliver! sets the mood for the unit. The firs 
selection, “This Is Just to Say,” is a poem apologizing for raiding the icebox. What happens t 
Mary Lou, a fussy eater, in the school cafeteria is the theme of the excerpt from Me and Fa 
Glenda. The next three short selections could be treated as one, and used as a follow-up t 
Me and Fat Glenda. ‘“‘What Are School Kids Made Of?” presents some students’ own ideas G 
what they like to eat for lunch; the Dagwood cartoon provides humor and gives the student 
an opportunity to talk about what they would put into sandwiches; and this in turn is a lead-i 
to “Sandwich Fillers For Your Lunch Bag,” two recipies for sandwich fillings that the student 
can easily make. Unlike Mary Lou in Me and Fat Glenda, the heroine in the humorous poen 
“Eat-It-All-Elaine” ate everything when she was at summer camp. “Candy” is an informationé 
selection in which the author looks at candy in the early Egyptian civilization and discusse}} 
how the addition of sugar and chocolate changed the taste of candies. This is followed by 
recipe for fudge — “Fun-Time Fudge.” Carl Sandburg, in his poem “Soup,” uses the commo 
occurrence of eating soup to show that all people — the famous and the not-famous — havé 
many things in common. What happens when you are in a foreign country and try to eat thé 
local food? Eric Nicol humorously describes his encounter with a plateful of spaghetti i 
“Eating Spaghetti.” 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 34-35. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Ask the pupils to turn to page 44 and note the title of the unit. Tell them that all thi 
selections in the unit are about food and eating. Refer to the photograph and have the pupil: 
suggest words or phrases to describe the illustration. 

The poem “This Is Just to Say” on page 45 also serves as an introduction to the theme. | 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “Eat, Eat, Eat” the stories “Me and Fat Glenda” and “Eating Spaghetti” are 
average in reading difficulty. The nonfiction article “Candy” may be difficult for some children.} 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in the theme “Eat, Eat, Eat” in Starting Points in Language em: 
phasize the children’s own experiences with foods. After a discussion of favorite foods, the 
are required to list sensory words related to food and to use them in paragraphs. Discussior 
topics include the usefulness of table manners, different eating customs around the world, the 
advantages and disadvantages of customs, appropriate language when eating in restaurants. 
Food expressions lead to a consideration of idiomatic language. Canada’s Food Guide is the 
starting point for a consideration of what to eat and what not to eat. The theme ends with 4 
suggested cooking session or a visit to a food processing plant. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 36-37. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Eat, Eat, Eat” in Starting Points in Language might be inte- 


grated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Pages 26-27 — photographs and poems 
provoke a discussion about food likes and 
dislikes 


3. Pages 28-29 — a further excerpt from 
Me and Fat Glenda is the starting point for 
the use of “yummy” and “yukky” words in 
writing activities 


5. Pages 30-33 — table manners, eating 
customs, and what to say in awkward situa- 
tions when eating out are topics for discus- 
sion and acting activities 


6. Pages 34-35 — the many idiomatic ex- 
pressions related to food provide language 
study 


7. Pages 36-37 — Canada’s Food Guide 
may be used to classify foods and to dis- 
cuss what makes a nutritious diet 


11. Pages 38-39 — Stephen Leacock’s 
“The New Food” raises questions about 
food in the future 


12. Pages 40-41 — the culminating activity 
might be a cooking session, a visit to a food 
processing plant, or making up rules for an 
eating contest 
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Starting Points in Reading 


2. An excerpt from the book Me and Fat 
Glenda starts the theme on a humorous 
note 


4. Cooking activities such as those de- 
scribed in “What Are School Kids Made 
Of?” and “Sandwich Fillers for Your Lunch 
Bag” might be carried out at any convenient 
stage in the theme 


8. The nonfiction selection “Candy” de- 
scribes the history of this item 


9. Another optional cooking activity is given 
in the selection “Fun-Time Fudge” 


10. Eric Nicol’s “Eating Spaghetti” is a 
humorous story 


Page 45 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy ** = Average ~™ = Advanced 


“Beckett, Hilary. Street Fair Summer. Dodd, Mead 
**Beebe, Ann. Easy Cooking; Simple Recipes for Beginning Cooks. Morrow 
Burdick, Angela. Look, | Can Cook! McGraw-Hill 
“Carle, Eric. Walter the Baker, an Old Story Retold. Knopf 
**Cavin, Ruth. 7 Pinch of Sunshine, 1/2 Cup of Rain: Natural Food Recipes for Youn): 
People. Atheneum 
*“Cobb, Vicki. Science Experiments You Can Eat. Lippincott 
**Dahl, Roald. Charlie and the Chocolate Factory. Knopf 
**Herman, Charlotte. String Bean. J. Philip O’Hare. Chicago 
**Hudson, Selma. About Spices. Children’s Press 
**LaFarge, Phyllis. The Pancake King. Delacorte 
“Lavine, Sigmund. Indian Corn and Other Gifts. Dodd, Mead . 
*Lewin, Esther and Birdina. Growing Food —- Growing Up — A Child’s Natural Food Boo. 
Ward Ritchie (paperback) : 
*“Lewis, Jean. Hot Dog. Grosset & Dunlap 
**Limburg, Peter R. The Story of Corn. J. Messner 
**Mandry, Kathy, and Joe Toto. How to Make Elephant Bread. Pantheon 
*Marr, John S., M.D. The Food You Eat. Evans 
**McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. Viking 
***Neigoff, Anne. Dinner’s Ready. Whitman 
**Perl, Lila. Me and Fat Glenda. Seabury 
*Sharfman, Amalie, Papa’s Secret Chocolate Dessert. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard 
*Sharmat, Marjorie Weinman. Getting Something on Maggie Marmelstein. Harper & Row), 
*Solot, Mary Lynn. 100 Hamburgers: The Getting Thin Book. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard 
*“Van der Linde, Polly and Tasha. Around the World in 80 Dishes. Scroll Press 








Films 


Menu. 22 mins., color. Produced by National Film Board for Department of National Healtl 
and Welfare 

Stanley Takes a Trip. 10 mins., 28 secs. Produced by National Film Board for Department 
National Health and Welfare 


Filmstrips 


The Internal Triangle. 50 fr., color, captions, manual. National Film Board 
What Is Nutrition? 35 fr., color, captions, manual. National Film Board 


This is just to say 


— a poem in which a simple incident — raiding the icebox — is written as a note of apolog | 
that could be put on the icebox door. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing raiding the refrigerator 
Relating poem and picture 
Relating reading to life 
Making comparisons 
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Discussing; 
setting purpose 
for reading 


cussing images 
Relating text 
and photo 


Inferring 
feelings 
Relating to life 
Comparing 


Poet's 
purpose 


Writing notes 


Pages 
46-51 


Starting Points 


Creative Expression 
Writing notes of apology 
Writing poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Discussing images poem creates 
Discussing poet’s meaning 
Inferring feelings 
Discussing poet’s purpose 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students whether they raid the refrigerator from time to time. “Did you ever take 
something that was being saved for a special purpose?” Explain that in the poem that 
introduces the theme, the poet tells about a similar experience. Ask the pupils to listen as you 
read the poem to see what picture comes to mind as they hear what the poet has to say. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem to the students. Then let them talk about the pictures they visualized. Elicit 
that the poem was written as a note of apology that might have been put on the icebox door. 

Refer to the picture on page 44 and have the group talk about whether or not the photo- 
graph is a good illustration for the poem and why. 

Some teachers may wish to go on to the next selection at this point. For those who wish to 
delve more into the poem, the following questions are suggested. 

1. Have the students read the poem silently. “How did the poet feel about what he did? 
What words tell you this?” (He felt sorry, apologetic. “Forgive me” suggests this feeling.) 

2. “How did you feel after you raided your refrigerator? What kind of note would you have 
left?” 

3. “The poet wrote this poem as an apology. In what way is his apology like one you might 
have written? In what way is it different?” 

4. “The title of the poem is a common, everyday expression. Why do you think the poet 
chose it for his title?” (His poem describes a common, everyday happening in most homes.) 


| xploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. Ask the students to think of something they did that they should have 
apologized for. Have them write a note of apology in conventional form and then convert it to a 
poem in the style of “This is just to say.” 


Me and Fat Glenda 


Why would someone give you a yellow chicken foot sandwich for lunch? In this excerpt 
from the book of the same title, Mary Lou, a fussy eater, discovered such a sandwich in her 
lunchbag when she and Sara (the “Me” in the title) were having lunch in the school cafeteria. 
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Starting Points 


Preliminary 
questions 
Purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 
to the story 
Discussing 

foods 


Vocabulary 


Names: Sara, Mary Lou, Roddy Fenton, Glenda Waite, California, Havenhurst 


Enrichment Words: *Hungarian *goulash 


Phonetic Words: fussy, cafeteria, watercress, cucumber, shaving, drawled, scumm 
crispy, sloshing, gravy, starchy, *milling, clinging, shuddering, adviser, sprigged, eyelashes 
slimy, doughnuts, siren, scaly, creased, crackly, strewn, exit 


ee 


More Difficult Words: /ettuce, hysterically 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Drawing inferences 
Discussing food preferences 
Supporting answers 
Understanding food name 
Expressing opinions 
Making judgments 
Identifying with story characters 
Recalling characters 


Creative Expression \ 
Dramatizing story 
Discussing and writing story sequel 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to story 
Noting descriptive phrases 
Reacting to character; author’s technique 
Matching characteristics and characters 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Locating descriptive phrases 
Listing 
Skimming to find specific information 


Getting Ready to Read | 


Use the questions in the introductory activities column on page 46 as a preparation for this 
story. Encourage the pupils to relate experiences they have had with fussy eaters. 

Read the rest of the introductory paragraph to the students. Then ask them to read the story! 
“Me and Fat Glenda” to find out why Mary Lou was considered a fussy eater. 





| 
Reading and Checking i 


After the students have finished reading the selection, encourage them to give their general 
feelings about the story. Have them tell why they considered Mary Lou a fussy eater. | 
Direct the students to the first follow-up activity on page 51 and have them express theill, 
opinions about foods they like and dislike. q 
2 | 
; 
| 
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Drawing 
inference; 
supporting 
answers 


Understanding 
meaning 


Locating 
descriptive 
phrases; 
listing 
Drawing 
inferences; 
supporting 
answer 
Expressing 
opinion about 
character; 
author's 
technique 


Drawing 
inference 


Expressing 
opinions 


Making 
judgment 


Dramatizing 
the story 
Discussing 
a sequel 


Writing 
a sequel 
Further 
reading 


Delving Into the Story 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. Have the students answer the third follow-up activity on page 51. (It was probably 
Glenda or Roddy who switched sandwiches. On page 48 Mary Lou said that when she 
returned from the food line Glenda was waiting by their empty seats. On page 47, after Roddy 
put down Sara’s tray, he walked away quickly. He had a “funny grin” on his face and Mary Lou 
said he was tricky. Answers to the last question in the activity may vary.) 

“What is Hungarian goulash?” (Check the Glossary for definitions of the two words.) 

3. “What did the lady at the cash register mean when she said Sara’s lunch was ‘too 
starchy’?” (Potatoes and corn are both carbohydrates — ‘‘starchy” foods. This may be a good 
time to talk about balanced diets and nutritional values of foods — proteins, carbohydrates, 
ey 

“Make a list of the words and phrases in the story that described the food vividly.” 
\ Sian sliced very thin’; “a shaving of butter’; Buy cocoa!”; “crispy fried things”; 
“sour-tasting cheese’; “little bitty pieces of fat clinging. . “soft and slimy (lettuce)”; “two 
scaly, yellow, raw chicken feet... bits of feathers.”) 

5. “How did Sara feel about eating lunch with Mary Lou? Find phrases to support your 
answer.” (She didn't like eating with Mary Lou. P. 46 — “oh, sure”; P. 48 — ‘What if there 
are. .. .know’; P. 49 — “I was really beginning to get fed up. . .”; “Glenda. . .but | certainly 
preferred eating with her’; P. 59 — “I! was so disgusted with her. . . .”) 

6. “Look at the following phrases used by the author to describe Mary Lou. How do these 
phrases make you feel toward Mary Lou?” 


— Mary Lou drawled (P. 46) 
— “Héss all right but he’s tricky.” (P. 47) 
—...she whined (P. 47) 
= “Ugh,” Mary Lou said, shuddering. (P. 48) 
— “Then | guess you don’t know her very well, do you?” (P. 48) 
— “...if there’s one thing people don't like it’s somebody. . .” (P. 49) 


yy, bb 


7. “How do you know that Mary Lou disliked Glenda?” (She called her a fat pudding and a 
squealer.) “What was her attitude toward Roddy? What does her attitude toward her class- 
mates tell you about her own personality?” 

8. “Would you like to have Mary Lou as a lunchroom companion? Why or why not?” 
(Accept all answers that are supported with a logical reason.) 

9. Have the students answer the second follow-up activity on page 51, right column. 

10. “Do you think Mary Lou deserved the practical joke that was played on her? Why or 
why not?” (Answers will vary.) 


| xploring Further Afield 


Dramatization. Refer the students to the last follow-up activity on page 51. The group may 

want to read the story dramatically with or without actions and props. 
~ Discussion and Creative Writing. Have the students discuss a follow-up scene in which 

the principal talks to various students about the trick played on Mary Lou. Some questions for 
the group to answer are: What questions will the principal ask? How will Mary Lou and Sara 
describe the lunchtime incident? What will Roddy Fenton say? What will Glenda’s reaction 
be? 

Make a list of the suggestions on the board. Then ask the students to write a sequel to the 
reader selection using some of the ideas suggested. 

Supplementary Reading. Students who are interested in finding out the real ending to the 
lunchroom incident should be encouraged to get the book Me and Fat Glenda by Lila Perl 
from their school or public library. 
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Skills for Reading and Research 


Skimming to find 
specific 
information 


Thinking about 
and identifying 
with feelings of 
story characters 


Matching 
characteristics 
and characters 






















Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Locating Information. Distribute copies of the following exercise or write the questions ¢ 
the chalkboard. Go over the directions carefully with the pupils. (Answers al 
indicated.) | 

Skim through the story to find the place where each of the following questions can 
answered. Write the page number and the paragraph number at the end of each questio 


1. What kind of sandwiches did Mary Lou usually bring from home? (page 46, para. 2 

2. Why did Mary Lou get cocoa to drink with her sandwich? (page 46, para. 4) | 

3. What did the lady at the cash register say about Sara’s choice of foods for lunch? (pag 
47, para. 1) 

4. How did Sara indicate to Roddy where she was sitting in the cafeteria? (page 47, par 
4) 
5. How did Mary Lou describe Glenda? (page 48, para. 3) 
6. How did Glenda know where Sara and Mary Lou were sitting? (page 48, para. 5) 

7. What was the first unusual thing Mary Lou noticed about her sandwich? (page 49, pa 
3) 

8. What did Sara have for dessert? (page 49, para. 4) 

9. Why did Sara look across to the other side of the lunchroom? (page 51, para. 1) 

10. What did the other kids in the lunchroom do when they heard Mary Lou scream? (pag 
ah Bats 3) 

. What did the teacher ask Sara to do as she led Mary Lou out of the cafeteria? (page | | 

sath 5) | 


| 





Creative Reading. This activity will encourage the pupils to imagine themselves in tl | 
story situation. Write the exercise on the chalkboard or distribute copies for independent wor 
Accept any sincere attempt to complete the assignment. 


Each sentence below tells something that happened or might have happened to a chara 
P ; i 
ter in the story. Imagine you are the character whose name is underlined. Decide (1) how yay 
would have felt in such a situation, and (2) what you would have done. Write your answer }{ 


each question at the bottom of the sheet. | 


1. The crispy fried things at the counter and lots of roasted meats and stews all sloshin} 
around in thick brown gravy made Sara’s eyes pop and her mouth water. | 

2. On the way back to the table there were so many kids milling around Sara nearly tippe 
her tray bumping into one of them. 

3. Mary Lou said to Sara, “His name’s Roddy Fenton. He’s all right but he’s tricky. Kno}! 
what | mean?” 

4. Sara was so disgusted with Mary Lou she put her elbow on the table and rested the sic 
of her head while she looked as far away as she could. | 

5. Mary Lou took hold of the top slice of bread . . . and there on the bottom slice of bree) 
lay two scaly, yellow, raw chicken feet. 


6. The teacher who was on lunch duty had her arm around Mary Lou’s shoulder and we 
leading her toward the exit. 





Characterization. Place on the chalkboard the following list of characters’ traits that we 
described in the story. Beside the list write the names of the characters shown below. Hav 
the pupils determine which traits apply to the characters. Direct them to write down eac 
characteristic and after it the name of the character to whom it applies. Tell the pupils to | 
prepared to justify their answers. (Answers are indicated. Accept other answers if the pupi 
can defend them.) 
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Pages 
52-53 


fed up (Sara) Mary Lou 


delicate (Mary Lou) Sara 
fussy (Mary Lou) Roddy 
hysterical (Mary Lou) Glenda 
hungry (Sara) other kids 
pleasant (Sara) teacher 


whiny (Mary Lou) 
catty (Mary Lou) 
smug (Mary Lou) 
overweight (Glenda) 
impatient (Sara) 
curious (other kids) 
comforting (teacher) 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 6) 
Syllabication and Accent 
Reviewing primary and secondary accents 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings 


Language Development 
Reviewing synonyms 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing sounds of a 
Special spelling words 
Building spelling groups 


What Are School Kids Made Of? 


— an excerpt from an article in The Canadian Magazine about children’s favorite lunches, 
written by the children. This is a good follow-up to “Me and Fat Glenda,” the previous 
selection. 

Vocabulary 
Names: Kool-Aid, Italian, German 
Phonetic Words: garlic, molasses, shoestring, quench, raisin, frosting 


More Difficult Words: mayonnaise, thermos 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing lunches 
Expressing opinions 
Discussing nutrition 


Creative Expression 
Writing lunch descriptions and recipes 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
Expressing 
opinions 


Purpose 
for reading 


Delving Into the Selection 


Choosing 
favorite lunches 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing 
about 
favorite 
lunch 
Inviting 
speaker, , 
discussing | 
nutrition 
Planning 
balanced 
menus; 
discussing 
food rules 


Enjoying 
music 


Page 54 


~~ Inviting Speaker; Writing Menus. 1. Have the students invite the school nurse or a loc} 


Literary Appreciation 
Selecting and reading favorite lunch descriptions 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Planning balanced lunch menus 


Getting Ready to Read 

















Have the students talk about their favorite lunches — at home and/or at school. 
Tell the pupils they are going to read about lunches people their own age enjoy eatinyy 
Direct them to turn to page 52 in their readers and read aloud the title and other information ft 
the title box. Ask the students what they think of that particular description of “what are scho} 
kids made of?” 
Ask the students to read the two pages silently and decide which lunches they might like 
eat. 


Reading and Discussing 


After the pupils have finished reading and chosen the lunch they like best, have them rea 
aloud their choices. Discuss any ingredients that may be unfamiliar to them. 


Creative Writing. Ask the students which lunch descriptions they thought were humorou 
Then have them write a description of their favorite lunch. Before they begin they shou 
decide whether it will be serious or humorous. The signed recipes can be made into a book! 
with an appropriate title added. 


nutritionist to talk to them about food values and proper diet. This would also be a good tim 
for the students to talk about their lunches and how, if necessary, they can make thef 
balanced meals. 

2. With the students plan several lunch menus for home and school that are well-balance 
nutritionally. The Canada Food Rules, which are listed in Starting Points in Language c, pag 
37, and which may be obtained from the Nutrition Division, Department of National Health an) 
Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, will be useful. | 

To make this a valid assignment, periodic follow-ups on what the students are eating f¢ 
lunch is suggested. | 

Music. Obtain a recording of the song “Food, Glorious Food,” from the musical Oliver! an 
play it for the students. You may also want to obtain a copy of the music and lyrics so that th 
pupils can learn to sing the song. 


' 
Dagwood Cartoon 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Enjoying humor 
Reading cartoon 
Defining expression 
Drawing inferences 
Categorizing 
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Creative Expression 
Making up recipes 






starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


“Who is Dagwood Bumstead?” 
Cartoon “Turn to page 54 and look at the Dagwood cartoon. What has Dagwood just done? Why?” 
“What foods did Dagwood take out of the refrigerator?” 


Delving Into the Cartoon 


Reading and Discussing 


Defining Have a student read aloud the first activity on page 54. Encourage the students to answer 
phrase the question in complete sentences. (The answer should be somewhat as follows: A Dag- 
wood sandwich is a sandwich that includes as many ingredients as can be found in the 
refrigerator or cupboards.) 
“How do you think the Dagwood sandwich got its name?” 
Expressing Choose a student to read aloud the second activity on page 54. Then direct the students to 
opinions do what is suggested in the activity. 


xploring Further Afield 


Expressing Discussing: “Dagwood likes to eat his sandwiches for snacks. What do you like to eat for a 
opinions; snack?” (List the students’ answers on the board.) “Which of the foods listed are ‘junk’ foods 
categorizing and which are ‘non-junk’ foods?” (Have the group categorize the foods listed under the two 
headings. 
Page 55 sandwich Fillers for Your Lunch Bag 


Two recipes for sandwich fillings provide meaningful situations for reading and following 
directions as well as bringing out the importance of attention to details and sequence. 
Vocabulary 
Phonetic Words: chunk, tuna 
More Difficult Words: celery, *curry powder, optional 


*Starred word is in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reading for details 
Understanding recipe terms and abbreviations 
Drawing inferences 
Reading to follow directions in sequence 


Creative Expression 
Making up a balanced menu 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Planning and organizing a group activity 
Making a booklet 
Using an encyclopedia 
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Starting Points 


Setting a 
purpose 
for reading 
Reviewing 
reading 
procedure 


Delving Into the Selection 


First reading 


Clarifying 
terms 


Discussing 
format; 
inference 


Planning and 
organizing 


Reading Technique 
Reading a recipe 




















Getting Ready to Read 


During the discussion of the cartoon on page 54, eyes will undoubtedly have strayed over 
page 55, and the pupils will be anxious to know if they are going to have an opportunity | 
make some sandwich fillers. They will be pleased to learn that this is indeed the case. 

Recall with the pupils that recipes and other directions should always be read four times! 

1. “Why do we read a recipe the first time?” (To find out if it is something we would like | 
make and how much time and effort will be involved.) 

2. “Why do we read it the second time?” (To find out what ingredients and utensils ai 
needed.) 

3. “When do we read it a third time and why?” (After all ingredients and utensils have beg } 
set out, we read the recipe again to check to be sure nothing is missing. We also read it }} 
note whether or not some things need to be done in advance, such as preheating the ove} | 
ed butter or shortening, etc.) 

“When and how do we read the recipe the fourth time?” (When we are actually makin } 
7 item, we read the recipe step by step as we follow the directions given.) 


Reading and Planning 


Call upon two students to read the recipes on page 55 as the others follow in their reade! 
to decide which of the two recipes they would like to make. 
Discuss with the group the meanings of such terms as: 


(a) chunked or flaked (tuna) 
(b) finely chopped (celery) 
(c) optional 

(d) (lemon juice) to taste 

(e) a pinch (of curry powder) 


Recall the meanings of the abbreviations oz., tbsp., c. 
“What is the advantage of having the ingredients listed separately and the method give 
step by step?” (It makes reading the recipe easier.) ! 
“What has been omitted in the list of things needed in these recipes?” (The utensils) a. 
do you think they have been omitted?” (They are simple and obvious.) 
“What utensils would be needed for the tuna sandwich filling?” (A chopping board ar 
sharp knife; a tablespoon; a lemon squeezer; a large mixing bowl; a spoon or fork for mixing. 
“What utensils would be needed for the egg salad filling?” (A chopping board and sha 
knife; a measuring cup; a tablespoon; a large mixing bowl; a smaller mixing bowl for tr 
mayonnaise and pickle juice; spoons for mixing.) | 
Planning is an important part of both cooking and carrying out a group activity. Plan with th) 
pupils how they will organize the activity and when the making of the sandwich fillings shoul) 
be done. (Just before the lunch hour, so that the sandwiches may be eaten for lunch, or in th 
first part of the morning or afternoon, so that the sandwiches may be eaten as a midmornil 
or midafternoon snack.) 
Ask the pupils how many will be in each group. (No more than six.) Assign the pupil 
groups, as far as possible following the pupils’ preferences in the kind of sandwich filling the 
will make. 
“You will need to read the recipe a second time now. What will you look for in this secon 
reading?” (The ingredients and utensils that will be needed.) Remind the pupils that | 
addition to the ingredients for the filling, each group will need twelve slices of buttered brea 
to complete the sandwiches.) 
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Direct each group to read its recipe and make the following decisions: 


@ What each member of the group will do. 

e If all the optional ingredients will be included. 

e Who will bring each ingredient. If the ingredients need to be bought, where the money 
will come from. (Since small amounts of some ingredients are called for and are 
needed for both recipes, all the groups may come together to decide upon the allotment 
of these items.) 

e What utensils are necessary and who will bring them. 

e Who will clean up. 


Making the Sandwiches 


Checking When all ingredients and utensils have been assembled, remind the pupils that the recipe 
should be read again. Ask what this third reading is for. (To check to be sure nothing has been 
forgotten.) 

Following “And now for the fourth reading. What do you do this time?” (Read the directions step by 

directions step and do as they say.) 


Let the students work on their own, but be available for assistance if necessary, and check 
to see that the recipes are followed step by step in the sequence listed. 


xploring Further Afield 





Making up a Discussion. Discuss with the pupils what else one might have for lunch, along with one of 
§ balanced menu the sandwiches. They may suggest hot soup, cake, doughnuts, cookies, ice cream, fruit, milk, 
| hot chocolate, soft drinks, etc. Have the suggested items considered by the pupils, deciding 
which ones would be most suitable in forming a balanced meal. 
Making a ~ Collecting and Organizing. Suggest that the pupils bring to class other recipes for sand- 
booklet wich fillings and compile them into a class recipe booklet. If feasible, each recipe brought in 
might be duplicated and a copy given to each child, so that individual recipe booklets might be 
compiled for the pupils to take home and keep. 
Origin of Research. Ask a volunteer to find in the encyclopedia how the idea of a sandwich origi- 
sandwiches nated and report on his findings to the group. 


Kkills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Since the skills of planning and organizing, reading for details, reading to follow directions, 
and observing sequential order have been well exercised in the foregoing parts of the lesson, 
no further exercises are needed under this heading. 

Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 7) 
Syllabication and Accent 
Reviewing syllabication and accent 


Word Meaning 
Matching words and definitions 


Spelling 


Using syllabication clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 
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Pages Eat-It-All-Elaine 


SAT! — ahumorous poem about a girl at summer camp who ate everything! 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing and supporting opinions 


Creative Expression 
Composing nicknames 
Writing poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Comparing characters’ eating habits 
Reacting to poem and character 
Discussing appropriateness of title 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read | 










Comparing With the pupils, recall the difference in eating habits between Sara and Mary Lou in the 


characters story “Me and Fat Glenda.” Have the students tell whether their own eating habits are similar 

to those of Sara or Mary Lou. 
Setting purpose “Some people are fussy eaters and some people eat almost anything. The poem on page, 
for reading 56 is called “Eat-It-All-Elaine” and tells about a girl with very unusual eating habits. Read the! 


poem silently and decide why the title is appropriate.” 


Delving Into the Poem 


Reading and Discussing | 

1. Following the reading, have the students tell whether or not they liked Elaine and the} 

soe about her, and then talk about the appropriateness of the title. 
“What unusual things did Elaine eat?” 

; “Why do you think Elaine ate all these unusual things?” (Perhaps this was a way of. 
getting attention. The poem says, “Although Elaine was quiet/ She liked to cause a stir/ By 
acting out the nickname. . .”) 

4. “Do you think Elaine Ste have been voted the ‘Most Outstanding Camper’? Why?" 
(She was outstanding in that she “stood out” from the rest of the group by doing unusual | 
things.) 

5. Have the students compare the eating habits of Mary Lou in “Me and Fat Glenda” wil : 
those of Eat-It-All-Elaine. 





Exploring Further Afield 


vy Creative Writing. 1. Have the students make up names like Eat-It-All-Elaine for the follow: | 
ing people they might find at summer camp. 


e the camper who is late for every activity 

e the camper who disappears from every activity and is always found swimming 
@ the camper who can NEVER find his clothes, his toothbrush, etc. 

e the camper who plays practical jokes, like rumpling beds 

@ the camper who screams at everything 

® the camper with the broken leg 
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_ 2. Let the students choose one of the names above and write a poem about that person. 
They may wish to illustrate the poems when they have finished. 


Pages Can dy 


-62 2° é Ses 
38:8 This informational selection provides an historical look at candy and chocolate. 


Vocabulary 


Names: *Philadelphia, Arabic, “Persian, “Venetians, *Portuguese, *Middle Ages, Colum- 
bus, *Cortez, “Montezuma, Aztecs, Daniel Peter, Switzerland 


Foreign Words: gand, kand, *cacao, *chocolatl 


Phonetic Words: supervising, batch, caramels, wrung, taffy, available, confection, 
forerunner, originated, cultivation, *refining, devise, pamper, sweeteners, housewives, entic- 
ing, “sassafras, oblong, dome-shaped, swirls 


More Difficult Words: “sugarcane, ‘replicas, physicians, *lozenges, *horehound, 
“nougats, sleuth 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing chocolates and candies 
Drawing inferences from illustrations 
Comparing candies 
Differentiating between fact and opinion 
Recalling details 
Understanding time 
Drawing inferences from what is read 
Discussing historical details 
Reviewing main facts of selection 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting author’s technique 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Locating places on a map 
Drawing and labeling a map 
Making a time line 
Using reference books to find information 
Preparing reports 
Presenting reports 
Organizing headings and sub-headings into an outline 


Reading Technique 
Inferring details from illustrations 


Getting Ready to Read 


Note Have available a large map of the world or a globe, to use during the discussion of the 
selection. 
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Discussing 
chocolates 
and other 
candies 


Purpose 
for reading 


Delving Into the Selection 


Recalling 
reading 
technique 


Drawing 
inferences from 
an illustration 
Relating 
picture 

and text 
Comparing 
candies 


Using 
the map 


Fact and 
opinion 


Defining 


Recalling 
details 

Using 

the map 
Understanding 
time 


Reading 
an illustration 
Reading map 

Recalling 
details 


Author's 
technique 


The teacher may wish to start the lesson by passing around some chocolates or othe 
candies to the students. 
Ask the students what their favorite chocolates or other candies are and list their response 
on the board. Let the students tell what they think are the ingredients in the different choc 
lates and candies that they mentioned. | 
“Have you ever wondered if people of long ago had candies and, if so, what kinds q 
candies they had? The next selection in the reader tells a little about the history of candy. Tur! | 
to the table of contents on page 5 and under the unit heading “Eat, Eat, Eat,” choose the titl 
you think might be the one used for a selection on this subject. On what page does th 
selection begin? Now let’s turn to page 58 and read what the selection has to tell us.” 

























Reading and Discussing 


Point out to the students that this selection is an informational article, and recall with the 
the way such a selection should be read — slowly, a section at a time, pausing after eac; 
section to think about and discuss the information it contains. 


Have the students look at the illustration on page 58. Let them speculate on what 
happening in the illustration and when they think the scene might have taken place. Rea 
aloud the text on page 58 while the students follow in their readers to verify their ideas. 

“What is happening in the illustration?” (The head candymaker has just sampled a bate; 
of caramels.) “What details in the picture reveal that the scene did not take place in recery 
times?” | 

? ) 





2. “What are fudge and caramels? What is the difference between the two candies 
(Fudge is a soft candy made of sugar, butter, milk, and chocolate or other flavoring. Carame 
are a chewy candy made from sugar, milk, etc. Caramels are creamier and stickier tha 
fudge, which is more granular. The students may use different words, but the explanation} | 
should be similar.) 

3. “Where was fudge first made? Does anyone know what country Philadelphia is in? Yes 
the United States. Who will find the United States and Philadelphia on the map and point ther 
out to us?” 

4. “Is the explanation given in the selection for the origin of the name fudge a fact ora 
opinion? Find the phrase in the paragraph just read to support your answer.” (“so a sto 
goes’) 


i 


U) 


Ae aloud the two top paragraphs on page 59 as the students follow in their books. 

. “What is taffy?” (Taffy is a chewy candy made of sugar or molasses that is boiled dow! 

ers pulled.) 
2. “From what two words is it thought that the word candy may have originated?” (qan 
and kand) 
3. “Persia is now known as Iran. Find Iran on the map.” (Direct the students to thi 
Mediterranean area of the map.) } 
4. “How many years ago was 325 B.C.?” (Review the meaning of B.C. with the students.) | 


Ask the students to look at the illustration on page 59 and talk about where and when thi 
scene could have occurred. Then direct them to read the next paragraph (finishing on pag 
60) to find out about the Egyptian contribution to candy. 

i Have a pupil point out Egypt on the map. . 

“What ingredients are thought to have been in early Egyptian candy?” (flour, honey, of 
of ae and nuts) 

3. “For whom was this candy made?” (royalty, priests, and as an offering to the gods) | 

4. “How do we know about this Egyptian candymaking?” (from the wall drawings in Egyp) 
eee tombs) | 

. ‘What phrases are used to show that some of the statements are opinions?” (‘ig « 
Regn to have been”; “from available descriptions”; “it was surely a forerunner.”) i] 
| 
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Recalling 
details 


Discussing 
illustration 


Recalling 
details 
Recalling 
details 
jiLocating places 
| on the map 





Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inference 


Recalling 
details 
Relating 
to history 


Recalling 
details 


Reviewing 
main facts 


Making a map 


Making 
time line 


6. “What other peoples made a candy similar to the Egyptians?” (Greeks and Romans) 
“Find their countries on the map.” 

7. “How long ago were the Egyptians said to have made this candy?” (about 4000 years 
ago) 


Have the students look at the illustration on page 60 and discuss what is happening and 
why. (A man is cutting sugarcane, a source of sugar.) Direct the students to read the rest of 
page 60 and the top of page 61 ending with “. . doses of bitter medicine,” to find out about 
sources of sugar. 

1. “What sources of sugar are mentioned in this section of the story?” (sugar beets, fruits 
such as grapes, palm and maple trees, sugar cane) 

2. “Where did sugarcane probably originate?” (India or the South Pacific) ‘Find these 
places on the map.” 

3. “In what part of the world do the Arabs live? Locate this area on a map.” (The Middle 
East countries, including Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Morocco, Algeria) 

4. “Who were the Ventians?” (People from Venice in Italy.) Have the students locate this 
place on the map. 

5. “What contribution did the Venetians make to candy making?” (They refined the sugar 
by boiling the sugarcane juice several times to produce a fine-grain sugar.) 

6. “In what ways was this refined sugar being used? (In statues for royalty’s banquets, 
French sweets, coatings on pills to make the taste pleasanter.) 

7. “Why were many people not able to use sugar?” (The refining process was very expen- 
sive.) 


Ask the students to read to the end of the selection and find out about another important 
ingredient in many candies — chocolate. 

1. “From where does chocolate come?” (the cacao bean) 

2. “From what word did chocolate originate?” (the Aztec word ‘chocolatl’) 

3. “Who were Cortez, Montezuma, and the Aztecs?” (If the students have not studied 
about these people before, tell them that Cortez was a Spanish adventurer-explorer who 
conquered the Aztec leader, Montezuma, and his people in the early 1500’s. The Aztecs were 
an Indian group living in the highlands of Mexico around Mexico City. Have the students 
locate this area on the map.) 

4. “What flavors and candies did the North American Indians contribute?” (spearmint, 
cherry bark, sassafras, maple candy) 

5. “What contribution did Daniel Peter make to chocolates? When did he do this?” (He 
made solid milk chocolate by adding milk and sugar to the chocolate in 1867.) 

6. Have the students discuss the chocolate code. “How can you tell which chocolate is a 
chocolate-covered nut? a caramel? a nougat? a cream? What does the ‘o’ mean on top of a 
cream?” 


As a brief review of this selection, lead the students in a discussion that traces the de- 
velopment of candy from the Mediterranean ancient civilizations to southeast Asia (Sugar- 
cane) to southern Europe (the Venetians) to the New World. 


xploring Further Afield 


Making a Map. Tell the students to make an outline map of the world and on it mark the 
countries or areas mentioned in the reading selection that had a part in the history of candy- 
making. The overhead projector is useful for projecting a map onto a large piece of paper for 
copying purposes. 

Making a Time Line. Have the students make a time line about candy making, using the 
information in the reading selection. Direct them to skim the selection to find all the possible 
dates mentioned. This activity can be done as a group, with a partner, or individually. 
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Research: 
preparing 
reports; 
presenting 
reports 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Organizing 
headings and 
sub-headings 
into an outline 
















For students who may not have had experience making time lines, the following procedure 
is suggested. 


e Have the students find out what period of years they intend to cover (2000 B.C. to 1867; 
A.D.) 

e Let them decide what large numerical unit they should use for each main division on the} 
line (i.e. will each unit represent 50 years, 100 years, 500 years) 1 

e Have the students locate and mark the specific dates and events related to those 
dates. | 


To add more events to the time line about the history of candy, encourage the students to} 
do some research, using a variety of resources. 
Research. Have the students do some research and prepare a report on one of the) 
following topics or a related topic of their own choice. 


e the story of chocolate 

e the main sources of sugar 

e the sugar refining process 

e@ making maple sugar candy 
e the candy industry today 


The books listed on page 40 may be of some help, as well as books and encyclopedias in) } 
the school and community resource centers/libraries. 
Review with the students the techniques of planning and organizing a report — defining the . 
topic, making an outline of the main points, presenting the information. The students may wish; 
to present their information in a booklet, as a chart or diorama, as a comic strip, or as a | 
tape-slide show. | 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Outlining. Remind the group of the importance of organization in writing and when making 
notes. Point out that in most stories and articles, writers make a distinction between main and || 
supporting ideas. Readers should notice the way in which a selection is organized as this {| 
helps them recall important details. 

To give students practice in seeing the basic outline of a selection, have them do the | 
following activity. Place the items listed below on the board or distribute copies to the pupils. 
The items are taken from the selection “Candy” but they are not in sequential order. Write the | : 
skeleton outline (the numbers and letters only) on the board. Direct the group to locate the six |) 
main items to use as main headings and to place the proper supporting items below each. | 
Discuss the outline as it is completed. (The completed outline follows the list of items.) 


How the names “fudge” and “candy” originated 
The chocolate code 

Columbus discovered the cacao bean 

Colonial housewives learned about flavors from the Indians 
Ancient candies 

The Indians made maple sugar 

No sugar 

Candymaking in the new world 

The Greeks and Romans also made candy 
Sugarcane 

In Mexico the people drank chocolatl 

From Arabic and Persian words 

Four thousand years ago in Egypt 

Chocolate 

Originated in India or the South Pacific 

In a candy kitchen in Philadelphia 
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From a word to express displeasure 
Symbols are used on chocolates 

The Venetians boiled cane juice 
Refining was expensive 

The swirls on creams have meanings 


I. How the names “fudge” and ‘“‘candy” originated 

A. In a candy kitchen in Philadelphia 
B. From a word to express displeasure 
C. From Arabic and Persian words 

Il. Ancient candies 
A. Four thousand years ago in Egypt 
B. The Greeks and Romans also made candy 
C. No sugar 

lll. Sugarcane 
A. Originated in India or the South Pacific 
B. The Venetians boiled cane juice 
C. Refining was expensive 

IV. Chocolate 
A. Columbus discovered the cacao bean 
B. In Mexico the people drank chocolatl 

V. Candymaking in the new world 
A. Colonial housewives learned about flavors from the Indians 
B. The Indians made maple sugar 

Vl. The chocolate code 
A. Symbols are used on chocolates 
B. The swirls on creams have meanings 


Word Study Skills 
(Lesson 8) 
Structural Analysis 
Introducing prefix super 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing symbols for sounds of e 


Language Development 
Understanding multiple meanings 


Spelling 
Spelling words with prefix super 
Spelling words containing sounds of e 
Special spelling words 


Page 63 Fun-Time Fudge 


Another recipe provides the students with a further opportunity to follow instructions and 
experience the importance of attention to details and sequence. 


Note. If at all possible, plan to have the pupils make the fudge as a group activity at school. 
In this case, use Plan 1. 
If no cooking facilities are available in your school, use Plan 2. 
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Vocabulary 
Phonetic Words: butterscotch, foil. 


More Difficult Word: margarine. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding recipe terms 
Drawing inferences 
Following directions 


Creative Expression 
Describing the experience 
Interpreting through art 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Planning and organizing a group activity 
Copying a recipe 
Reporting and checking 
Adding to a booklet 


Reading Technique 
Reading a recipe 


PLAN 1 
Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 












Setting a “Reading about all that candy has made me hungry for some. Has it made you want som! 

purpose too? On page 63 of the reader there is a recipe for making fudge. Let's read it to see if it is 2 

for reading recipe we would like to use.” 
Delving Into the Selection 


Reading and Planning 


Reading Briefly review the procedure to be followed in reading a recipe, as set forth on page 48 ol 

technique this guidebook. Then have the pupils read the recipe to decide if they would like to make it. i 

Clarifying Discuss the meanings of the following terms and abbreviations: c., oz., sifted, tsp., well) 
terms blended, chill. 


Inference Elicit that the utensils needed are: a measuring cup (or two or three); a sifter; a teaspoon; ay 
saucepan; a large spoon for stirring and beating; a timer, clock, or watch; a 7-inch aluminum} 
foil pie plate; a knife. 

Planning and If the group is a small one, have the pupils decide whether they would like to use the 
organizing chocolate or the butterscotch pudding and pie mix. If the group is a large one, divide it into wa 

or more activity groups and let each decide which flavor it would prefer to make. 

Have each group plan the activity, following the procedure on pages 48-49 of this 

guidebook. Since, apart from the pudding and pie mix, all groups will be requiring the same| 

ingredients, have them come together to allot the procuring of them. 


Making the Fudge 


Following Follow the procedure as set forth on page 49 of this guidebook. Stress the importance of 
directions being careful when using the stove and in stirring, beating, and pouring the hot candy. 
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Starting Points 


Setting a 
purpose 
for reading 





Recalling 
reading 
technique 


Clarifying 
terms 
Inference 


Copying 
the recipe 


Reporting 
and checking 


Creative 
writing 
Drawing 
sketches 
Adding to 
the recipe 
booklet 


Page 64 


PLAN 2 


Getting Ready to Read 


“Reading about all that candy has made me hungry for some. Has it made you want some 
too? On page 63 of the reader there is a recipe for making fudge. Let's read it to see if itis a 
recipe we would like to use.” 


Delving Into the Selection 


Reading and Discussing 


Briefly review the procedure to be followed in reading a recipe, as set forth on page 48 of 
this guidebook. Then have the pupils read the recipe and decide if it is one they would like to 
make. Explain that it is not possible to make it at school, since it involves cooking, but suggest 
that the pupils might like to make it at home. 

Discuss the meanings of the following terms and abbreviations: c., oz., sifted, tsp., well 
blended, chill. 

Elicit that the utensils needed are: a measuring cup (or two or three); a sifter; a teaspoon; a 
saucepan; a large spoon for stirring and beating; a timer, clock, or watch; a 7-inch aluminum 
foil pie plate; a knife. 


Copying, Following Directions, and Reporting 


Provide the pupils with sheets of paper on which to copy the recipe so that they can take it 
home. (Even if it is permissible to take the readers home, it would be advisable to have the 
recipe copied on a separate sheet, to save the reader from spilled ingredients and sticky 
fingers.) Stress the need for accuracy in copying the recipe, and have the pupils proofread 
their work carefully to make sure there are no errors. 

When the pupils have made the fudge, have them report on the success or failure of their 
efforts. If any report failure, go over the recipe with them to see if they can recall where they 
went wrong. 


BOTH PLANS 


xploring Further Afield 


Describing the Experience. Some pupils might wish to write a description of making the 
fudge, their pleasure in the activity, and their enjoyment of the finished product. 

Art. Some may prefer to express their impressions of the activity by drawing sketches of 
themselves or others carrying out some part of making the fudge or enjoying eating it. 

Collecting and Organizing. The pupils might like to bring some candy recipes to class to 
be added to the recipe booklet or booklets made in connection with the recipes for sandwich 
fillings. 


Soup 


Carl Sandburg uses simple language and imagery to convey his observation that famous 
people are human beings who do the same everyday things as everyone else does. 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
famous people 


Purpose for 
listening 


Reacting 
to the poem 


Delving Into the Poem 


Reading 
for detail 


Making a 
judgment 
Noting 
contrast 


Poetic form; 
poet’s 
technique 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing famous people 
Noting details 
Making a judgment 
Understanding poet’s meaning 


Creative Expression 
Writing a diary 
Writing poems 
Using TV; making judgments 


Literary Appreciation 
Listening to a poem 
Forming mental pictures 
Reacting to a poem 
Noting contrast 
Noting poetic form 
Noting poet’s technique 


















Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students for the names of people who have been in the news recently. List the 
names on the board and discuss why the people were newsworthy. “How do we tend to } 
regard such people?” (We tend to glamorize such people, to view them with a certain amount 
of awe as “super-beings’”’.) 

Tell the students that you are going to read to them a poem that could apply to any of the 
famous people whose names they mentioned. Ask them to close their eyes and picture the |) 
scene described in the poem as you read it aloud. 


Listening and Checking 


Read the poem fairly slowly, with emphasis on the last three lines. When you have finished, 
ask the students to describe what they pictured in their minds as they listened to the poem. 


Thinking and Discussing 


1. “Turn to page 64 in your reader and read the first verse silently. What do you learn about | 
the man in the poem?” (He was famous, he was eating a broth, his name was in the papers | 
that day, many people were talking about him.) . 

2. “Read the second verse of the poem. Does the action described fit only the famous man — 
or could it fit any person?” 

3. “The poet sees the man in the poem from two contrasting viewpoints. What are these — 
contrasting viewpoints?” (In the first stanza he is seen as a famous man; in the second stanza 
he is seen as a ordinary human being eating soup in the same manner that everyone does.) 

4. “Look at the way the poem is divided into stanzas. What is emphasized in the first verse 
— the man’s fame or his eating soup?” 

“What does the other stanza bring out about the man?” (He is also an ordinary human 
being who does ordinary, everyday things.) 

“Why did the poet divide the poem where he did?” (To provide emphasis and show th 
contrast between the man as a famous person and the man as a human being doing som 
things that everyone does.) 


e || 
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Understanding 
poet's 
meaning 


5. “What is the poet trying to tell you in this poem?” (That famous people are still human 
beings, with the same basic needs and following a similar routine of everyday living as 
everyone else.) 


Exploring Further Afield 





Writing 
a diary; 
point of view 


Writing 
a poem 


Studying 

TV interviews; 
making 
judgments 


Pages 
65-67 


/ 
4H 


Creative Writing. 1. Have the students choose a well-known person from the list on the 
board, or another famous person of their choice, and write a diary entry from that person’s 
point of view, describing a day or a week in his or her life, with emphasis on the everyday 
routine. 

2. Some pupils might like to write a poem, similar to the poem in the reader, describing a 
glimpse of a famous person doing some other ordinary everyday thing, such as shopping, 
jogging, yawning, etc. 

Watching TV. Bring to class a TV guide and have the students list from it several TV 
interview programs for the week. Let them choose one of the programs to watch and make 
notes about the person being interviewed. Some suggested things to watch for are: 


@ What kind of clothing is the person being interviewed wearing — casual or formal? 

e What things are talked about during the interview — the person’s work, his or her every- 
day activities, etc.? 

e How does the one being interviewed seem to you during the interview — like a glamorous 
being or like an ordinary, everyday person — and how is this impression conveyed to 
you? 


Eating Spaghetti 


Canadian writer Eric Nicol gives us a humorous account of his encounter with a mound of 


spaghetti. 


Vocabulary 
Name: Italy 
Enrichment Word: Post-wise 


Phonetic Words: budge, “halting, grated, *tines, enamel, pang, craftier, revolving, wrists, 


strands, gullet, headwaiter, gargling, forearm, “fray, *mute, glamorous 


More Difficult Words: spaghetti, preferably, routine, restaurant, “axis, *patrons 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 


Describing spaghetti 
Recalling experiences 
Recalling details 
Understanding phrase 
Evaluating 

Classifying 

Drawing inferences 
Retelling story 


Creative Expression 


Miming the story 
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Starting Points 


Descriptive 
words 


Relating 
experiences 


Purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 


Humorous 
passages 
Noting 
illustrations 


Delving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


Understanding 
Details 


Finding 
examples 

of devices 
used to 
create humor 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what was read 
Reading humorous passages 
Relating story and pictures 
Finding devices used to create humor 
Listening to poetry 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Planning and preparing a meal 
Summarizing 











Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils turn to page 65 and read the title “Eating Spaghetti.” Direct attention to th 
illustration of a plateful of spaghetti and encourage the students to suggest words that de 
scribe spaghetti as depicted in the illustration. 

“Have any of you ever tried to eat spaghetti — not the very soft kind that comes in cans, o 
spaghetti cut up into short lengths, but the real Italian style that comes in long lengths? Tell u 
about it. Did you find it hard to manage? What did you do?” 

“In the reader story, the Canadian humorist, Eric Nicol describes his experience in eating 


plateful of Italian-style spaghetti. Read the story to find out what problems he had.” i 


Reading and Discussing 


Let the pupils read the story through silently. When they have finished reading, encourag 
spontaneous reaction. 
Have the students talk about the author’s difficulties with his plateful of spaghetti. Ask 
individuals to read aloud the parts of the story they found the funniest. 
Call attention to the illustrations. “In what way do these illustrations add to the humor of the 
story?” 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Where was the writer when this story took place?” (Italy) 

2. “What was the first problem the author had? Why did he have this problem?” (He 
couldn’t read the menu or understand the waiter because he didn’t know Italian.) 

3. “What did the writer mean when he said a fellow diner spoke in ‘halting English’?” 

“How did the writer first try to eat his spaghetti? What happened?” (He tried to lift some) 
with his fork but it slipped off.) 

5. “How did the Italian diner eat his spaghetti successfully?” (He twisted his fork in the 
spaghetti so that it was wrapped around the tines.) “What problem did the writer have when 
he tried to do the same thing?” (He got too much spaghetti around his fork.) | 

6. Point out to the group that to make this story humorous, Eric Nicol used exaggeration, 
he appealed to the reader’s sense of the absurd, and he surprised the reader with unexpected 
remarks. Have the students find examples of each device. If they have difficulty, it is sug- 
gested that the teacher list the three categories and examples mentioned below on the board’ 
and have the students put the examples under the appropriate headings. The completed list |} 
should be as follows: 


Exaggeration: “I had a wild impulse to run out of the restaurant” 
“a young mountain of spaghetti” 
“| bulldozed the fork into the side of the hill” 
“| speared them with a low cry” 
“load it like a freight car” 
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Sense of the absurd: “unless you are an Italian or a vacuum cleaner .. . 
“order scrambled eggs” 
“| might just as well have been familiar with a keg 
of scorpions” 
“a roll... between my knees to crack the crust” 
“the waiter was crying in the corner’ 
“squeezed a roll to build up the muscles in my forearm” 


Unexpected remarks: “My mouth wasn’t large enough to take it” 
“| had only a week to spend in Italy” 


Evaluating 7. “It is difficult to tell a joke on yourself. Do you think the author did it successfully?” (By 
using the devices listed above, the author has created amusement and has laughed at his 
inability to deal successfully with the spaghetti.) 





! xploring Further Afield 


Listening Enjoying a Poem; Discussing. Read the following poem to the students. 


| eat my peas with honey. 

| have done it all my life. 

It makes the peas taste funny 
But it keeps them on the knife. 


Discussing 1. Have the pupils talk about whether or not this is an accepted way of eating peas and why 
the peas were eaten this way. 
Classifying 2. Have the students talk about the foods they eat with a fork, a spoon, and their fingers. 
Enter their suggestions on a chart on the board. 
Miming 4 Dramatization. Suggest that the students work in groups to mime this story. While several 
story students take turns reading the story aloud, have three people mime the actions of the diner 
(author), the waiter, and the fellow diner. 
Planning Cooking. Have a spaghetti meal for the entire class. Help the pupils decide who will 
and cooking organize it, what supplies will be necessary, what sauce recipe will be used, when the meal 
will be cooked and served, who will do the cooking, serving, and cleaning up. 
Learning to Before the students begin to eat, ask someone to demonstrate how to wrap the spaghetti 
eat spaghetti around the fork for easier eating. It may be helpful to twist the spaghetti “speared” with the 


fork into the bowl of a large round spoon held in the other hand. 


pkills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Drawing Creative Thinking. To provide students with experience in recognizing inferences, dupli- 
inferences cate or place on the chalkboard the following activity for independent work. Go over the 
instructions carefully. (Answers are indicated.) 
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Pa 


Summarizing 
story details 
under headings; 
retelling 

the story 





















Below each of the numbered statements from the story are three possible explanations, 0 
inferences. Choose the inference that agrees with the statement, and place its letter in th 
blank before the statement. 


(A) 1. Unfortunately, for our first meals in Italy, spaghetti was the only word on the menu thay 
~ | was familiar with. 

A. The author did not know the Italian language. 

B. The author could not read. 

C. Spaghetti was the only Italian food the author liked. 


2. The waiter had already brought me a glass of water and a roll which | had had in m 
hands and between my knees in vain attempts to crack the crust. 
A. The waiter was trying to hurry him. 

B. Italian rolls are very hard. 
C. The author did not know the correct way to eat rolls. 


B 


c 


3. | bulldozed the fork into the side of the hill, heaved it toward my mouth, and brought 
my teeth crashing down on four naked tines. 
A. The author had not put his fork far enough into the spaghetti. 
B. The spaghetti had slipped off the fork. 
C. The author was so angry that he bit the fork in rage. 


} 
1 


9 


4. Most of the other patrons stopped eating. 
A. Most of the other patrons had finished their meal. 
B. Most of the other patrons were on a strict diet. 
C. He was making such a spectacle of himself that most of the other patrons stoppe 
eating to watch him. 


















‘ 


(A) 5.1 didn’t order dessert because the waiter had my bill ready and his eyes were full ; 
mute pleading. 


A. The waiter was hoping he would pay his bill and leave. 
B. The waiter was begging him to order dessert. 
C. The waiter was afraid he would not pay his bill. 





[S 


6. You can look glamorous or you can eat spaghetti, but nobody’s going to do both. 
A. Glamorous people don’t like spaghetti. 
B. Spaghetti is too commonplace a dish to be glamorous. 
C. Spaghetti is difficult to eat politely and gracefully. 








Summarizing. Distribute copies of the following exercise to the pupils. When they finish) 
working, have them read and discuss their answers orally. (Sample answers are indicated.) 
Ask individual pupils to use their summaries to retell the story. 


Write a summary of the story “Eating Spaghetti” by answering the following questions as 
briefly as you can on the lines provided. Only one or a few words are necessary for some’ 
answers. 


Who? (the author, Eric Nicol) 
Where? (Italy) 
What? (He ordered spaghetti) 











Why? (It was the only word on the menu that he knew.) 





What happened? (He tried several ways to eat spaghetti without much success.) 
How did he finally achieve results? (He loaded the spaghetti into his mouth at table level.) 


What conclusion did he make in the end? (You can’t look glamorous while eating spaghetti.) 
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Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 9) 
Structural Analysis 
Reviewing prefixes and suffixes 


Language Development 
Recognizing homonyms 


Spelling 
Adding prefixes and suffixes to root words 
Special spelling words 
Building spelling groups 


Unit Review 


Recognizing Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list (with the asterisks 
new words omitted). Pronounce the starred word in each box and have the pupils find the word and draw 
introduced a line under it. 

in unit 


1 
caramels 

*cafeteria 
cucumber 


5, 
milling 
*molasses 
mileage 
9. 
raisin 
“wrung 
warning 


13. 
scrumptious 
scaly 

*scummy 





2, 
confection 

*cucumber 
cultivation 


6. 
shuddering 
sugarcane 

*shoestring 


10. 
*quench 
quaking 
question 
14. 
crackly 
*crispy 
creased 
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3. 
slimy 
shuddering 
“shaving 


te 
superstitious 
“supervising 
spaghetti 
lite 
fray 


forearm 
“frosting 


sy, 

*sloshing 
slashed 
sloppy 


4. 
drafted 
*drawled 
drawers 


8. 
curry 
craftier 
“caramels 


ee 
mayors 
*mayonnaise 
margarine 


16. 
stark 

*starchy 
strewn 




































We 18. 19. 20. 






*clinging themes clumps tunnel 
celery *thermos *chunk tines 
clung throngs chocolate *tuna 





















22. 23. 24. 






*optional Aztecs confessed 
originated *available contract 
opinion adviser *confection 











25. 26. CM 









frosting cultivate decide 
“forerunner clutching divide 
foreman *cultivation *devise 







29. 30. 31. 32. 
“sweeteners halter *grated envy 
sweeter ‘halting grade enormous 
sweater hysterical greater “enamel 


33. 34. 35. 36. 

































prefer reference “adviser spring 
*preferably refining advise sprinkler 
prevent *routine advertise *sprigged 














40. 

restrict 
*wrists 
wrung 


44, 
objectives 
obvious 

“oblong 


37. 38. 39. 
*eyelashes sleuth *doughnuts 
eyelids *slimy dough 
eyebrows swirls dugout 


42. 43. 

horehound “enticing 
*housewives entering 
headwaiter entirely 
































































45. 46. 47. 48 
domains *swirls physically slimy 
*dome swerve physical *sleuth 
down siren *physicians sluice 





























49. 50. 5c 
batch foliage *margarine 
“butterscotch fleece margin 
budge *foil mayonnaise 
















54. 
celery 

*scaly 

school 


55: 
*creased 
cress 
crispy 


59. 


56. 
crack 
*crackly 
cranky 


60. 


53. 
supervising 
strands 

*siren 


57. 58. 




























qand *strewn “exit lozenges 
“pang shoestring exhibits letter 
patrons string extra “lettuce 



















61. 62. 63. 
‘revolution *gullet garlic 
replicas gully *glamorous 

*revolving goulash glamor 


64. 
headfirst 
headcheese 

*headwaiter 
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Matching 
haracters and 
details 


Numbering 
events in 
sequence 


Recalling and Inferring Details. Distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are 
indicated for convenience.) 


Listed on the left are details from the selections in this theme. Listed on the right are the 
names of characters from the selections. At the end of each statement, write the name of the 
character it tells about. 


1. He got up at night to make a sandwich. (Dagwood) Elaine 
2. She ate watercress sandwiches for lunch. (Mary Lou) Dagwood 
3. She ate a stinkbug. (Elaine) Eric Nicol 
4. He muttered, “Fudge, fudge, fudge!” (candymaker) Mary Lou 
5. He makes the biggest sandwiches anyone has ever heard a famous man 

about. (Dagwood) a candymaker 


6. She didn't like scummy cocoa. (Mary Lou) 
7. He made a spectacle of himself eating spaghetti. (Eric Nicol) 
8. He brought his teeth crashing down on his fork. (Eric Nicol) 
9. He was seen eating soup. (a famous man) 

10. She swallowed prune-pits. (Elaine) 

11. She was the victim of a practical joke. (Mary Lou) 

12. She didn't like Hungarian goulash. (Mary Lou) 


Sequential Order. Distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. 
(Answers are indicated.) 


Number the events in the order in which they happened in each story. 


Me and Fat Glenda 
) Mary Lou got some cocoa to drink with her sandwich. 
) She stared at her unwrapped sandwich. 
) She kept stirring her cocoa during most of the lunch period. 
) 


(1 
(3 
(2 
(4) Mary Lou was holding her head in her hands and screaming like a siren. 


Eat-It-All-Elaine 
(4) Everyone thought Elaine was the most outstanding camper. 
(2) She chewed up a piece of Kleenex. 
(1) Elaine liked to cause a stir at camp by acting out her nickname. 
(3) Everyone thought her appetite would fail at the sight of a bug in her pail of berries. 


Candy 
3) The colonists of the New World began to experiment with candymaking. 
1) Nearly four thousand years ago the Egyptians produced a form of candy. 
4) In 1867 Daniel Peter of Switzerland developed a way to make solid milk chocolate. 
2) About 1470 the Venetians learned that a fine-grain sugar would result from several boil- 
ings of the cane juice. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Eating Spaghetti 
3) He got an end of spaghetti between his teeth and sucked in the rest. 
5) He didn’t order dessert. 
2) He studied how the Italian nearest him was mastering his spaghetti. 
1) There were two kinds of spaghetti and Eric Nicol couldn't tell his waiter which one he 
wanted». 
(4) He tried cutting the strands into pieces and pretending they were peas. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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Word-Study Skills 
(Progress Check) 
Word Meaning 
Synonyms and antonyms 


Dictionary Usage 
Syllabication; accent; symbols for sounds of e 


Structural Analysis 
Prefixes and suffixes 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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Islands in Boston Harbor 
Poem, Page 69 


Island of the 
Blue Dolphins 
Pages 70-81 


The Galapagos Islands 
Pages 82-93 


The Swiss Family Robinson 
Pages 94-104 


Waves 
Poem, Page 105 


The Last March 
Pages 106-113 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Discussing 

Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 
Relating reading to life 


Speculating and conjecturing 
Drawing and supporting 
conclusions and inferences 
Recalling details 

Relating reading to life 
Inferring character traits 
Evaluating 

Expressing opinions 
Matching words and 
definitions 

Understanding relationships 


Examining pictures 

Recalling details 
Recognizing theory 
Comparing 

Expressing opinions 
Speculating 

Drawing inferences from 
photographs 

Understanding word meaning 


Speculating 

Recalling details 

Drawing and supporting 
inferences and conclusions 
Evaluating 

Making and supporting judgments 
Comparing 

Expressing opinions 
Classifying story details 
Numbering events in sequence 
Recognizing cause and effect 
Matching characters and 
qualities 


Discussing 
Drawing inferences 


Discussing 
Speculating 
Expressing opinions 
Making judgments 
Inferring feelings 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Foreshadowing clues 


Relating selections to theme 


STARTING POINT 
Learning Objectives i 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Locating story setting 

on a map 

Using reference materials 
Skimming to find specific 
information 

Classifying 


Reading maps 

Using glossa 

Finding specific words 

in text 

Using community sources 
of information 

Reviewing of various 
reference books 

Noting article structure 
Use of sub-headings 


Skimming to find 
specific information 
Making an idea line and 
a chart 


Reading a map 

Finding specific words and 
phrases in text 

Taking notes 

Writing reports 
Researching : 
Skimming to locate specifi 
information 


Summarizing 





N READING 


‘If Once You Have Slept On an Island” 


Literary Appreciation 


Understanding poet's meaning 


Choral speaking 
Discussing poetic form 


Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 

Noting change in character 
Discussing author's style 
Further reading 
Understanding literary 
elements: setting, theme, 
characterization, character 
development 


Noting narrator of story 
Comparing stories 
Characterization 


Reacting to poem 
Relating illustration to 
poem 

Discussing mood of poem 


Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 

Author’s meaning 

Genre: diary 

Comparing diary and story 
Further reading 

Diary characteristics 


Character traits of explorers 


Reading favorite passages 


Word Analysis 


Dictionary Usage 


Syllabicating and accenting 
Noting variety of action 
words 


Noting words with double 
suffixes 

Recognizing dictionary 
symbol for u — sounds 
Classifying words 


Playing word-association 
game 

Introducing prefix tele 
Reviewing use of guide 
words 

Using synonymous words 
and expressions 


Introducing suffix ize 
Developing speed in 
locational skills 
Understanding multiple 
meanings 


Visual recognition of 
new vocabulary 
Recognizing prefixes and 
suffixes; syllabicating 
and placing accent 
marks 

Using guide words 
Recognizing word 
relationships 





Using syllabication 
clues to spelling 
Special spelling 
words 


Spelling words 
containing u sounds 
Special spelling 
words 

Building a spelling 
group 


Spelling words 

with prefix te/e 
Using word-analysis 
clues to spelling 
Special spelling 
words 

Building a spelling 
group 


Spelling words with 
suffix ize 

Special spelling 
words 

Building and 
recalling spelling 
groups 


Spelling 
test 


Pages 42-43 


Pages 45-47 


Pages 50-53 


Page 55 


Pages 56-57 


Pages 58-59 


Pages 60-61 


Pages 62-63 


Talking 
Listening 


Talking about islands 
Listening to others’ 
opinions 


Discussing lighthouses 
Comparing lighthouse in 
photo with preconceived 
idea 

Sharing experiences 


Comparing entries in 
logs and diaries 


Inferring feelings of 
people in photograph 


Interpreting meaning of 
proverbs 

Discussing idea in 
quotation 


Understanding charac- 
ters’ feelings in story 
Listening to class- 
mates’ opinions and 
comparing with own 
Expressing opinion 
about characters’ 
experiences 

Inferring reasons for 
characters’ feelings 


Acting out scene from 
story excerpt 


Supporting opinion with 
reason 
Interpreting cartoon 


Stating opinion about 
islands and treasures 


Reading treasure map 
Drawing conclusion 
about island from map 
Interpreting island 

size by using map scale 
Making judgment about 
islands based on their 
locations 


Expressing opinion about 
islanders’ speaking 
habits 

Listening to class- 

mates’ sentences 


Relating place names on 
maps to location and 
events 

Making up place names 
to suit events 

Analyzing map and 
drawing conclusions 


Expression opinion 
about islands in 
photographs 


STARTING POI 
Learning Objectives 


Valuing 


Making judgments 
about particular 
style of life 


Discussing loneli- 
ness and being alone 


Expressing opinion 
about proverbs 


Discussing running 
away from home 
Discussing feelings 
of homesickness 


Comparing lists with 
classmates’ 





s 


; 
IN LANGUAGE 


“If Once You Have Slept on an Island” 


Writing 





Rewriting article in 
different style and 
comparing to original 
Writing diary and log 
entries 


Writing poem in free 
verse 


Writing in conversation 
from the previously 
acted scene 

Writing story about 
imaginary island 
adventures 


Writing cartoon 
caption 


Writing story to explain 
origin of a place name 
Writing letter to friend 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading selections 
about islands 
Interpreting writers’ 
feelings 


Inferring writer's 
feelings 


Appreciating excerpt 
from The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer 


Reading news article 


Comparing map to 
written description 
in Treasure Island 


Learning and apprec- 
iating Canadian 
folksong ‘‘I’se the 

B’y that Builds the 
Boat” 


Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Discussing associa- 
tions with word 
“island” 


Evaluating descrip- 
tive phrases in 
reading selection 
Locating examples of 
personification in 
article 


Choosing words to 
describe boy in 
cartoon and charac- 
ters in story 


Noting vocabulary in 
song 

Discussing Newfound- 
land expressions 
Conjecturing origin 
and meanings of New- 
foundland expressions 


Defining meaning of 
place names on map 
Creating place 
names 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Listing advantages and 
disadvantages of 

life in lighthouse; 
reaching conclusions 


Applying under- 
standing of 
proverb 


Making up 
bibliography 
of island 
stories 


Listing ons 
necessary for sur- 
vival on island 


Finding out about 
treasure on Oak Island 


Locating 

places on maps 
cng latitude 
and longitude 
markings 
Evaluating maps 
as sources of 
information 


Locating meaning of 
words in French-English 
dictionary 

Locating unusual place 
names on map 

Finding out about 
Newfoundland transpor- 
tation 

Making industrial map 
of Newfoundland 


Designing travel literature 





Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


If once you have slept on an island 
You'll never be quite the same. 
Rachel Field 


Rachel Field says that islands have an effect on the way people feel. In the opening poem} 
in this chapter, “Islands in Boston Harbor,” David McCord tells how islands affect him. The) 
stories in this chapter use islands as a setting for human and animal survival, with emphasis 
on the characteristics that contribute to survival in difficult situations. “Island of the Blue 
Dolphins” tells about a girl who lived alone on an island for eighteen years. “The Galapagos. 














South Pole on the island continent of Antarctica. 
For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 68-69. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Direct the students to the chapter title and photo on page 68. Ask them if they think anyone, 
would sleep on the island in the photograph. Explain that the island in the photograph is in thes | 


of the island is a freighter that took a wrong turnina fog and ran aground. It was loaded with é@ 
cargo of cars, which were later removed. 


who live or lived on islands, often through difficult situations. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


from the diary of Captain Robert Scott are average in reading difficulty. The nonfiction article 
“The Galapagos Islands” may be difficult for some children. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The selections in “If Once You Have Slept on an Island” in Starting Points in Reading 
emphasize the idea of survival — the characteristics needed to survive and the strategies! 
used to survive. In the same theme in Starting Points in Language the emphasis is on feelings 
toward islands — how poets feel about islands, how a girl living in a lighthouse feels about her 
way of life, how Tom Sawyer and his friends feel about hiding out on a small island. Language | 
activities include the study of figurative language, the origin of place names, and specialized | 
language used by islanders; the writing of logs, poems, and stories. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 70-71. 
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integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “If Once You Have Slept on an Island” in Starting Points in 
Language might be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Pages 42-43 — the opening poems give 
the class the opportunity to define the word 
island 


2. Pages 44-47 — a short selection about a 
girl living in a lighthouse is the starting point 
for a study of figurative language and the 
writing of log entries. 


4. Pages 48-49 — after reading about two 
girls living alone, the meaning of loneliness 
is explored 


5. Pages 50-54 — an excerpt from The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer describes how 
Tom, Joe, and Huck run away to an island 
and leads to a consideration of the words 
used to describe certain characteristics 


6. Pages 56-57 — a map study exercise 
encourages children to find the location of 
various islands around the world 


9. Pages 58-59 — the effect of isolation on 
language is emphasized in language ac- 
tivities related to place names in Newfound- 
land 


11. Pages 62-63 — as a culminating activity 
students select an island they would like to 
visit 
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Starting Points in Reading 


3. How a resourceful girl lives alone on an 
island is described in an excerpt from /sland 
of the Blue Dolphins 


7. After locating the Galapagos Islands ona 
map, children read a nonfiction article about 
the wildlife found there 


8. The excerpt from The Swiss Family 
Robinson describes the family’s first day 
marooned on an island. 


10. The island of Antarctica is the setting for 
the classic account of Robert Scott’s jour- 
ney and death 


i 
For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


- a tee eS 


Books 
* = Easy ““ = Average *** — Advanced 


**Allen, Hazel. Up from the Sea Came an Island. Scribners 
*Anderson, Lonzo. The Day the Hurricane Happened. Scribners 
***Armstrong, Richard. The Secret Sea. Dent 
“Asch, Frank. | Met a Penguin, A Love Story. McGraw-Hill 
*Baldwin, Anne. The Sometimes Island. Grosset & Dunlap 
***Beam, Maurice. Adventure in Survival. Putnam 
“Berrill, Jacquelyn. Wonders of the Antarctic. Dodd, Mead 
*“Bradbury, Bianca. Two on an Island. Houghton Mifflin 
***Brett, Bernard. Bernard Brett's Book of Explorers and Exploring. Puffin Books (Pengui 
*Brink, C.R. Baby Island. Macmillan, N.Y. 
“Bristow, Joan. A World Explorer: Robert Falcon Scott. Garrard 
*““Carpelan, Bo Gustaf Berlelsson (Tr. by Sheila La Farge). Bo Island: The Story of a Su 
mer That Was Different. Delacorte 
*“*Clewes, Dorothy. Storm Over Innish. Nelson 
“Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Oxford University Press 
*De Leeuw, Cateau. Roald Amundsen, a World Explorer. Garrard 
*“Dukert, Joseph M. This Is Antarctica. Coward McCann 
***DuSoe, Robert. Three Without Fear. David McKay 
*“Ery, Rosalie K. September Island. Dutton 
**Graham, Robin Lee, with Derek L.T. Gill. The Boy Who Sailed Around the World Alon 
Golden Press 
“*Hayes, Wilma Pitchford. Pilgrims to the Rescue. Washburn 
“™Kirkup, James. Insect Summer. Knopf 
*“*Livingston, John, and Lister Sinclair. Darwin and the Galapagos. Canadian Broadcastin¢ 
Company 
“*May, Julian. The Antarctic: Bottom of the World. Creative Education Society 
*“O’Dell, Scott. /sland of the Blue Dolphins. Houghton Mifflin | 
“Parrish, Anne. Floating Island. Harper 
*“Perry, Roger. The Galapagos Islands. Dodd, Mead 
*““Phleger, Marjorie. Pilot Down, Presumed Dead. Harper 
*“*Pope, Ray. The Strosa Light. Children’s Press 
“Ransome, Arthur. Swallows and Amazons. Lippincott 
*“*Robertson, Keith. The Wreck of the Saginaw. Viking 
*“Ronne, Finn. The Ronne Expedition to Antarctica. Messner 
“Rumsey, Marian. High Country Adventure. Morrow 
“Rumsey, Marian. Shipwreck Bay. Morrow 
*Scarf, Maggie. Antarctica: Exploring the Frozen Continent. Random House 
**Scott, Jack Denton. Loggerhead Turtle: Survivor from the Sea. Putnam 
***Southall, lvan. To the Wild Sky. St. Martin's Press 
*“Stevenson, R.L. Treasure Island. Scribner’s Illustrated Classics (paperback) 
***Taylor, Theodore. The Cay. Doubleday 
**Tluchor, Alois (Tr. by Anthea Bell). The Cave Children. S.G. Phillips 
*““Verne, Jules. A Long Vacation. Holt 
“*“Verne, Jules. The Mysterious Island. World 
“West, Joyce. The Sea Islanders. Roy 
“Williams, Ursula. The Cruise of the Happy-Go-Gay. Meredith | 
**Williams, Ursula. Island Mackenzie. Morrow 
“Wyss, J. The Swiss Family Robinson. Grosset & Dunlap 
***Yolen, Jane. The Wizard Islands. Crowell 


— 
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Films 


Adventure in Newfoundland. 16 mins., 3 secs., color. National Film Board 

Crane Island. 11 mins., 22 secs., b&w. National Film Board 

Islands of the Frozen Seas. 30 mins., b&w. National Film Board 

Stefansson: The Arctic Prophet. 15 mins., 56 secs., b&w. National Film Board (Deals with the 
Canadian Arctic but gives an idea of polar exploration) 

The Windswept Isles. 9 mins., 50 secs., b&w. National Film Board 


Page 69 Islands in Boston Harbor 


In this imaginative poem, David McCord expresses his thoughts about the islands in Boston 
Harbor and tells what meaning an island has for him. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing islands 
Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Illustrating section of poem 


Literary Appreciation 
Understanding poet’s meaning 
Choral speaking 
Discussing poetic form 


tarting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Discussing Ask the students to define “island.” Encourage them to talk about islands they have visited 
islands — where the islands are, what they did there, what the islands are like. 
“If you could visit any island you wished, what kind of island would it be? Why would you 
want to visit it? How long would you stay there?” 
etting purpose Tell the students the name of the poem and ask them to listen as you read it aloud to find 
for reading out what an island means to the poet. 


elving Into the Poem = —— 


Thinking About the Poem 


Drawing 1. After you finish reading the poem, have the students discuss what an island means to 
inference the poet. Elicit that an island represents freedom to him. 
Recalling 2. Point out to the students that the poet describes some actual features of the islands and 
details some imaginary features. “What are the real things the poet sees on islands? What are the 
things he imagines about the islands?” 
Understanding 3. “What do you think the poet means when he says, “A lot/Is in one’s island point of 
oet’s meaning view’?” (The way you see an island depends on the point of view from which you are looking 


at it and the imagination you bring to it.) 
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TS 


Drawing 
inferences; 
relating 
reading to life 


Exploring Further Afield 


Choral 
speaking 


Discussing 
poetic form 


Writing poems 


Illustrating 


Pages 
70-81 


4. Have the students read the last verse of the poem. “Why do you think an island repres 
ents freedom to the poet? Does an island give you a feeling of freedom? What places beside 
an island could you go to to get this same feeling? What other feelings might people hav 
about islands?” (Some answers might be loneliness and happiness.) 





Choral Speaking. Have the students work in groups and prepare the poem for chorg 
speaking. Some points for the students to discuss beforehand are: ‘‘What solo parts will ther 
be? What parts will there be for light and heavy voices? Which verses should be read by th 
whole group? If you wish to use background sounds what will they be and where will you us 
them?” 

Creative Writing. Discuss the poetic form used by David McCord. “How many lines are i 
each verse? What is unusual about the way the poet ends the fourth, sixth, and eight 
verses?” (Thoughts or sentence units do not end at the end of a line.) “Do you think this styl 
is easier to write than the style where a thought is completed at the end of a line? Why? Whe 
kind of rhyming pattern does McCord use?” 

After the discussion, have the students write a poem in a similar style about an island the 
would like to visit, have visited, or have read about. The length of the poem should be left up 
the students. 

Art. Suggest that the pupils make a drawing or painting illustrating part of the poem. 


Island of the Blue Dolphins 


Island of the Blue Dolphins is based on the true story of an Indian girl — Karana — wh 
spent eighteen years alone on an island seventy-five miles off the coast of California. 





Vocabulary 


Names: San Nicholas, Channel Islands, Karana, *Ghalas-at, *Aleuts, *Rontu, *Tumaiyowi 
*Mukat, Coral Cove 


Indian Words: zalwit, *naip 
Phonetic Words: /air, “headland, shellfish, spit, *sandspit, devilfish, overtake 
More Difficult Words: gnawed, pelicans, *cormorants 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Speculating and conjecturing 
Drawing conclusions 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Relating reading to life 
Inferring character traits 
Evaluating 
Supporting inferences 
Expression opinions 
Matching words and definitions 
Supporting conclusions 
Understanding relationships 
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a 
Research 


Reading; 
film viewing 


latching words 
and definitions 


Drawing 
and supporting 
§ ~=conclusions 


i 
/ 


Skimming; 
classifying 


Bills for Reading and Research 


ee CESK GIe Ai Cl Cee ee ee eee 


Research. Refer to the fourth follow-up activity on page 81. Encourage the students to use 
a variety of reference books to find the answers to the questions, and then have them report to 
the group. 

Reading and Film Viewing. Refer to the last two follow-up activities on page 81. /sland of 
the Blue Dolphins is published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Word Meaning. Distribute copies of this exercise for independent work. (Answers are 
indicated.) 


Match the following words from the story with their meanings. Read each definition care- 
fully. Then choose the correct word from the list on the right, and write it on the line after the 
meaning. 

















1. A large, tough, brown seaweed (kelp) cormorant 
2. A point of land running out into water (headland) gnawed 
3. An octopus; a sea animal with eight arms (devilfish) coral 
4. Dead body of an animal (carcass) devilfish 
5. A large bird with webbed toes (cormorant) kelp 
6. A group of animals (pack) pitch 
7. A tough band or cord that joins muscle to bone (sinew) sandspit 
8. A narrow ridge of rocks or sand near the surface of the water (reef) carcass 
9. Ahard red, pink, or white substance formed from skeletons of tiny sea 
animals (coral) pack 
10. Bit or tore away (gnawed) headland 
11. Come up alongside or pass (overtake) reef 
12. Sticky substance from certain evergreen trees (pitch) sinew 
13. Den of a wild animal (lair) lair 
14. A section of low, sandy land jutting out into water (sandspit) overtake 


Characterization. To help the students reach and support conclusions about character 
traits from what has been read, and to encourage precise use of words, have them complete 
the following exercise. After they finish working, discuss the answers with them. (The first part 
of each answer is indicated. Reasons for answers will vary.) 


Decide whether or not each adjective below describes Karana. Write Yes or No in the 
space before each adjective and then give a reason for your choice. 






































(Yes) clever 
(Yes) strong 

(No) unhappy 
(Yes) brave 

(No) bewildered 
(Yes) resourceful 
(No) — cruel 














(Yes) handy 


Understanding Relationships. To provide opportunity for the students to develop an 
awareness of the relationship of specific phrases to designated headings, have them com- 
plete this exercise. Write the following headings on the chalkboard: “Statements and phrases 
related to a description of the island” and “Statements and phrases related to the character’s 
survival on the island.” Point out that certain statements and phrases in the story tell about the 
setting of the story — the island on which Karana lived, and certain phrases tell about 
Karana’s attempts to make a life for herself on the island — her struggle for survival. For 
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Pages 
82-93 








example, the phrase “taking my weapons with me” describes something that Karana did a 
part of her attempts to survive on the island. 
Direct the students to skim through the story to locate statements and phrases that fit unde 
each heading. Record the phrases on the chalkboard and discuss the relationship of each t 
the proper heading. (Some possible answers are indicated. Accept any others that the st 
dents can justify. Six to ten phrases under each heading are sufficient.) | 


Statements and phrases related to a description of the island 


wild dogs on the Island 

nearby was a ledge of rock 

along the foot of the hill that led to the cliff 
pile of rocks 

surrounded by thick brush 

chasing the pelicans that roost there 
numerous fish nearby 

many sea caves on the Island 

the water was almost as black 


Statements and phrases related to the character's survival on the island 


taking my weapons with me 

| did not hope to kill more than five of them 
| spent those days making more arrows 
gathering shellfish 

| made a fire and cooked my supper 

| had speared two fish 

| worked on the canoe 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 10) 
Syllabication and Accent 
Syllabicating and accenting 


Language Development 
Noting variety of action words 


Spelling 
Using syllabication clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 





The Galapagos Islands 


This photo study explores animal life on the Galapagos Islands in the Pacific Ocean ant 
explains how creatures survived on these islands, according to Darwin’s theory of evolution 


Vocabulary 


Isla Santa Maria, Isla Floreana, Charles “Darwin, Charles Darwin Research Station, Tortoise} 
Rearing House :| 


Foreign Words: galapago, bobo 
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~e 


tarting Points 


Using map; 
referring to 
glossary 


Examining 
pictures 
Reading 

technique 


etting purpose 
for reading 


Phonetic Words: moonscape, grim, spores, “plunder, possessive, surf, strict, refrigera- 
tion, submerged, dozing, ticks, cactus, *booby, midair, equator, preen, situation, generation 


More Difficult Words: molten, “fissures, tortoises, penguins, *cacti, inadequate, 
‘predators, “iguanas, excess, squirt, unique, surveys 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Examining pictures relating to text 
Recalling details 
Recognizing theory 
Comparing animals 
Expressing opinions 
Drawing inferences 
Speculating 
Drawing inferences from photograph 
Understanding word meaning 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Modeling or drawing animals 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Reading maps 
Using glossary 
Finding specific words in text 
Using sources of information in community 
Reviewing use of various reference books 
Noting article structure 
Noting use of sub-headings 


Getting Ready to Read 


Before beginning this selection, have available a world map or globe and books about the 
Galapagos Islands, the birds and animals that live there, and Charles Darwin. 

Have the students find on a map South America, Ecuador, and the Galapagos Islands. Help 
them with the pronunciation of Galapagos (see the glossary), but leave the discussion of the 
word’s origin until later. 

Direct the students to page 82 in the reader and have them look at the map. Point out that 
the names of the islands are in both Spanish and English, and explain that Spanish is spoken 
in most South American countries, including Ecuador. Have the group note the distance from 
Guayaquil (gwi ya kel’) the port city of Ecuador, and locate it on a larger map. It is important 
that the students be aware that the islands are far from the mainland. 

Tell the pupils that on these islands in the Pacific Ocean there are a number of birds and 
animals. Have them look briefly at the pictures in the selection. 

From the pictures and format of the selection, the pupils will realize that this is an informa- 
tional article. Have them recall the way such an article should be read — a section at a time, 
with pauses for thinking about and discussing the information set forth. 

Direct the students to turn to pages 83-84 of the reader. Ask them to follow in their books as 
you read aloud, to find out how the islands were probably formed and inhabited. 
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Delving Into the Selection 


Recalling 
details 


Recognizing 
theory 


Examining 
a picture 


Recalling 
details 


Examining 
a picture; 
using a map 


Comparing 
Recalling 
details 


Stating opinion 


Drawing 
inference 


Using map; 


speculating 
Inferring 


Details 


Reading and Discussing 













The Galapagos Islands, pages 83-84 


After you have finished reading this section, check the students’ recall and understanding 
by asking the following questions: | 


1. “How do scientists believe the islands were formed?” 
2. “How did birds probably first arrive on the islands? How did penguins and seals probably 
first reach the islands?” 
“Why was the environment ‘harsh’?” 
“How did some creatures adapt themselves to their environment?” 
“Why did most early visitors come to the islands?” 
“Why did most settlers not stay?” 
“To which country do the islands belong?” 
Tell the students that a theory is an idea that someone has to explain something, but it} 
hasn't been proved. Ask them to find the word in paragraphs 1 and 2 that shows that some of, 
the ideas presented are theories. (believe, believed) 


TS) eS) ee 8 


Sea Lions, page 85 


Ask the students to look again at the picture on page 85 and read the caption. Then have 
them read the left column silently to find out more about sea lions. Some questions to ask 
following reading might be: 


1. “What is the female sea lion called? the male? the young?” 
2. “Who is in a sea lion group?” 
3. “What are some of the responsibilities of the bull?” 


The Giant Tortoises, pages 86-87 


Have the students look at the picture on page 87 and then choose someone to read aloud: 
the caption. Ask the pupils to locate Isla Santa Cruz (es'la san ta cruz’) on the map on page}, 
82. . 

Read aloud the first paragraph on page 86. Then ask pupils to read aloud the rest of this / 
section. 


1. “In what way does a Galapagos tortoise differ from most tortoises?” (It is much larger.) | 

2. “How much does a full-grown tortoise weigh?” 1! 

3. “What are three ways in which the adult tortoise is well-equipped to survive on the 
islands?” i 

4. “Why do so few of the young tortoises survive?” ) 

5. “Why are there so few adult tortoises now?” 

6. “What laws do you think there should be to protect the tortoises?” 


Dragons of the Galapagos, pages 88-89 


Have the students look at the photographs on page 89 and read the captions. Ask them i) 
why they think the marine iguana is so named. (They may want to check the meaning of | 
marine in the dictionary.) i 

Have Hood Island located on the map on page 82. Then turn back to page 88 and have the }) 
students speculate on why the iguanas are called the dragons of the Galapagos. 

Call upon pupils to read aloud sections of the text. “Using the information just read, why are 
these iguanas likened to dragons? Is the explanation in the article similar to the ideas you had 
from looking at the picture?” 


1. “Why do the marine iguanas live near the shore?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Inferring from 
a photograph 


Examining 
pictures; 
using a map 
Noting details 
Word meaning 
Comparing 


Recalling 
details 
~ Comparing 


Recalling 
details 


Note to the 
Teacher 


Examining 
a picture; 
using map 


Recalling 
details 
Discussing 
theory 
Drawing 
inference 
Locating 
specific words 
Concluding 


Recalling 
details 
Expressing 
opinion 


2. “What do the marine iguanas eat?” 

3. “What are three reasons why marine iguanas are suited to a marine life?” 

4. “Look again at the photograph of a lava lizard on page 89. Do you think the lava lizard is 
a marine iguana or a land iguana? In what way has the lava lizard adapted to its environ- 
ment?” (Its color blends in with its surroundings.) 


Sea Birds of the Galapagos, pages 90-91 


Ask the students to look at the pictures on pages 90 and 91 and read the captions. Have 
them locate Isla Espanola (és'la es pan yo’la) on the map on page 82 and find the English 
name for the island. 


“What sea birds that live on the Galapagos are shown in the pictures?” 
2. “What does preen mean?” 
3. “In what ways do the blue-footed boobies and the masked boobies appear to be similar? 
In what ways to they appear to be different?” 


Direct the students to read silently the text on pages 90-91 to find out more about the 
boobies and other sea birds on the Galapagos Islands. 


“Why are there so many sea birds on the Galapagos Islands?” 
2. “How many kinds of boobies are found on the Galapagos? What are they called?” 
3. “In what way do you think the Galapagos penguin is different from the Antarctic pen- 
guin?” 
4. “Why is the Galapagos cormorant unique?” 
5. “What is the theory used to explain the unique characteristic of the Galsnages cormor- 
ant?” 


Darwin’s Finches, page 92 


At the beginning of this lesson plan an explanation of theory was given. The information on 
page 92 zeroes in on a specific theory. It is a simplified explanation of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution through the process of natural selection. Darwin believed that all living things 
developed from older forms of life. 

Direct the students to page 92 and the photograph. Have them read the caption and find 
Isla Santa Maria on the map on page 82. 

Ask the students to read silently the selection on page 92 to find out who Darwin was and 
why his name was given to these birds. 

Follow the reading with a discussion about Darwin and the finches. Some questions to ask 
might be: 


“How many species of finches did Darwin see on the islands?” 

2. “What difference did Darwin notice about each species?” 

3. “Following his observations, what explanation or theory did Darwin come up with to 
explain the changes in the finches?” 

4. “Why were the creatures on these islands good examples for Darwin’s theory of the 
process of change?” (because of their relative isolation from other places) 

5. “What words and phrases are used in the last two paragraphs to show that Darwin’s 
ideas are a theory?” 

6. With the students discuss the last question on the page. 


The Galapagos Today, page 93 


Have the students read page 93 to find out about the Galapagos Islands today. 

After the students have read the section, ask them what destructive things man has done 
on the islands and what positive things are being done to protect the wildlife there. 

Direct the students to the caption and promote a discussion about whether or not they 
would like to visit the Galapagos Islands. 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Research in 
community and 
using maps 
Research using 
several sources 


Writing poems 


Modeling or 
drawing animal 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Noting 
structure of 
article; 

use of 
sub-headings 


Reviewing sources 
of information 






















Research. 1. Refer to the last sentence in the caption on page 93. Choose several stu- 
dents to investigate routes, air and sea fares, land arrangements, etc., as well as the length off 
time involved, and report to the class. 

2. Have the group find out more about Charles Darwin and his theories. Encyclopedia 
may be quite helpful for this research, but have the students check several sources, including} 
magazines such as the National Geographic. 

Creative Writing. Have the students choose an animal mentioned in the reading selection) 
and write a poem about it. The poem could be fanciful or factual. 

Art. Have the students make a model or drawing of one of the animals mentioned in thel 
reading selection. It is suggested that modeling clay be used for the models, as it will harden} 
and can then be painted. 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Organizing Information. Call attention to the structure of the article on the Galapagos) 
Islands. Recall that when authors first begin to write articles they have many ideas and bits of, 
information in their minds. If they write down their thoughts as they occur to them, the articles) 
would be disorganized and unclear. Review that authors use sub-headings to help make their) 
ideas and information clear to readers. Have the pupils name the sub-headings in this article} 
(The Sea Lions, The Giant Tortoises, etc.) Point out that the author grouped all her informa-) 
tion about the Galapagos under the appropriate sub-headings. Discuss that the information is) 
organized still further — the author decided on the details to stress in each section. Recall that) 
most parts of the selection include a description of the animals being discussed, how they are} 
equipped to survive on the islands, and their habits. || 

Have the pupils note that the pictures illustrate some of the details in each section of the} 
article. Elicit that the article is made more interesting by the use of the photographs and also} 
by the inclusion of an unusual or even humorous detail or two about the animals being}! 
discussed. For example, the section on sea birds includes the origin of the name “booby” and. 
emphasizes the blue feet of one of its kind. 

Have the pupils skim the whole selection again to appreciate how the clear organization| i 
makes the article easy to understand, how the addition of unusual facts adds interest, and | 
how the illustrations make the details described more vivid. 

Locating Information. Display copies of various kinds of reference books in the class-|} 
room. Review with the students the purpose and use of reference materials. Elicit that}| 
reference books help them gather information for oral and written reports and projects of 
various kinds. Recall that such books contain factual material and are classed as nonfiction. i 

“What are some of the reference books that you know? Where can you find these books?” f 
As the pupils name various types of references books, write them on the chalkboard. Develop! 
a list similar to the one below and have the pupils examine the reference books on display. | 


atlas language book encyclopedia i] 
science textbook social studies text dictionary . 
math text biography collection health book 


Read the following topics and have the students tell which reference book or books would. 
be the best source for finding the information. | 


. the meaning of the word “chasm” 

. the distance of the planet Mars from the earth 

. a synonym for “pity” 

. the population of Regina, Sask. 

the number of hours of sleep recommended for various age groups 
. the length of the St. Lawrence River 
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Finding specific 
information 


Pages 
94-104 


7. the provinces that border Ontario 

8. the proper way to write a business letter 

9. the formula for finding the area.of a rectangle 
10.the names of all of Canada’s prime ministers 
11. the life stories of Canadian inventors 


As an independent assignment, have the pupils choose one of the above topics, locate the 
required information in reference books, and report their findings to the group. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 11) 


Structural Analysis 
Noting words with double suffixes 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary symbols for u-sounds 


Language Development 
Classifying words 


Spelling 
Spelling words containing u-sounds 
Special spelling words 
Building a spelling group 


The Swiss Family Robinson 


Taken from the classic first published in 1813, this story excerpt tells how the Swiss Family 
Robinson survived a shipwreck in a storm at sea. The emphasis in this section of the story is 
on how the family worked together in difficult situations. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Swiss, Robinson, Fritz, Ernest 


Phonetic Words: coconuts, instinct, eyesight, framework, “cleft, kindled, “casks, captor, 
boastful, congratulated, stork, laden, embers, acidly, mercilessly, foresight, waddled 

More Difficult Words: desolate, sufficient, flamingos, tow, extravagant, “muslin, 
“cauldron, biscuit, stupidity, debris, routing, agouti, crevices 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Speculating 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Supporting inferences 
Evaluating 
Understanding expression 
Making and supporting judgments 
Comparing Robinson family with families today 
Drawing and supporting conclusions 
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Starting Points 


Playing a word 
association 
game 


Speculating 


Purposes 
for reading 


Recalling 
details 


Expressing opinions 

Classifying story details 

Numbering events in sequence 
Recognizing cause and effect 

Matching characters and personal qualities 


Creative Expression 
Writing stories using word game as starting point 


Developing Concept 
Family members working together 


Language Development 
Playing word association game 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting narrator of story 
Comparing stories 
Characterization 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to find specific information 
Making lists 


Getting Ready to Read 


To set the mood for the story, have the students play a word association game, using words 
appropriate to this theme. 

(a) Ask for two volunteers. Explain that one person is to start with a word such as 
shipwreck. The second person responds with the first word'that crosses his mind after he | 
hears the word shipwreck. The first one then responds with a word that comes to mind when 
he hears the second person’s word. And so on. 

(b) Call for two other volunteers who will record the responses of the first pair on the board. 

(c) When each partner of the first group has had five or six responses, have another group 
do the same thing, using a different starting word, such as island. 

(d) Divide the students into groups of four so that everyone has a chance to play the game 
as a partner and/or a recorder. 

Keep the lists on the board and have the pupils use them later for story writing. Some other 
words that can be used as starting points are survival, isolation, raft. 

Direct the pupils to open their readers and look at the illustration on page 96. Encourage 
them to speculate on what has happened. Then read aloud the story introduction, as the 
pupils follow in their books. 

Have the pupils suggest one or two questions they would like to have answered through | 
reading the story. (For example: What was the first task that needed to be done after the | 
family reached land?) Then ask the students to read the story silently to find out the answers — 
to their questions and to note what the different family members did to survive on the island. 


Reading and Checking 


After the pupils have read the story, refer to the purposes set for reading and have them — 


answer the questions they suggested earlier. Then help them organize the story details about |) 


the work that the various family members did during their first day on the island. 


\. 
e On the chalkboard make a list of the story characters as the pupils recall their names. 
e Have the students recall from memory the contributions that each character made for the - 
family’s survival. List these contributions on the chalkboard. 
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Skimming to 
find specific 
information 


e Briefly review the fundamentals of skimming. (Don’t read every word; look for key words 
that indicate relevant material; ignore parts that seem unrelated to the topic.) Then ask 
the students to open their books and skim the story for other contributions that can be 
added to the list. Complete the lists with information suggested through their skimming 
procedures. 


Delving Into the Story 


Drawing 
inferences 


Making and 
supporting 
inferences 

Noting narrator 
Making 
inference 


Evaluating 
Understanding 
expression 
Supporting 
judgment 


Recalling 
details; 
inferring 
Making 
judgment 
Making 
comparisons 


Supporting 
conclusions 
Details; opinion 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. Ask the students to answer the first follow-up activity question on page 104, left column, 
and give reasons to support their replies. (Yes, because they came fairly well equipped and 
were very clever about using the resources on the island.) 

2. “How do you think the family felt at the beginning of the story as they approached the 
island? Find lines in the story to support your answer.” (They seemed happy. “How exciting it 
all is!’ exclaimed little Francis; “Ernest ... was delighted at the idea of some coconuts’) 

3. “Who is telling the story?” (Mr. Robinson) 

4. “Find evidence to indicate that the island the Robinsons landed on is in the semi-tropics 
or tropics.” (There were palm-trees and flamingos; night came suddenly — there was no 
twilight.) 

5. “Which person do you think was the better ‘hunter — Jack or Ernest? Why?” 

6. “What did Mr. Robinson mean when he said on page 98, ‘In our position, everyone must 
pull his weight.’?” 

7. “Mr. Robinson said that Ernest was selfish. Do you agree or disagree with him? What 
details in the story support your answer?” (Agree. Ernest didn’t want to wet his feet; he hid the 
mussel and later used it for himself.) 

8. “How did Fritz react to the dogs stealing the agouti?” (He went into a rage — lost his 
temper.) “Why do you think he reacted this way?” (He was the one who found the agouti and 
probably wanted his contribution to be shared by his family.) 

9. “Do you think the punishments Mr. Robinson gave Ernest and Fritz were fair or unfair? 
Why?” 

10. Have the pupils discuss the ways the four children and Mr. and Mrs. Robinson were 
similar to and different from parents and children of today, considering what they did and what 
they said to each other. (The father was the head of the family and an authoritarian figure 
whom the children obeyed unquestioningly; the mother displayed the traditional duties of 
housewife; the children were similar to children of today in that they lost their temper, quar- 
reled with each other, etc.) 

11. “Which of the four children do you think was best able to survive on the island? Which 
was least able to survive? Why?” (Answers will vary.) 

12. Have the students discuss the final two questions in the left-hand column of page 104. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Making an 
idea line for 
comparing and 
contrasting 





Making a Chart. Have the group compare this story to ‘Island of the Blue Dolphins” by 
making lists of the things the characters in each story did to survive. Sketch an idea line chart 
on the board and fill in the details as they are suggested. 


Island of the Blue Dolphins 


killed enemy dogs 
gathered food 
made a fire 
cooked food 

fixed boat 


The Swiss Family Robinson 


pitched tent 

collected material for beds 
built fire 

prepared food 

hunted for food 
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Lead the students to see the similarities in each list: that in both stories the people were 
concerned with providing the basic necessities of life — food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
protection. Have the students make a chart for one of the stories, listing as main categories || 
the basic necessities of life and under each category putting the appropriate items from their | 
lists. Under the heading “Clothing” suggest that the pupils write down what they think the | 
characters did to provide this item. A partially-completed chart for “The Swiss Family Robin- 
son” might be somewhat as follows: 


Food Clothing Shelter Transportation 


Gathered Pitched Fixed boat Built shelter 
shellfish tent 
Built fire 





Cooked food 
Prepared soup 
Hunted for 
food 





Writing Creative Writing. Have the students write a story using as a starting point the words 
stories developed in the word association game in “Getting Ready to Read.” 


Skills for Reading and Research 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Numbering Sequential Order. Have the pupils complete the exercise below to test their recognition of 
events in the order in which the Robinson family performed tasks on their first day on the island. 
sequence Duplicate the exercise and distribute copies to the group. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read the phrases below and then number them according to the order in which the Robin- 
son family performed the tasks described. 


(4) built a stone hearth 

(3) fastened hooks to the sides of the tent so the entrance could be closed at night 

(11) fastened the entrance to the tent 

(1) unloaded the boat 

(6) put a pot of water on the flames 

(10) loaded guns and laid them nearby 

(5) kindled some driftwood into a fire 

(2) made a framework for a tent 

(8) hauled casks out of the water 

(9) made spoons out of oyster shells 

(7) cooked dinner 

Recognizing Causal Relationships. Write the following exercise on the chalkboard or distribute copies 

cause and effect to the group. Direct the pupils to write down or read each sentence beginning in the left |) 
column and then write after it the correct ending from the column on the right. (Answers are |) 
indicated. Have the pupils correct any errors by referring to the text.) ft 
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Matching 
characters 
and personal 
qualities; 
supporting 
judgments 


_k 


. Because of a shipwreck, (f) 
2. The boys collected dry grass and moss 
(i) 
3. Mr. Robinson made a stone hearth (g) 
4. Mrs. Robinson wanted to make some 
soup (j) 
5. Because Jack wanted some mussels 
(b) 
6. Mr. Robinson heard Jack yelling (k) 
. A lobster gripped Jack by the leg, (m) 
. It was funny to see “the captor taken 
captive” (c) 
9. Because it was beating its iail against 
Jack, (I) 
10. Mrs. Robinson preferred to cook the 
lobster separately (0) 
11. Because Ernest mixed up the salt with 
earth and sand, (n) 
12. The family forgot to bring spoons and 
forks (a) 
13. When Mr. Robinson placed the oysters 
on the hot embers, (d) 
14. Ernest didn’t supply the rest of the fam- 
ily with mussel-shells (h) 
15. The dogs licked Ernest's hands after he 
had been cruel to them (e) 


OnN 


(a) so they couldn't eat the soup at first. 

(b) he went looking among the rocks. 

(c) and Mr. Robinson laughed. 

(d) they opened up by themselves. 

(e) making Ernest cry. 

(f) the Robinson family set out for the 
nearest land in a small boat. 

(g) and then had a place to build a fire. 

(h) so his father ordered him to give his 
soup to the dogs. 

(i) to have comfortable beds. 

so she boiled a pot of water on the 

flames. 

(k) so he seized a hatchet. 

(l) he killed the lobster. 

(m) making him yell. 

(n) Mr. Robinson scolded him. 

(0) 


os 
— 


so it was not put in the soup. 


Using some of the sentences in the above exercise, briefly discuss with the students the 
relationship between cause and effect, pointing out which part of the sentence tells the cause 
of the happening, and which part tells the effect. Have them note that the part of the sentence 
that states the cause is the reason for the happening. 

Characterization. Have the group complete this exercise orally, or distribute copies to the 
pupils. If done independently, direct the pupils to write each characteristic in the column on 
the right after the story character to which it best applies. (The most likely answers are 
indicated.) After the pupils finish the activity, have them find and read aloud passages in the 


story that support their answers. 


Mr. Robinson (a), (i 
Mrs. Robinson (h) 
Jack (c), (f) 

Fritz (d), (e), (9) 
Ernest (b) 

Francis (f) 








) leadership 
) selfish 

) boastful 

) playful 

) impatient 


) easily angered 
) caring 
i) organizing ability 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 12) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing prefix tele 


Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing use of guide words 
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Language Development 
Using synonymous words and expressions 


Spelling 
Spelling words with prefix tele 
Using word-analysis clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 
Building a spelling group 


Page 105 Waves 


—apoem about the mystery of the sea and the constant motion of the waves 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing the sea 
Drawing inferences 


Creative Expression 
Miming poem 
Collecting and displaying visuals 
Writing captions 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to poem 
Relating illustration to poem 
Discussing mood of poem 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Setting mood To create a mood for this poem provide the students with shells of the conch variety that | 
for poem emit the sound of the sea when held to the ear. Try also to obtain a recording of the song 
“Ebbtide” by Robert Maxwell and have the students listen to it and talk about the sounds of | 
the sea. 
Ask the children who have been to the sea to describe the sound of the waves and how the | 
movement of the waves made them feel. 

Setting purpose Tell the students you are going to read to them a short poem called “Waves.” Ask them to 
for reading listen and try to visualize what is happening in the poem. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening and Discussing 


Reacting to After reading the poem aloud, have the students talk about what they visualized. Then ask | 
poem and them to turn to page 105 in their readers and discuss their feelings about the art work | 
art work accompanying the poem. “Do you think the art work fits in with the mood created by the | 
poem? Why?” The pupils will probably want to read the poem silently at this point. 
Understanding “What two qualities does the poet say waves have?” (They are always in motion and are 
poem constantly changing.) } 
opinion “How do you think the poet feels about the waves? Why?” 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Miming 


Collecting 
visuals 


Pages 
106-113 





Dramatization. Have the group mime the action of the waves in the poem while one 
student reads it aloud. To show that they are all part of one wave the students could form a 
line with some people standing, some crouching, and some half-crouching to show the 
different stages of the wave. They should coordinate their movements with each other. 

Collecting. Have the students make a collection of visuals about the sea, such as shells, 
pictures, etc. Display the visuals and direct the students to write short captions for each one. 


The Last March 


On January 18, 1912 Robert F. Scott, an Englishman, and a party of explorers, reached the 
South Pole, just over a month after Roald Amundsen. As Scott and his companions — 
Bowers, Wilson, and Oates — made their way from the South Pole to a supply depot, they 
encountered severe blizzard conditions that slowed their journey and eventually cost them 
their lives. Scott’s diary, which was maintained throughout much of the ordeal, provides the 
reader with concrete evidence of the courage and endurance shown by these explorers as 
they sought to open the unknown regions of the world’s most southerly island — Antarctica. 
Emphasis in this selection is on the struggle for survival, the personality characteristics of the 
explorers, and an appreciation of the diary as a valuable record of events and feelings. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Captain Robert Scott, Ernest *Shakleton, Dr. Edward A. Wilson, Roald 
*Amundsen, Titus “Oates 


Enrichment Words: *theodolite, geological, “primus, *pannikin 


Phonetic Words: bleak, reliable, huskies, motorized, sledges, liable, *cairn, midday, 
frostbites, testify, bravery, insensible, abandonment, critical, verge, possessor, *pemmicar), 
contemplate, amputation 


More Difficult Words: gorges, scurvy, adequate, depots, rations, *Providence, as- 
suredly, “dissuade, “indigestion 


*Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing explorers and exploration 
Speculating 
Expressing and supporting opinions 
Making judgments 
Inferring feelings 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Supporting inferences 
Recognizing foreshadowing clues 


Creative Expression 
Making a diorama 
Dramatizing diary scenes 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 
Understanding author's meaning 
Genre: diary 
Appreciating value of a diary 
Comparing diary with story 
Further reading 
Discussing diary characteristics 
Generalizing about character traits of explorers 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Reading a map 
Finding specific words and phrases in a diary 
Taking notes 
Writing reports ; 
Researching South Pole and North Pole exploration 
Skimming to locate specific information 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


Discussing Promote a discussion about explorers and exploration. “If you could be an explorer today, | 
exploration what might you explore?” (Underwater and outer space are two possible answers.) 
Reading a map On a map or globe, have the students locate the South Pole and ask them the name of the 


island continent it is on. (Antarctica) Encourage them to share what they know about Antarc- |) 
tica with the group. ) 
Speculating Direct the pupils to find in the table of contents the title of the last selection in the unit about | 
islands. Ask them to speculate on the meaning of the title and what the selection might be 

about. (If the students have a tendency to read ahead, you may want to omit this question.) 
Setting purpose Read the introduction on pages 106-107 to the students as they follow in their readers. | 
for reading Then ask them to read the diary entries, thinking about what kind of persons Scott and his | 
men were. (Because of the strong emotional tone of these excerpts it is recommended that | 
the students read all the entries silently before a discussion takes place.) 


Reading and Reacting 


Reacting After the students have finished reading the selection, encourage spontaneous reaction. 
Because a discussion of the explorers’ qualities will take place in question 1 below, it is | 
suggested that a long discussion about the men be avoided at this time. 


Delving Into the Story 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Expressing 1. Have the pupils discuss the questions in the first four activities on page 113, right | 
and eee ting column. (Answers to activities 1 and 2 will vary, but in all instances students should be able to |: 
ee give reasons for their answers. They may wish to write down Oates’ feelings or discuss them ) 
making orally. For activity 4, you may want students to locate supporting statements in the diary | 
judgments; entries. Some possible answers are: courageous — “We must go on...” (March 14); “My | 
inferring companions are unendingly cheerful. . .” (March 16-17); compassionate (understanding or 
feelings; thoughtful) — “. . .he proposed we should leave him in his sleeping bag. That we could not |) 
characterization do...” (March 16 or 17); “For God’s sake look after our people.” (final entry). 
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Recalling and 
inferring 
details 


Understanding 
author's 
meaning 


Drawing 
inferences 


Making 


judgment 


Supporting 
inference 
Explaining 
nickname 


Inference 


Finding 
passages 
Inference 
Details 
Reacting 
Inferring 


Reacting 
Meaning 


Opinion 





Value 
of a diary 
Comparing 


xploring Further Afield 


Rereading and Discussing 


1. Direct the pupils to read the first entry. “What problems did Scott and his men have? 
What are head winds? How would they have affected the party?” (Head winds would have 
slowed down the men and made their trek even more difficult.) 

2. Have the pupils read the entry for March 14. When they have finished reading, discuss 
the following questions: 

(a) “What kind of clothing did the men wear? Don't forget the details shown in the picture, 
as well as the information given in the text.” 

(b) “How were the men traveling?” 

(c) “What difficulties did the men face?” 

(d) “What did Scott mean when he wrote: 

> ‘Poor Oates got it again in the foot.’ 
_ ‘Must fight it out to the last biscuit.’ y 

3. Have the pupils read the next entry, then talk about the following: 

(a) “Scott wasn’t sure of the exact date of this entry. What does this tell you about his 
condition?” (He was probably in a dazed condition from the constant struggle and the death of 

Oates.) 

(b) “Scott tells about the death of Oates. Do you think Oates’ action showed bravery? Why 
or why not?” (The teacher may want to mention that the Eskimo people had a similar custom 
whereby in times of famine, the oldest and weakest left the igloo and wandered off to die, so 
that the young and strong would have more food to share.) 

(c), “Does Scott think the group will survive? Find the sentence that tells you this.” 

(d) Some pupils may wonder at Scott's using the name Titus Oates, when the name is 
“given as Lawrence Oates on page 107 of the reader. The real Titus Oates lived in the time of 
o> King Charles II and gained notoriety by making up a story about a plot to assassinate the king. 

Since the incident is a colorful one and the name rather odd, Titus Oates tends to stick in the 
minds of those who study English history. It was natural, therefore, that his comrades would 
affectionately dub Lawrence Oates “Titus” Oates. 

If you think the group sufficiently advanced to infer this fact, ask a pupil to find the entry for 
Titus Oates in the encyclopedia and report to the group. Otherwise, a simple explanation on 
your part would be best. 

(e) “Why do you think the men left some of their equipment at the camp?” (To lighten their 
load and hopefully make it easier for them to travel.) 

4. “Read the entry for March 18.” 

(a) “Find words and phrases that tell you the men are still hopeful of reaching their destina- 
tion.” (but better may come’; ‘nearly’; the others are still confident of getting through.’) 

(b) “Why did Scott not notice the first signs of frostbite in his right foot?” (The discomfort 
caused by indigestion was probably more painful at the time.) 

5. “Read the entry for March 19. What two basic supplies had been stored at the depots 
along the route?” (food and fuel) 

6. “Read the entries for March 21, 22, and 23. What feelings about Scott and his situation 
do you have at this point?” 

7. “Read the last entry.” (March 29) 

(a) “How do you think Scott felt when he finished writing this entry?” 

(b) “How did you feel after you read this entry?” 

(c) “What do you think Scott meant by his last line ‘For God’s sake look after our people’. ?” 
(He was concerned about the dependents of the men in his party and wanted to ensure that 
they would be looked after if the group did not return.) 

(d) “Do you think Scott feared death? What are the reasons for your opinion?” 


~4 


\ 





Discussion. 1. With the students discuss what a diary is. (A record of a person’s thoughts 
and actions.) Then talk about the question in activity 5, right column, page 113. 

2. Have the students discuss how a diary differs from a story, keeping in mind this selection 
and the excerpts from /sland of the Blue Dolphins and The Swiss Family Robinson. 
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Further 

reading; 

taking notes; 
making a written 
report or 
diorama 


Dramatizing 
diary scenes 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Discussing 
characteristics 
of a diary 


Discussing 
explorers’ 
character 

traits 


Recognizing 
foreshadowing 
clues 

































e “How is a diary different from a story about a similar situation?” (A diary account is briefer 

and has less description and detail; it is dated and is written in the first person from ny 
point of view of the narrator.) 
e “Would you rather read a diary or a story? Why?” (Answers will vary. Some students ma}; 
say that in some cases they would rather read a diary and in other cases a story.) 
See also the exercise on Noting Diary Characteristics under the heading; 
Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills in this lesson plan. 

Research. The pupils may choose one of the following activities. 

1. Direct the attention of the group to the last activity in the right-hand column on page 11 
Encyclopedias and books about North Pole exploration will help the students answer thes¢ 
questions. This would be a good opportunity to emphasize the skills of notetaking, makin 
outlines, and writing reports that are outlined in this guidebook and in the Handbook o 
Starting Points in Language, level c. 

2. Suggest that the students make a diorama to illustrate part of Scott’s expedition. Be 
sides using the information from the diary, have them use other source material such as thi 
encyclopedia, biographies, history books, maps. 

3. Roald Amundsen was the first known explorer to reach the South Pole. Have thé 
students find out about him and his expedition and/or about other people who have explores 
the South Pole, and present their findings in a report, as in question 1 above. 

Dramatization. Have the students work in groups and dramatize some of the situation} 
described in the diary entries. One suggested way to present this is as follows: 

e Have one student be the voice of Scott and record the diary entries on tape. 

e While the recording is playing, the rest of the group can mime the actions and situations 
as they are heard. The emphasis should be on movements and facial expressions. 

e if stage lighting is available, have it concentrated on the movements and expressions. 

e Sound effects — high winds — may also be added. 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Noting Diary Characteristics. Referring to the excerpts from Scott’s diary, discuss th 
following characteristics with the students: (1) A diarist often makes daily entries, and so ig 
likely to write down whatever greatly concerns him at the time. His ideas and thoughts ma\ 
not be well organized. Scott seldom used topic paragraphs but gave a running commentary 
on the men’s physical condition, the miles traveled, the miles still to be traveled, and the 
weather. (2) The diarist often asks questions of himself or expresses thoughts that he cannoy 
say to others. Scott had serious doubts that the men could survive but it was important for the 
morale of the group that he remain hopeful. Only in his diary could he say “I doubt if we car} 
possibly do it.” (3) The diarist often writes with understatement. Scott used short, ordinary) 
sounding phrases that implied great tragedy — “No doubt about the going downhill,” “Truly 
awful outside the tent,” “It seems a pity, but | do not think | can write more.” (4) As referenc 
material, the diary is a primary source of information, since it is a first-hand account of events 
by one who saw or participated in them. | 

See also the discussion exercise under the heading Exploring Further Afield earlier in this 
lesson plan. 


Character Traits. Lead the group in making some generalizations about the characteristics) 
of explorers and adventurers. Note the traits the students suggest to describe Scott and as 
whether they might be applied to all explorers. Have the students answer the question by (1) 
selecting three or four well-known explorers and (2) noting the qualities common to them all: 
Lead the group to see that although explorers are sometimes motivated by personal ambition, 
excess patriotism, even greed, generaily they have certain highly commendable traits. 

Critical Reading. Explain to the students that writers often give their readers clues to} 
events that will happen later in the story. This foreshadowing adds to the interest of the stom 
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have the pupils locate and read the sentence: “It must be near the end, but a pretty merciful 
end.” 
Skimming Have the students skim through the story to find sentences and phrases that foreshadow 

the death of the explorers. Some examples are given below, and the pupils will find others. 

e “| doubt if we can possibly do it.” 

e “No doubt about the going downhill, but everything going wrong for us.” 

e “Must fight it out to the last biscuit, but can’t reduce rations.” 

e“ Should this be found | want these facts recorded.” 

e “| don’t think any one of us believes it in his heart.” 

e “Today forlorn hope.” 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 13) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing suffix ize 


Dictionary Usage 
Developing speed in locational skills 


Word Meaning 
Understanding multiple meanings 


Spelling 
Spelling words with suffix ize 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


Unit Review 


cognizing new Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list (with the asterisks 
rds introduced omitted). Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the pupils find the word and draw a 
in unit circle around it. 


2. 

*midair 
middle 
midday 


5) 6. 
*fissures headwaiter 


fray *headland 
foresight headline 


3. 
eyesight 
equal 

*equator 


Ue 
cacti 
*captor 
casks 


4. 
patrons 
primus 

“preen 


8. 
biscuit 
boast 

*boastful 








9. 10. 
triple strict 
turtles sufficient 
“tortoises *sandspit 


si 
Shakleton 
sheltering 

*shellfish 


12. 
lozenge 
lifeboats 

*laden 




















































ch 14. TS: 16. 

*situation pang contract embarked 
sufficient pannikin *congratulated enamel 
sloshing *penguins caramel *embers 



















7h 18. 19. 20. 
Providence *iguanas stubborn accident 
*predators identical stupendous *acidly 





preferably ignored stupidity axis 
































Pr) 22. 23. 24. 
swirls spores supervising depots 
*surf strife *submerged dozen 






surge *strict submarine *dozing 
























ANS), 26. Biles 
“overtake moonlight - casks 
overturn *moonscape cacti 





*cactus 


St 
pemmican 

*pelicans 

penguins 


molten 


30. 
*gnawed 
gnats 

gnarled 


overweight 


29. 
equator 

*excess 

expect 
















See 
windup 
wading 

*waddled 






























33: 34. 35. 36. 
“grim sporting pleasure possess 
gorges sprigged plumber “possessive 









protective 


40. 
forgiveness 
forecast 

“foresight 


grated *spores *plunder 


Sie 38. 39. 
*squirt coronet merciful 

squirmed “cormorants *mercilessly 
squint coral mercy 




























































41. 42. 43. 44. 
inquire devilfish scurvy surveying 
unicorn dissuade suffering survived 





*unique *desolate *sufficient *surveys 








































45. 46. 47. 48. 
desolate “routing “flamingos bleaker 
depots routine flaming “bleak 

*debris route fumbling black 















49. 50. ole 52. 











general *coconuts instance fissures 
generous cacao *instinct frostbites 
*generation cocoa instant “framework 






















56. 
religion 
liable 

*reliable 


60. 
musical 
muscle 

*muslin 


54. 

*kindled 
kindliness 

kingdom 


ise). 
fishing 
fizz 

“fissures 


53. 
towline 

*tow 

tough 


Si 58. 59. 
' extraordinary *molten caution 
“extravagant melting *cauldron 
extinguished muslin congratulate 
























61. 
*crevices 
cruises 
creased 


69. 
pannikin 

“*pemmican 
permission 


62. 
hustling 

“huskies 
hysterical 


66. 
iguanas 


ingredients 
“indigestion 


To: 
glamorous 
grated 

“gorges 


63. 
motorcycle 

“motorized 
motors 


67. 
inadequate 

“adequate 
adapted 








ale 
amphibians 

“amputation 
annoyed 


64. 
sloshing 
sleds 

*sledges 


68. 

“rations 
rattles 
research 


72. 
crevices 
craftier 

*critical 





Understanding Relating Selections to a Theme. With the pupils discuss the meaning of the word survival 
“survival”; (continuance of life; the fact of living). Then write on the chalkboard the titles of the four prose 




















summarizing selections in this unit. Have the pupils summarize what each selection tells about survival. 
After discussing the word survival, if you wish the pupils to continue the activity indepen- 
dently, duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. Go over the directions care- 
fully with the group. (Sample answers are indicated. Accept any that are correct.) 
Read the titles of selections in this unit listed below. Under each title write down in a 
sentence or two what the selection tells about survival. 
Island of the Blue Dolphins 
(The story tells how an Indian girl survived alone on an island.) 
The Galapagos Islands 
(The selection tells how various animals have changed and survived on these islands.) 
The Swiss Family Robinson 
(The story tells how a family survived a shipwreck and began to make a new life on an island.) 
The Last March 
(Robert Scott wrote in his diary how his party of explorers struggled to survive in the Antarctic 
on their way back from the South Pole to a supply depot.) 
Reading Literary Appreciation. With the pupils recall the various selections in this theme. For each 
favorite selection in turn, have individual pupils find and read aloud the passages they enjoyed most 
passages or found the most interesting. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Progress Check) 


Structural Analysis; Syllabication and Accent 
Recognizing prefixes and suffixes; syllabicating and 
placing accent marks 


Dictionary Usage 
Using guide words 
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Language Development a 
Recognizing word relationships 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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THE UNEXPLAINED 


oe) 





The Alice Jean 
Poem, Page 115 


Beware of Black Cats 
Pages 116-117 


The Invisible Man 
Pages 118-133 


The Listeners 
Poem, Pages 134-135 


Eric the Great 
Pages 136-147 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Defining 

Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 
Expressing opinions 


Discussing 

Recalling details 
Understanding word meanings 
Relating reading to life 
Expressing opinions 
Categorizing 


Understanding radio terms 
Noting, recalling and 
understanding details 
Inferring characteristics 
Inferring feelings 
Expressing opinions 
Drawing inferences 
Determining cause and effect 
Numbering events in 
sequential order 
Summarizing 


Speculating 
Drawing inferences 


Recalling details 
Comparing ideas 
Inferring characteristics 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding personal 
relationships 

Drawing conclusions 
Understanding meaning 
Expressing opinions 
Discriminating between 
true and false statements 


Understanding relationships 
of selections to theme 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives i 





Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Using table of contents 
Making a chart 


Skimming to note form of 
radio play 

Skimming to find points 
of suspense 

Preparing questions 
Visiting radio station 


Locating supporting phrases 
Using reference sources 

Using card catalogue 

Noting Dewey Decimal numbers 
Taking notes 


‘a 
| READING 
he Unexplained”’ 




















Word Analysis 


Literary Appreciation Dictionary Usage Spelling 






Noting mood of poem 
Using descriptive words 

Noting reactions of characters 
Understanding author's meaning 












§Genre: radio play Introducing syllabic Spelling words 



























Comparing radio, TV, and stage consonants containing / — 
Reviewing dictionary sounds 
symbols for i — sounds Special spelling 
Distinguishing between words 

Author's meaning and technique synonyms and antonyms Building a 





nderstanding theme 
joting narrator's function 
nderstanding function of 


spelling group 






plot divisions 
nderstanding role of 
suspense in plot 





eacting to poem 
loting mood 

loting descriptive words 
elating illustration to 






omparing poem and ghost story 
omparing poems 

















oting descriptive words Spelling words 





Noting shifting accent 







haracterization Understanding compound with shifting 

words accent 

Word discrimination Spelling compound 
words 
Special spelling 
words 
Recalling spelling 
words 
Recalling spelling 


groups 


Recognizing new words Spelling test 
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Pages 64-65 


Pages 66-67 


Pages 68-69 


Pages 70-71 


Pages 72-73 


Pages 74-77 


Pages 78-81 


Talking 
Listening 


Talking about strange 
objects in the sky 
Comparing drawings; 
noting similarities 

in eyewitness accounts 


Locating details in 
reading selection 


Comparing mental images 


to written descriptions 
of UFO’s 

Supporting decisions 
with facts and opinions 


Forming opinion about 
story based on evi- 
dence 

Suggesting reasons for 
similarities in 

people’s reports 


Sharing dream recollec- 
tions 

Making judgment about 
dream montage 


Discussing zodiac signs 
Comparing stated per- 
sonality characteristics 
to self 

Relating characteristics 
of zodiac signs to 
people 


Conjecturing about 
solution to trick 
Comparing class results 
from experiment on 
breath control with 
Houdini’s results 


Discussing optical 
illusions 

Performing card and’ 
rope tricks 





Acting out interview 
scene 


Role playing specific 
scenes 


Acting out scene about 
Houdini 


STARTING POIN | 


Learning Cbjectives 


Valuing 


Evaluating reliabil- 
ity of astrology in 
determining person- 
ality characteris- 
tics and in predict- 
ing future 


LANGUAGE 





| Writing imaginary story 


mRecording dreams in 
notebook 


Writing free verse about 


nightmares 


scribe unfavorable 
haracteristics 


titing explanation of 
mow device works 
Designing challenge 
Doster 


The Unexplained” 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading about a 
Houdini escape act 


Language Study 


Vocabulary 
Development 


Understanding meaning 
of words related to 
personal character- 
istics 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Translating 
written des- 
criptions into 
visual form 
Comparing 
information in 
observers’ 
reports 


Listing ques- 
tions for 
interview 


Locating and 
evaluating 
evidence in 
informal 
article 


Making up 
dream montage 
Locating 
information on 
dreams 


Designing a 
device 
Charting class 
results of 
experiment on 
graph 


Recording magic 
tricks on file 
cards and 
organizing in 
box 

Performing 
magic show 

for other 

classes 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Tell me, tell me everything! 
What makes it Winter 
And then Spring? 
Which are the children 
Butterflies? 

Why do people keep 
Winking their eyes? 

Where do birds sleep? 

Do bees like to sting? 

Tell me, tell me please, everything! 


Harry Behn 
















As this poem suggests, there are many things and occurrences in our world that mystify 
— some are unexplainable and some are explainable. The poem “The Alice Jean’ tells ab¢ 
the mysterious return of a sailing ship to its home port after sixty years. “Beware of Bla 
Cats” is an informational selection that presents a brief explanation of the origins of so 
well-known superstitions. Can a person become invisible? If so, how and why? This is t 
theme of “The Invisible Man,” which is presented in the form of a radio play. “The Listenef 
is a mysterious poem with many questions left unanswered. “Eric The Great” is about 
young Houdini. As a young boy, Erich Weiss (later named Harry Houdini) wanted to becom¢ 
magician. He practiced hard and astounded his audiences by performing feats that seem) 
impossible — yet they were all explainable. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 100-101. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Ask the students to tell about mysterious things that cannot be explained that have hé 
pened to them or people they know. This could include such things as dreams and premc 
tions. 

Have the students look at the photograph on page 114 and suggest what is happenil 
(The people are on Toronto Island — near Toronto’s harbor — and the lights of downto 
Toronto are in the background.) 

Read aloud the title “The Unexplained” and tell the students that the stories and poems 
the unit are about unusual occurrences in our world, some explainable and some unexplé 
able. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the unit “The Unexplained” the short selection “Beware of Black Cats” is easy to rei 
The story “Eric the Great” is average in reading difficulty. Because of its vocabulary a 
setting, the play “The Invisible Man” may be difficult for some children. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


The activities in the theme “The Unexplained” in Starting Points in Language emphas| 
the distinction between what can be explained and what cannot be explained. Differ : 
accounts of UFO sightings lead children to distinguish between scientific explanations 4! 


opinions. The topic of dreams is the starting point of research on the subject. Activities bas) 


points out that there are often explanations for the “unexplainable.” 
For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 102-103. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “The Unexplained” in Starting Points in Language might be 
integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language Starting Points in Reading 


1. The selection “Beware of Black Cats” 
describes some well-known superstitions 
and could serve as an introduction to the 
more serious aspects of the theme 


2. Pages 65-69 — the popular topic of 
UFO’s is the starting point for interviewing 
and writing activities 


3. Pages 70-71 — after keeping a dream 
notebook, children write poems, make a 
dream montage, and research the topic 


4. Pages 72-73 — a study of zodiac signs 
leads to vocabulary activities and to a dis- 
cussion about the reliability of predictions 
based on birth signs 


5. The play “The Invisible Man” might be 
read at this point or performed at any con- 
venient time in the theme 


6. How Houdini prepared to be a magician 
is described in the selection ‘Eric the 
Great” 


7. Pages 74-77 — the question of how 
Houdini performed one of his “death- 
defying” acts is posed in a short reading 
selection 


8. Pages 78-81 — learning about magic 
tricks and putting on a magic show might be 
a culminating activity 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy * — Average *** — Advanced 


*Abels, Harriette Sheffer. The Circus Detectives. Ginn, Boston 
*** Allen, Judy. The Spring on the Mountain. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
**Anckarsvard, Karin. The Mysterious Schoolmaster. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
**Anderson, Kathleen. Who /s Victoria? Little, Brown 
*Beachcroft, Nina. Wel/ Met by Witchlight. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Atheneum | 
**Blyton, Enid. The Secret Seven and the Circus Adventure. Children’s Press 
*“Bradbury, Ray. Golden Apples in the Sun. Curtis 
“Bradbury, Ray. S /s for Space. Doubleday 
“Brock, Betty. The Shades. Harper & Row 
“Bryan, J. The World’s Greatest Showman: The Life of P. T. Barnum. Random House 
**Cameron, Eleanor. The Court of the Stone Children. Dutton 
“Colby, Carroll B. Strangely Enough. Sterling 
“Corbett, Scott. The Red Room Riddles; A Ghost Story. Little, Brown 
“Curry, Jane Louise, The Lost Farm. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Atheneum 
““Dines, Glen. The Mysterious Machine. Macmillan, N.Y. 
“Duncan, Lois. A Gift of Magic. Little, Brown 
**Edmonds, |.G. The Magic Man: The Life of Robert Houdin. Nelson 
***Ellwood, Roger. Monster Tales: Vampires, Werewolves, and Things. Rand McNally 
**Fisher, John. John Fisher’s Magic Book. Prentice-Hall 
*“Garfield, Leon. Mr. Corbett’s Ghost. Pantheon 
*Green, Roger Lancelyn. A Cavalcade of Magicians. Walck 
“Harris, Christie. Secret in the Stlalakum Wild. Atheneum 
“Harris, Leon. The Moscow Circus School. Atheneum 
“Johnson, Elizabeth. Break a Magic Circle. Little, Brown 
“Kendall, Lace. Houdini: Master of Escape. Macrae Smith 
“™*Kirk, Rhina. Circus Heroes and Heroines. Hammond 
**Klinger, Gene. The Spectaculars. Reilly & Lee (Grock, Houdini, Barnum, Rice, W.C. Fiel¢ 
Ringling Bros.) 
**Kusan, lvan. Koko and the Ghosts. Harcourt 
**L’Engle, Madeline. The Young Unicorns. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Lively, Penelope. The Ghost of Thomas Kempe. Dutton 
*“Manning-Sanders, Ruth. A Book of Wizards. Dutton 
**McGovern, Ann. /f You Lived with the Circus. Four Winds Press 
***Norton, Andre. Here Abide Monsters. (A Margaret K. McElderry Book) Atheneum 
““Olfson, Lewy. Dramatized Classics for Radio-Style Reading, Vol. 1. Plays, Inc., Bosto} 
**Parker, Richard. The Old Powder Line. Nelson 
***Severn, Bill. Bill Severn’s Big Book of Magic. McKay 
**Severn, Bill. Magic in Your Pockets. McKay 
***Sleator, William. Blackbriar. Dutton 
“Snyder, Zilpha Keatley. The Truth About Stone Hollow. Atheneum 
*Spearing, Judith. The Museum House Ghost. Atheneum 
*St. John, Sylly Folk. The Ghost Next Door. Harper & Row 
***Storr, Catherine, Thursday. Harper & Row 
***Sutton, Felix. The Big Show: A History of the Circus. Doubleday 
***Wells, H.G. Time Machine and the Invisible Man. Children’s Press 
“White, Laurence B. So You Want to Be a Magician? Addison 
“Wood, Ruth C. Mystery of Gold Hill. Harvey House 
*Woolley, Catherine. Ginnie and the Mystery Light. Morrow 
“Wrightson, Patricia. An Older Kind of Magic. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
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Page 115 


rting Points 


Preliminary 
activities 


Films 


Dracula. 27 mins., b&w. Sterling Ed. Films 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 27 mins., b&w. Sterling Ed. Films 
Tara, the Stonecutter. 8 mins. Cahill and Associates, Inc. 


Filmstrip 
The Gold Bug, by Edgar Allan Poe. Encyclopedia Britannica, No. 8370 


Tape Recordings 


Dr. Heidegger's Experiment, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 15 mins. From the series Wonderful 
World of Books 11, New York Board of Education. 

Road Block: Mystery. 30 mins. From the series Radio Guild Theater. Radio Station — 
University of Michigan. 


Poems 


Brewton, Sara W. and John E. (compilers). Shrieks at Midnight: Macabre Poems Eerie and 
Humorous. Thomas Y. Crowell 


The Alice Jean 


“The Alice Jean” tells about the unexplained return of a ghost ship to its original port after 
sixty years. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Defining “ghost” and “ghost ship” 
Drawing inferences 
Recalling details 
Noting ship’s gender 
Expressing opinions 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems and stories 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting mood of poem 
Using descriptive words 
Noting reactions of characters 
Understanding author’s meaning 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students for their definitions of a “ghost.” 

“What do you think a ghost ship is?” You may wish to have the students think about the 
following questions during the discussion: 

Could a sailing ship move without sails and without crew? 

How long could a crew on a Sailing ship survive without reaching land? 

How long could a wooden ship withstand the effects of weather and salt water? 
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Purpose 
for listening 


Noting mood; 
noting 
descriptive 
words 


Delving Into the Poem 


Inferring 
meaning; 
finding phrases 
Drawing 
inference 


Recalling 
detail 
Drawing 
inference 


Noting 
reactions 


Understanding 
meaning 


Noting 

ship’s gender 
Inferring 
Opinion 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing a story 
or poem 


Listening 
to music 


Pages 
116-117 



































Ask the students to turn to page 115 and follow in their books as you read aloud a por 
about a ghost ship called the Alice Jean. Have them think about the mood created by 1} 
poem. 


Listening and Discussing 


After reading the poem, ask the pupils to describe the mood created. They may wish to U3 
some of the poet’s words and phrases. 
This poem may be rather difficult for some students, so it may be necessary to discuss W 
them the meanings of some of the passages. 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “What do the phrases ‘bare mast’ and ‘lone tiller’ tell you about the ship?” (The ship w 
without sails and no one was steering it.) “Find two phrases that tell you that no one wy 
aboard.” (crewless vessels; blind ship) 

2. “In the fifth verse the poet describes the crowd as ‘a hundred women’ and ‘the menfa 
Why do you think he mentioned the number of women but not of men?” (This emphasizes } 
fact there there were many more women than men in the community. Many men from 
community had probably been lost at sea, leaving behind wives and mothers.) 

3. “Who recognized the ship?” (an old woman who had lost someone dear to her! 
possibly her husband — at sea while on that ship.) 

4. “Why do you think the old woman was the only one who recognized the ship?” (The s} 
disappeared sixty years before, and the others in the community may have been too young 
remember it, or were not even born at that time.) 

5. “How did the other people react to the old woman’s question? Why?” (The wo 
gaped, perhaps in disbelief or fear; the men laughed, perhaps to show they didn’t believe | 
story.) 

6. “What is meant by the lines 


The blind ship came forgotten home 
To all but one of these. 


(The crewless Alice Jean was remembered by only one person in her home port.) 

7. “A ship is always considered feminine. What words used in the poem follow this c)# 
tom?” (mermaid, she, her) 

8. “What do you suppose finally happened to the Alice Jean?” 

9. “Do you think the disappearance and eventual return of the Alice Jean could be 
plained? If so, how?” 


Creative Writing. Have the students write a poem or story about a ghost ship. Before tt 
begin, have them list words from the poem that relate to the sea and words that relate to | 
ship, and then add other appropriate words they know. 

Music. Richard Wagner wrote an opera called “The Flying Dutchman,” about a sea capt 
who is punished for a crime by having to sail a ghost ship forever without ever coming to pi 
Obtain a copy of the story and the music for the pupils to listen to. As the opera is long, ) 
may wish to have the pupils listen to the overture only. 


Beware of Black Cats 


— a collection of some well-known superstitions and how they began 
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tarting Points 


Preparation 
for reading 


etting purpose 
for reading 


Vocabulary 
Phonetic Words: beware, witchcraft, *distorted, shattered 
More Difficult Word: *demon 


*starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recognizing and discussing superstitions 
Recalling details 
Understanding word meanings 
Relating reading to life 
Expressing opinions 
Categorizing 


Creative Expression 
Making posters 
Inventing superstitions 
Writing diary entries 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using Table of Contents 
Making a chart 


Getting Ready to Read 


Write the title “Beware of Black Cats” on the chalkboard. Ask the students to talk about 
what the expression means to them. (Their answers may include statements such as: It is a 
superstition; you will have bad luck if a black cat crosses your path.) Lead the discussion to 
the ideas of good luck and bad luck, and superstitions about good and bad fortune. Record on 
the board the superstitions that the students suggest. 

Direct the pupils to the Table of Contents and ask them to locate the page on which 
“Beware of Black Cats” begins. Have them turn to page 116 and suggest that they read the 
selection to find out how some well-known superstitions are believed to have begun. 


elving Into the Selection 


Recalling 
detail 
Defining 
“superstition” 


Vocabulary 


PS ne PM 


Reading and Discussing 


This informational selection can be read aloud in sections by the students, followed by a 
short discussion after each section. 


Introduction 


“What superstitions are mentioned in this section?” (Add any new ones to the list on the 


board.) 
“How would you explain or define a superstition?” (The answer should be somewhat as 


follows: A belief, founded on lack of knowledge or fear, that certain actions or things you do 
will change your luck.) 


It's bad luck to see a black cat - 
worse Still if it crosses your path. 


“What is witchcraft?” 
“What is a demon?” 
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Relating “Has a black cat ever crossed your path? Has a black cat ever changed your luck? Ho 


to life could this happen? 


Touch wood, when you talk about a wish for the future. 


Relating “What kinds of wishes have you heard people make before using the expression ‘toug 


to life wood’?” 


Break a mirror and you will have seven years’ bad luck. 


Expressing “Have you ever heard of anyone who had seven years’ bad luck after breaking a mirror? D 


opinion you think this could happen? Why or why not?” 


Recalling 


details “Why did people long ago throw salt over their left shoulder after they had spilled some? 


Exploring Further Afield 


Categorizing Making a Chart. Have the students make a chart grouping the superstitions in the text a 
on the board according to these headings: “Brings Good Luck,” “Brings Bad Luck, 
Bad Luck.” A partly-completed chart might be somewhat as follows: 





If you spill salt, throw a pinch of it over your left shoulder to keep away bad luck. 


7 66 


Brings Good Luck Brings Bad Luck Avoids Bad Luck 


touching wood when a black cat throwing spilled salt 


making a wish crossing your path over left shoulder 


a four-leaf clover breaking a mirror 
walking under a 
ladder 





Making Art. Have the students choose one of the superstitions they have talked about and make t 
posters a poster about it. First discuss how a poster about bad luck will differ from one about go 
luck. Then review some facts about making posters. (The message should be large and mé 
be illustrated or unillustrated; the poster should not be cluttered; easily-seen colors should 


used.) 
Inventing Creative Writing. 1. Have the students make up their own superstition and write a par 
superstition graph explaining how it came to be. 
Writing 2. Point out that Friday the 13th is said to be an unlucky day. Suggest that the pupils write 
diary entry diary entry from the point of view of a 13th child of a couple married on Friday the 13th. T 


year the child’s birthday is on Friday the 13th and he or she will be thirteen years old. Ha 
them decide whether 13 is a lucky or unlucky number and then write the diary entry for t 
child’s birthday. Have them share their writing with their classmates. 


Pages 


118-133 The Invisible Man 


Set in England, this story centers around a man named Griffin who, through experiment 
tion, has been able to make himself invisible. Because of this special quality, Griffin hé 
turned to a life of crime, his aim being to rule the world. But because his clothing and anythir 
he held were visible he needed an accomplice, and sought out a former classmate, Dr. Kem ) 
Under pressure, Kemp told Griffin he would help him, while at the same time he made plat) 
for Griffin’s capture. When the first plan failed, Kemp worked out another and Griffin we 


eventually killed. 


This play is a radio adaption of H.G. Wells’ novel published in 1897. Only a few of ttl 
episodes from the novel are included here. What seems like a fantastic plot is made mol 
believable by the realistic details and convincing fears of the characters. 

The components of a radio play — use of a narrator, sound effects, and off-mike remarks - 


help build up the suspense created by the situations in the story. 
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This selection is presented so that students will become familiar with the form of a radio 
play. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Griffin, Mrs. Hall, Jimson, Dr. Cuss, Mrs. Mallory, Dr. Kemp, Constable *Adye, 
Narrator, Coach and Horses Inn, *Iping, Burdock, Royal Society, University College 


Enrichment Words: ‘portmanteau, “sovereigns, mass “hysteria, *albino, *pigments, con- 
founded 


Phonetic Words: innkeeper, mike, *aback, porter, utterly, eerie, *cockney, rash, ablaze, 
jammed, wildfire, petty, townsmen, elude, shucking, meddle, housekeeper, observant, 
‘rendering, inert, “confederate, noose, tiptoeing, betrayed, *maiming, intensify, *volley, so- 
berly 


More Difficult Words: *haughtily, sociable, sociability, *dialect, burglaries, thieveries, 
deputation, phenomenon, accomplice, terrorize, strategy, surmise, hideous 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Understanding radio terms 
Noting, recalling, and understanding details 
Inferring characteristics 
Inferring feelings 
Expressing and supporting opinions 
Drawing and supporting inferences 
Determining cause and effect 
Numbering events in sequential order 
Summarizing 


Creative Expression 
Writing alternative ending for play 
Writing conversations 
Writing and presenting a radio play 


Literary Appreciation 
Understanding genre: radio play 
Comparing radio plays with TV and stage plays 
Reacting to play ending 
Noting characters’ reactions to specific situations 
Noting change in character's behavior 
Understanding author’s meaning 
Reacting to character at specific point in play 
Noting author’s technique 
Understanding theme of play 
Noting narrator’s function 
Understanding function of music in play 
Relating music to various moods of play 
Understanding function of sound effects 
Preparing and presenting radio play: understanding performers’ function, selecting music, 

preparing sound effects, choosing roles, etc. 

Considering kinds of material suitable for radio plays 
Understanding plot and plot divisions 
Understanding role of suspense in plot 
Noting points of suspense 


Starting Points 


Preparation 
for 
listening: 
discussing 
radio plays 


Comparing 


Skimming 
for 
information 


Understanding 
radio terms 


Purpose 

for 
listening 
Reacting 


Comparing 


Delving Into the Story 





Locating and Organizing Information 
Skimming to note form of radio play 
Skimming to find points of suspense 
Preparing questions 
Visiting radio station 


Getting Ready to Listen | 


1. Ask the students if they have ever listened to a story on the radio. Tell them that befq 
television was invented, the radio was a source of family entertainment, and radio stories} 
plays were very popular. 

“What senses do you use when watching a TV program? (sight and hearing) . 

“What sense would you use when listening to a radio play? (hearing. Emphasize that sou) 
alone is used to recreate the story.) 

“How do you think a radio play is presented?” (The story is read by actors and actress) 
taking various parts and speaking into microphones.) 


2. Have the students discuss ways in which a radio play would differ from a TV or stay; 
play. Following their discussion, tell them there is a radio play called “The Invisible Man” | 
page 118 in their readers. Ask a student to read aloud the characteristics of a radio play fo 
in the introductory activity in the left column and have the group compare these points 
their previous ideas. Other points to include are: 

e the actors use a script 

® no costumes or props are necessary. 


3. Have the students skim the first two pages to find out how a radio play is set up, nott 
specifically: 

e the names of the characters at the beginning of the play 

e where the Narrator’s part and Sound instructions occur 


4. Discuss the meanings of the following terms and list them on the board for use later or 
(a) fading — the sound effect becomes softer and softer until it is no longer heard 

(6) roaring out — the reader’s voice is loud (Italicized expressions following a characte 
name help the reader decide how to read the part. Have students find other examples 
these two pages.) 

(c) on mike — the reader speaks directly into the microphone 

(d) off mike — the reader steps away from the microphone but can be heard 

(e) in, under, and out — referring to the musical themes, this means that the music 
played at a normal level, then it becomes softer so that the voices can be heard over it, a 
finally it is turned off. 


Listening and Discussing 


Itis suggested that, to help students get the feeling of a radio play, the teacher read the p} 
aloud. The voice directions in italics after the characters’ names need not be read aloud, ff 
instead acted out by the teacher in the oral reading. | 

Following reading of the play, ask the students whether or not they liked the ending a} 
why. t 

Have the pupils read and discuss the first follow-up activity on page 133, right column 





Reading and Discussing 


indicated, then answer the questions suggested. 
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Noting details 


Inferring 


Noting 
reactions 


Inferring 
feelings 


Details 


Reactions 
Behavior 
change 


Noting 
details 
Noting 
details 
Noting 
reactions 


Drawing 
inference 


Understanding 
author's 
meaning 


Noting feeling 
Understanding 
details 


Inferring 
feelings 
Reacting 
Recalling 
details 


Inferring 
feelings 
Stating 
opinion 





1. Discuss the first section — pages 118-119. 
“What characters have been introduced up to this point in the play?” (Narrator, Griffin, 
Mrs. Hall) 
“What kind of person do you think Griffin is?” (Answers will vary.) 


2. Discuss the top part of page 120. 
“What was Mrs. Hall’s reaction to Jimson’s statement about Griffin?” (She laughed at 
him; she didn’t believe what he said.) 


3. Discuss the next section ending on page 121, second last line. 
“How do you think Griffin felt when Dr. Cuss surprised him by entering his room?” 
(Some suggested answers are: surprised, angry, contemptuous, afraid.) 


4. Discuss the next section ending on page 123 after the music cue. 
“Why did the deputation of townsmen go to Griffin’s room?” (to arrest and capture the 
invisible man) 
“How did Griffin react to their visit?” (He laughed at them and taunted them.) 
“How did Griffin's behavior change after the arrival of the townsmen?” (He became 
more violent, acting somewhat like a madman.) 


5. Discuss the next section ending on page 124 after the music cue. 

“To what town has the scene shifted?” (Burdock, near Iping.) “How do you know about 
the change of location?” (The narrator mentioned it.) 

“What characters were introduced in this scene?” (Dr. Kemp and Mrs. Mallory, his 
housekeeper.) 

“How did Dr. Kemp react to the rumors about an invisible man?” (He didn’t believe the 
rumors; he treated them lightly.) 

“How did Mrs. Mallory react to these same rumors?” (She believed them.) 

“What might be an explanation for the difference in their reactions?” (Dr. Kemp was a 
man of science, trained to believe that which can be proved; Mrs. Mallory reacted emotion- 
ally.) 


6. Discuss the next section ending on page 128 after the music cue. It may be necessary to 
explain briefly what Griffin meant in his speech at the bottom of page 126. 

“How did Dr. Kemp first know that someone was in his bedroom?” (His scientific training 
led him to be very observant and make full use of his senses. Thus he could notice a slight 
depression in the bed and unusual and unexpected sounds.) 

“Why did Dr. Kemp change his mind about not believing there was an invisible man?” 
(The evidence was in front of him.) 

“How did Dr. Kemp react to the invisible Griffin?” (calmly) 

“Why did Dr. Kemp agree to listen to Griffin's story and promise not to tell anyone about 
it?” (He was curious and he also had been threatened by Griffin.) 

“What problems did Griffin say he had as an invisible man?” (He was invisible only when 
undressed; things he touched or used were visible; he could be smelled by dogs.) 

“How do you think Griffin felt as he told Dr. Kemp his difficulties as an invisible man?” 
(Proud, sorry for himself, defensive, evil, and desperate are some possible answers.) 

“How did you feel about Griffin at that point in the story?” (Answers may vary.) 

“Why did Griffin need an accomplice?” (to protect and hide him while he performed 
necessary daily activities during which time he could be detected) 

“What was Griffin’s aim?” (to establish a reign of terror and eventually rule the world) 

“How do you think Griffin felt when he told Dr. Kemp about this plan?” (Some sug- 
gested answers are: powerful, evil, hopeful.) 

“Do you think the type of music suggested at the end of this section is appropriate? 
Why?” 


7. Discuss the next section ending on page 129 after the music cue. 
“How did Dr. Kemp feel that night?” (He was frightened.) 
“What decision did he make about Griffin?” (He decided not to do what Griffin wanted 
but to “fight” him.) 
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“How did he seek help?” (He wrote a note to his housekeeper, and put it around the 
outside doorknob.) 


8. Discuss the next section ending on page 132 after the music cue. 
“What word did Dr. Kemp use to describe Griffin?” (mad or madman) “Do you agreg 
with this description? Why or why not?” (Accept answers that can be supported.) 
“Why do you think the details of Kemp’s plan were not revealed to the reader or listeney 
at this point?” (to build up the suspense) 
“What did Kemp mean when he said, ‘| am a doomed man in any case’?” (If the pla 
failed, Kemp would die; if he did nothing Griffin would kill him by nine o'clock.) 


9. Have the pupils read to the end of the play. 
“What was Kemp’s plan to capture Griffin?” (He set himself up as a target for Griffin. He 
knew Griffin would attack him without a weapon, and by watching what happened to Kemp 
the Constable would be able to determine where Griffin was and take aim at him.) 
“Did Griffin's power make him happy? How do you know?” (No. He always had to be on) 
guard against being detected. At the time of his death his face showed great pain and grief. | 
“What do you think is the author’s message or theme of this play?” (Suggested answers) 

are: crime does not pay; there can never be happiness for anyone who wishes to rule the 
world.) 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Have the pupils skim through the parts of the play necessary to help them answer the 
following questions. 
1. “In what ways is the narrator’s part important in the play?” (supplies background infor} 
mation, describes the setting and action, explains what cannot be seen or heard, makes the 
transition between scenes and brings continuity to the plot) 
2. Have the students add to the list of radio terms begun before reading the play. Discuss 
the meanings of the words. 
3. Music plays an important part in creating mood. Discuss with the students: 
e where they have heard music used in this way. (Elicit that it is used in TV plays to create 
mood.) 
® where music is used in this play and why. (It often occurs at the end of a scene and cat 
indicate where a scene ends as well as reinforce the mood of the scene; it can increasé 
suspense; the repetition of music helps to unify the play.) 
@ what kind of music is suggested in the play? (eerie, lively, terrifying, evil, mysterious 
dramatic) 
® how music fits the plot. (One example is: on page 128, Griffin’s speech indicates an ev 
nature and the “evil theme” is used.) 


4. With the group, make a list of the other sound effects needed for the play and have the 
students suggest how they could make these sounds. The list could look somewhat af 
follows: 


Sounds How to Make Them 


wind howling 
running downstairs 
door being opened 
door slamming 


using voices 
running on the spot 
opening a door 
slamming a door 


Presenting a Radio Play 


Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 133. 
lf recordings of radio plays are available, have the pupils listen to one, noting especially) 
how the voice of each performer is varied to show feelings, the role of the narrator, how musi( 
and other sound effects contribute to the play. i 
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music and 
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sound effects 







Choosing cast 
and rehearsing 


Experimenting 
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‘Writing story 
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Visiting a 
radio station 


Determining 
ause and effect 


Decide with the students what music they will use and what they will need to produce other 
sound effects. Most schools have a collection of classical music recordings containing sec- 
tions that may be useful. Some suggested recordings are: “Peer Gynt Suite No. 1” by Grieg 
(“In the Hall of the Mountain King” may be used for the mysterious theme); “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” by Mussorgsky (the opening of “Promenade” may be used for dramatic music); 
“Scheherazade” by Rimsky-Korsakof; “Danse Macabre” by Saint-Saens; “Fifth Symphony” 
by Beethoven (the beginning of the first movement may be used for dramatic theme); ‘‘Spell- 
bound Concerto” by Miklos Rozsa (suitable music for many moods may be found in this 
selection). 

Encourage the students to suggest recordings of popular music that might be suitable. 
Also, gifted performers in the group may be able to create their own musical themes. 

Let various pupils try out for the reading of the roles, having the final casting done by the 
whole group or by a panel of judges. Provide time for the actors to practice reading their parts, 
giving help only if necessary. 

Some students may be more interested in working with the sound effects than with reading 
parts. Let these “technicians” experiment with ways of producing the desired sounds. 

Before making the final recording of the play, have the students experiment to see how the 
sound effects, music, and voices sound when recorded and make whatever changes are 
necessary. Then, when everything is satisfactory, let the pupils tape their presentation of the 
play. 

The final production should be shared with other groups or classes. If there is a resource 
center in the school, the tape could be placed there for other students in the school to enjoy. 


xploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. 1. “What might have happened if Dr. Kemp had decided to help Griffin? 
Suppose the Invisible Man had chosen to use his powers for good instead of evil. How could 
that have changed the story?” 

Discuss the questions above with the students. Have them choose one of the ideas to use 
as a basis for writing a different ending for the play. It could be written in story form or in play 
form. 

2. Suggest that the pupils write a conversation among the people of Iping or Burdock, 
discussing the strange events happening in the neighborhood. Some of the conversations 
could be dramatized for the class. 

Excursion. Arrange to visit a local radio station. Brief the students on some of the things 
they will see there and have them make a list of questions they would like answered while at 
the station. 


Bkills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Causal Relationships. Review briefly with the pupils the concept of cause and effect. Point 
out that in the stories they read, when one thing happens because of another, the connection 
between the two is often not signaled by a word such as because. The reader is simply 
expected to realize the relationship of cause and effect. Emphasize that observation, experi- 
ence, and practice in determining causes and effects will increase their ability to see this 
relationship. 

Write on the chalkboard the following sentences: 


1. The stranger was abrupt and needlessly impatient with Mrs. Hall. She was offended. 


2. Mrs. Hall was offended because the stranger was abrupt and needlessly rude to her. 
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After the pupils have read both sentences, lead them to make the following observations: 


1. When the events are listed, the cause usually comes first, followed by the effect. 

2. When the word because is used in the middle of the sentence, the effect is stated first} 

It is also possible to begin the sentence with the word because — Because the 
stranger was... 

Be sure the pupils realize that the cause immediately follows the word because. Then} 
distribute the following exercise. (Pages on which the answers can be found are indicated.) 


Finish each sentence below by writing the cause or effect. Keep in mind that the part tha 
follows the word because is the cause. Be as complete as you can; for example, the cause fo 
number 6 should contain at least two parts. After you finish each sentence, circle the cause. 


1. Jimson thought the strange guest was invisible because (page 120) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2. Because Dr. Cuss thought the stranger was rich, (page 121) 


3. The story told by Dr. Cuss seemed to explain the thieveries that had been going of 
because (page 122) 


4. Dr. Cuss was Griffin’s first victim because (page 123) 

5. Because Mrs. Mallory was upset by reports about the Invisible Man, (page 124) 
6. Dr. Kemp sensed that something was unusual about his room because (pages 124, 12: 124, “| 
7. Griffin recognized Kemp because (page 125) 

8. Kemp did not recognize Griffin at first because (page 125) 

9. Because Griffin was an albino, he was interested in (page 126) 


10. Griffin was not completely satisfied with being invisible because (page 127) 





11. The constable and his men arrived at Kemp’s house in the morning because (page 12 | 
iy 
il 
12. The constable knew where to fire to hit the Invisible Man because (page 133) ’ | 
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mbering events 
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radio plays 


Writing 
radio play 


plot divisions 


Sequential Order. Distribute the following exercise for independent work. (Answers are 
indicated for the teacher’s convenience.) 


The events below are not in the order in which they happened. Number them 1 to 14 to 
show the correct order. 


5) The Invisible Man killed Dr. Cuss. 

3) Mysterious robberies took place around Iping. 

11) The countryside was alerted to make life miserable for the Invisible Man. 
) Astrange guest appeared at Mrs. Hall’s inn. 

4) Griffin became visible. 

) Jimson the porter suspected that the guest was invisible. 

3) Constable Adye saved Dr. Kemp according to Kemp’s plan. 

) Dr. Kemp of Burdock refused to believe reports of an invisible man. 

) Kemp notified Mrs. Mallory that the Invisible Man held him prisoner. 

) Griffin threatened Kemp, insisting that he must help with Griffin’s scheme. 
2) Griffin notified Kemp that he was to die at 9 o'clock. 
) Townsmen of Iping tried to capture the stranger. 
0) Constable Adye of Burdock failed to capture the Invisible Man. 
) Griffin told Dr. Kemp of his scientific experiments. 


Literary Appreciation. Have the pupils consider what kind of material is suitable for radio 
plays and how stories must be adapted in order to be successful as radio plays. The discus- 
sion should include the following points: 


1. There must be a great deal of conversation. 

2. There should be enough characters to provide variety and interest, but not so many 
that listeners can’t keep track of them. 

3. Sudden turns and twists of the plot should be included to add interest. 

4. Disappearance, impossible stunts, and the like can easily be part of the plot because 
they don’t have to be shown. 


The pupils should be able to compare the kind of material described above with some less 
suitable material such as: very repetitious folk tales; stories in which visual setting is impor- 
tant; stories full of details or complicated vocabulary; and a long, involved plot. 

After the group has discussed the above activity and the form of a radio play as outlined in 
various sections of this lesson plan, encourage individuals or small groups to write a radio 
play of their own or adapt a favorite story. Later, each group could present the play to the 
class. 


Literary Appreciation. Explain to the students that most stories can be divided into five 
parts: the introduction; the rising action; the climax; the falling action; the conclusion. Point out 
that the climax is the point of greatest impact in a story, the decisive action in the plot, and the 
point at which the outcome of the conflict is determined. To further the students’ ability to 
follow and understand the plot of this story have them answer the following questions, allow- 
ing them to reread pertinent sections if necessary. 

Who is the main character in the story? 

What is his goal? 

What problem does he face? 

What is the high point of the story? 


Write on the chalkboard the chart headings shown below. Have the students write in the 
details that fit each heading. (Indicated in brackets are the pages on which the details for each 
heading can be found.) 

Story Plot 
1. Introduction: (page 118 to end of narrator's speech) 
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Understanding 
suspense: 
skimming to find 
points of 
suspense 


Pages 
134-135 


2. Rising Action: (page 118 from Griffin’s first speech to page 132: 
KEMP (Gasping): Ugh—I—) 


3. Climax: (page 132 — the sound of a volley of pistol shots) 


4. Falling Action: (page 132 last speech to Kemp’s explanation of 
his plan on page 133) 












5. Conclusion: (page 133 — the revelation of the visible Griffin) 


Literary Appreciation. This exercise may be done orally or the pupils may write the 
answers in their notebooks. 
Review the meaning of the word suspense. (a condition of being anxious and uncertain 


play, but there may be some suspense after the climax. 

Have the pupils skim through all or part of the play to find the places where the author bu 
suspense, making them anxious to read on to find out what was going to happen. They w 
probably note the following points of suspense from pages 118 to 121. 


Page 118 — The howling wind and the narrator's introduction set a mysterious moo y 
making the reader want to know what will happen. . 


Page 119 — Griffin’s attitude toward Mrs. Hall gives cause for speculation. 
Page 119 — The eerie theme at the end of this scene contributes to the suspense. 


Page 120 — Jimson’s description of the stranger and his conclusion that he was invisib 
add to the suspense. 


Page 120 — In his speech at the bottom of this page, the narrator said that Mrs. Hal | 
curiosity about the stranger changed gradually to fear. 


Page 120 — A rash of burglaries broke out. 
Page 121 — Dr. Cuss came running down the stairs of the inn, his eyes ablaze with frig 
Eic) 
Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 14) 


Dictionary Usage 
Introducing syllabic consonants 
Reviewing dictionary symbols for i-sounds 


Language Development 
Distinguishing between synonyms and antonyms 





Spelling 
Spelling words containing i-sounds 
Special spelling words 
Building a spelling group 


The Listeners 


— a mysterious poem about a traveler in the forest. The pupils should be encouraged) 
discuss their ideas about the poem, but no detailed analysis should be attempted. 
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ESetting purpose 
for listening 


Speculating 


Reacting 
Noting mood; 
noting 
descriptive 
words 


Relating 
illustration 
Noting 
alliteration 


Inferring and 
speculating 


Comparing 


tarting Points 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Speculating 
Drawing inferences 


Creative Expression 
Writing stories 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to poem 
Noting mood 
Noting use of descriptive words 
Relating illustration to mood of poem 
Noting and discussing alliteration 
Comparing poem and ghost story 
Comparing poems 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students to explain what a phantom is. Then tell them you are going to read a poem 
called “The Listeners.” Ask them to try to decide who the “phantom listeners” in the poem 
might be. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening and Discussing 


1. After you have read the poem, discuss the students’ answers to the question posed 
under “Getting Ready to Listen.” (Some students might say the phantom listeners are ghosts, 
particularly as they make no response “‘to that voice from the world of men.” Some might 
suggest that they are the ghosts of people who formerly lived in the house and may be 
relatives or friends of the traveler, since he said to tell them “I kept my word.”) 

2. Ask the students how the poem made them feel. 

3. Have the students read the poem to themselves and find words and phrases the poet 
used to create an eerie and mysterious atmosphere or mood. (Some suggested answers are 
“moonlit door,” “host of phantom listeners,” “the lone house,” “the quiet of the moonlight,” 
“Voice from the world of men,” “strangeness,” “echoing through the shadowiness,” “silence 
surged softly backward.”) 

4. Have the pupils look at the illustration and discuss how it contributes to the mood of the 
poem. 

5. Elicit from the students that poetry appeals to the sense of hearing. Point out that one 
poetic device that adds to the enjoyment of this poem is alliteration — the repetition of the 
same beginning sound in words. “How do the following alliterative phrases contribute to the 
pleasing sound of the poem: ‘forest’s ferny floor,’ ‘the starred and leafy sky’?” (The words are 
softened by the choice of initial consonants and this helps to convey the quality of stillness 
and adds to the sense of mystery.” Have the pupils find other examples of alliteration, then 
have them note that soft sounds are used throughout the poem. Phrases like “stirred and 
shaken,” though not strictly alliterative, have sounds that are very close: s, sh, st. 

6. “Why do you think the traveler came to the house?” 

7. “Why do you think there was no response to his knocking?” 

8. “What was his message to those inside the house? What do you think he meant?” 

9. “How is this poem like a ghost story? 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Writing story 
Comparing 


Pages 
136-147 





Creative Writing. Some pupils might enjoy writing the story suggested by the poem. 
Listening to Poem. Read aloud the following poem and have the students compare it wit 
“The Listeners.” 


Some One 


Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure—sure—sure; 
| listened, | opened, 
| looked to left and right, 
But nought there was a-stirring 
In the still dark night; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech-owl’s call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall, 
So | know not who came knocking, 
At all, at all, at all. 


Walter de la Mare 


Eric the Great | 

Harry Houdini (1874-1926), born Erich Weiss, was one of the world’s greatest escap) 
artists. An extraordinary magician, he performed sensational and often dangerous acts suc 
as freeing himself from ropes, handcuffs, chains, and boxes that were nailed shut. | 

Houdini often defended himself against claims that he had supernatural powers. His mag 
tricks could be explained. He knew his subject well, kept himself in good physical conditio# 
and practiced hard to prepare himself for his magic. 

He joined a circus as a trapeze performer when a young boy. Later he performed in t 
United States and around the world, his specialty being the escape type of magic. 

This selection tells how the young Erich practiced his magic and high wire acts and whe 
the circus came to town the nine-year old surprised family and friends by performing | 
tightrope act with it. 

| 


Vocabulary 


Names: Eric, Erich Weiss, Harry Houdini, Appleton, Wisconsin, Nat, Hank Snyder, Donry 
McCoy, Theo, Barnum, Jack *Hoeffler’s Five-Cent Circus, Crackerjack 


German Words: *apfelkuchen, *ach, *nein 
Enrichment Words: frock coat, cottonwood, *howdah, *calliope, megaphone 


Phonetic Words: knotholes, footlights, dramatically, tarnished, snicker, padlocks, stancl: 
*conjurer, makeshift, tightrope, outstretched, acrobat, poised, jarring, knickers, applauding 
crestfallen, beckoned, pantry, trappings, turban, glinting, convicts, spangled, dapplew 
cartwheels, ringmaster, unequaled, nimbly 1 
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starting Point 


Preliminary 
activity 


Purpose 
for reading 


Recalling 
details; 
comparing 


More Difficult Words: perspiring, smothering, grudging, ruefully, livery, troupe, sequin, 
*parasol, matinee, *tunic, radiance 


“in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Comparing ideas 
Inferring characteristics 
Drawing inferences 
Supporting inferences 
Understanding personal relationships 
Drawing and supporting conclusions 
Understanding meaning 
Expressing opinions 
Discriminating between true and false statements 


Creative Expression 
Writing diary entries 
Acting out scene based on story 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting descriptive words 
Characterization 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Locating supporting phrases in story 
Using various reference sources 
Using card catalogue 
Noting Dewey Decimal numbers 
Taking notes 


Getting Ready to Read 


“If you wanted to become a magician what could you do now to plan for this future career?” 
Record the students’ replies on the board. (They may say such things as: watch magicians, 
talk to magicians, read books on magic and magicians, practice magic acts.) 

Tell the students to turn to page 136 and have one of them read aloud the introductory 
paragraph on the left, which includes the purpose for reading. 


Reading and Checking 


After silent reading of this selection, have the students talk about what Houdini (Erich 
Weiss) did to prepare for a career as a magician. (He practiced a great deal.) Have them 
compare what Houdini did with their own suggestions listed on the board before they read the 
story. 


elving Into the Story 


Recalling 
details 


es 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Where and when did this story take place?” (Appleton, Wisconsin, 1883) 
2. “How old was Erich at the time?” (nine and-a-half.) 
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Inferring 
characteristics 
Listing details 


Inferring 


Locating 
supporting 
phrases 
Inferring and 
understanding 
relationships 
Locating 
supporting 
phrases 


Descriptive 
words 
Inferring 


Drawing 
conclusions 


Understanding 
meaning 


Exploring Further Afield 


Expressing 
opinions 


Writing 
diary entry 


Acting scene 


Using reference 
material 
























3. “What was Erich’s dream?” (He wanted to travel around the world performing his feats 
of magic.) 
4. “What words would you use to describe Erich and the way he practiced his tricks?’ 

(Some suggested answers are: determined, perfectionist, patient.) - 
5. Have the pupils list the different tricks that Erich could perform. 
6. “The following phrases show two different ways in which Nat’s friends reacted to Erich’s 

performances.” 


e “Eric the Great! Danny mocked.” (p. 138) 
e “. ..the boys had grown silent and were watching with grudging respect.” (p. 139) 


(a) “What kind of attitude toward Erich does the first reaction show?” (teasing, jeering 
mocking) “What kind of attitude does the second reaction show?” (admiring, respectful, etc.) 

(b) “Why do you think the boys acted as they did toward Erich?” (One suggested answer ig 
that perhaps they were envious.) 

(c) “Find other passages in the story that show these same two attitudes?” (“The boys 
laughed loudly again.” — p. 141; “Hank and his friends . . . their mouths hanging open.” 
page 147; etc.) 

7. “Even though Dash caused Erich to lose his balance on the rope, Erich was not angry at 
him. What does this tell you about the relationship between the brothers?” (It was a happy! 
warm relationship. They were fond of each other and respected the other’s feelings.) 

8. “Find other passages in the story that show this same relationship with other members 
of the family.” (Erich’s family served as an audience for his magic acts — page 138; thoug i 
his mother scolded him for raiding the cupboard, she did it good-naturedly and Erich reacted 
to the scolding with humor — page 143.) 

9. Have the pupils make a list of the words and phrases the author used to make the circus 
parade exciting and colorful. (flags flying, drums pounding, etc.) 

10. “Why do you think Erich’s clothes did not fit him when he performed in the circus?’ 
(The clothes were probably borrowed from another performer.) 

11. “Do you think Erich felt the long hours of practice were worthwhile? Why do you thin 
as you do?” (Yes, he was happy and pleased with his performance. “. . .he felt his heart 
would burst with joy as he heard the applause.”) 

12. “A professional is someone who gets paid for work that he or she does. Do you think 
this is what Erich meant when he felt himself to be a professional at the end of the story 4 
Explain your answer.” (It is not known whether or not Erich was paid for this performance. He 
probably called himself a professional because he had performed in front of a large audience 
who had paid admission to see paid performers.) 


Discussion. “Erich believed that in order to be successful as a magician he had to practice 
a great deal. Do you think this is necessary for anyone who wants to be successful in @ 
chosen field?” Have the pupils discuss this question and support their ideas with examples. | 
Creative Writing. Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 147. Before the pupils begir} 
writing, briefly discuss that a diary is a record of a person's thoughts and feelings as well as 
deeds. 
Dramatization. Suggest that the pupils act out the scene described in the second follow- 
activity on page 147. 
Research. Have the pupils do one of the assignments suggested in the third follow-uf 
activity on page 147. 
Supplementary Reading. Obtain a copy of the book Houdini: Master of Escape by Lac 
Kendall, published by Macrae Smith Company, and encourage interested students to read it. |) 
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Skills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Discriminating Recalling Details. To provide practice in recalling details, distribute copies of the following 
between exercise for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) Have the pupils correct any errors by 
true and false referring to the story. 


Read each statement below. If itis true, write T at the end. If the statement is false, write F 
at the end. 


Erich Weiss practiced tricks in front of an audience of pine logs in the woodshed. (T) 
While practicing, he wore a black frock coat he had borrowed from his father. (F) 
A magician at the circus had told him that practice was important. (T) 
Erich practiced walking on a wire in the woods near the dump. (T) 
. When he gave a tightrope performance for his brother’s friends, he didn’t use a balanc- 
ing stick. (T) 

6. Before Erich had a chance to walk all the way across the wire at least once, he lost his 
balance and fell. (F) 

7. His brother’s frog, flicking against the wire, caused Erich to fall. (T) 

8. Erich was furiously angry with his brother for interrupting his performance. (F) 

9. Erich unlocked the cupboard door where his mother had hidden some cookies. (F) 
10. A poster advertising Hoeffler’s Five-Cent Circus showed a magician doing tricks. (F) 
11. The circus included a giant elephant, a lion, a leopard, monkeys, and zebras. (T) 
12. Some children crawled under the circus tent’s sidewall when the attendants were 

looking the other way. (T) 
13. During the circus show, sea lions turned cartwheels. (F) 
14. Erich performed in green tights much too small for him. (F) 
15. Theo proudly cried to everyone around, “That’s my brother up there!’ (T) 
16. Erich left the tent happily, feeling he was a real professional. (T) 


ORNS 


Using card Locating Information. The following activity is a review of the use of the card catalogue. 
catalogue The material presented may be modified according to the needs of your students. If possible, 
conduct the activity with the pupils gathered around the card catalogue in the school or public 
library, or have available author, title, and subject cards for the pupils to examine. 
Have the pupils note or recall how the cards are arranged in the catalogue. Elicit that the 
card catalogue is a kind of index and ask a pupil to explain the reason for its arrangement. In 
the discussion bring out the following facts: 


1. A card catalogue is made up of cards that list the title, author, and subject details of a 
book. 

2. Catalogue cards are filed alphabetically in the drawers of the cabinet. 

3. Each drawer is labeled with a letter or letters of the alphabet corresponding to the cards 
it contains. 


Have the pupils identify an author card, a title card, and a subject card. Direct them to note 
the information given first on each card: 


1. On the author card, have the pupils note the author’s name, that the last name is given 
first, and that other details about the book are listed after the author’s name. 

2. On the title card, have the pupils note that the title of the book is at the top of the card, 
with the author’s name below it. 

3. On the subject card, have the pupils identify the subject, author, and title of the book. 
Point out that subject cards are easy to recognize because the name of the subject is 
listed at the top of the card, usually in capital letters, sometimes in color. 


Elicit that knowing how to use the card catalogue helps the pupils to locate books on the 
library shelves. Ask the pupils to explain why every book in the library usually is indexed in the 
catalogue by the three kinds of cards mentioned above. 
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Noting Dewey Have the students note the Dewey Decimal numbers on the index cards they have bee | 
Decimal numbers discussing, and have them recall the general heading of each number. | 
If some pupils have difficulty reading the information on library catalogue cards, duplicate 


as: 


aahWONM — 


Taking notes Organizing Information. Recall that taking notes when doing research helps the pupils t¢ 
remember important facts and ideas. Review the steps in note-taking as outlined belo 
During the discussion, write these steps on the chalkboard and encourage the pupils to us¢ 
them as a guide when doing research at this time and in future activities. 


1. 
2. Write down the name of the article or story from which you will be taking notes, the 


(oe) 


10. 


Syllabication and Accent 
Noting shifting accent 


Structural Analysis 
Understanding compound words 


Language Development 
Word discrimination (words of similar configuration) 


Spelling 
Spelling words with shifting accent 
Spelling compound words 
Special spelling words 
Recalling spelling groups 


an author card on the chalkboard or on paper and have them answer questions about it suc } 


. Who is the author of the book? What is his full name? 

. What is the title of the book?. 

. What is the name of the company that published the book? 
. When was the book published? Where was it published? 

. Who illustrated the book? How many pages does it have? 

. What do you think the book is about? What subject might be listed at the top of the 


. What is the Dewey Decimal number of this book? What is the general heading unde} 


. Read the selection carefully so that you will understand it. 
. Have handy any questions that you would like answered. Look for the answers to thes@ 


. Make an outline of the selection, or make brief notes on the main ideas and details th 
. Use your own words, being careful not to change the meaning of the material you hav 
. Make notes in sentences or in small groups of words. 


. Number each point. 
. Arrange your notes in an order that will be useful to you when you prepare your outline 



















subject card? 


which this book is classified in the Dewey Decimal system? 


Find the right book. 


author, the source, and the page number. 


questions as you read the selection again. 
you think are important. 


read. Do not write down something that you don’t understand. 


or report. 
Reread the selection to make sure that you have all the information you need, an 
check your notes to make sure that all your questions have been answered. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 15) 
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Recognizing 
new words 





Unit Review 


Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list. To test the students’ 
recognition of some of the words in this unit, pronounce each starred word; then have the 
students find the word and draw a line under it. 








de 2: 3: 4. 

“distorted inning sociable “poised 
desolate “innkeeper sovereigns parasol 
distort intensify *soberly poison 






























5) 6. Tie 8. 
kindled equator portrait “ablaze 
*knickers ears “porter able 
knuckles “eerie pantry ability 
9. 10. ies 12. 
conjurer shuddering ablaze underhand 
“cockney “shattered applause utter 
coconuts shattering “applauding “utterly 


























































il}: 14. 11)- 16. 
Houdini society dozing “jammed 
haughty *sociability devil jamming 

*haughtily sociable *demon Jimson 

Az 18. 19. 20. 
bully desolate craftsmen beheaded 
burglar dioxide creased *beckoned 

“burglaries *dialect *crestfallen backboard 

Zale 22. : 24. 
performance shuddering routine 

*perspiring smother *ruefully 
persistent “smothering rendering 

Xs). 273 28. 

*thieveries phantom trappings 
thief physical “troupe 
theft *phenomenon tight 








29. 30. Sl 32. 
towline “accomplice elegant tryout 
*townsmen accomplish eerie tunic 
townspeople accommodate *elude “tarnished 


33. 34. 35. 36. 





























knowledge “rendering hides sneakers 
*knotholes refining hidden knickers 
knots renting “hideous *snicker 














37. 
intensely 

“intensify 

instant 


38. 
stalking 
shocking 

*shucking 


39. 40. 
megaphone stand 

*meddle “stance 

melody instance 















41. 42. 43. 44. 
observe conference noodle *conjuror 
*observant confounded *noose cottonwood 
observation *confederate nooses cockney 
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Relating 
selections to 
theme title; 
expressing 
thoughts 
briefly 



















45. 46. 47. 48. 















terrific “betrayed makeshift drama 
terror beware *maiming dramatize 
“terrorize biscuit mainland *dramatically 






49. 50. 51. 52. 

“surmise voltage stupidity arches 
sunrise valley straight *acrobat 
survive ‘volley *strategy aback 


53. 54. 55: 56. 
nibbling *makeshift outside porters 
number matinee “outstretched *pantry 
*nimbly making outskirts portmanteau 















































BY. 58. 59. 60. 
radiation tunnel mantle trapline 
radio turban *matinee trapper 







*radiance *tunic 


61. 62. 63. 


material “trappings 
64. 































*sequin unequal Spanish deputation 
sequence uncontrollable spaniel dangling 
sequel *unequaled *spangled *dappled 








Understanding Relationships. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise, 
or if you prefer, conduct the activity orally. The students’ responses will vary. Accept any . 
answers that indicate an understanding of the important ideas of the selections and how they 
relate to the theme title. 


The title of the theme we have just completed is “The Unexplained.” Think about the stories | 
and poems in the theme, which are listed below. Then write down beside the name of each 
selection just what it is that was “unexplained” in that particular selection. In two or three 
cases, something was unexplained at first, but an explanation was given by the end of the | 
selection. 


The Alice Jean: 








Beware of Black Cats: 








The Invisible Man: 





The Listeners: 











Eric the Great: 


Word-Study Skills 
(Progress Check) 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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A TURN, A TWIST, AND A BEND 
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Shapes 
Poem, Page 149 


from A Prairie Boy’s 
Winter 
Pages 150-153 


How to Cartoon 
Pages 154-157 


Color in Nature 
Poems and Pictures 
Pages 158-165 


Unit Review 


Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 


Discussing ; 
Relating reading to life 
Relating illustration to 
poem 


Interpreting picture details 
Expressing opinions 
Understanding specific words 
and phrases 

Drawing inferences 

Noting and discussing artist's 
technique 

Comparing pictures 

Relating reading to life 


Reacting to selection 
Understanding specific word 
meanings and cartooning 
terms 
Noting and selecting details 
Relating text details to 
illustration 
Understanding pun 
Discussing reading 
references 
ollowing directions 


Classifying 

Discussing colors in nature 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing autumn colors 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Locating and 
Organizing Information 


Observing geometric shapes 
in community 

Recording information on 

a chart 


Finding and organizing 
information about winter 
games 

Making a booklet 


Collecting and displaying 
cartoons 


Finding information about 
artists and their work 
Displaying pictures 





N READING 
‘A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” 





Word Analysis 
Literary Appreciation Dictionary Usage 


Using descriptive words 


Enjoying author's personal Reviewing dictionary 

| reminiscences symbols for o-sounds 
Comparing story and picture Checking meaning by 
details context clues 


Enjoying poems about nature 
Relating poems and pictures 
Understanding poet’s meaning 

Noting mood 


Included in Unit 
Review for Unit 6 








Spelling words 
containing 
o-sounds 
Special spelling 
words 


Special spelling 
words 


Included in 
Unit Review 
for Unit 6 





~ Pages 82-83 


Pages 84-85 


Pages 86-87 


Pages 88-89 


Pages 90-91 


Pages 92-93 


Pages 94-95 


Pages 96-97 


Talking 
Listening 


Discussing mathematical 
idea of a curve 


Comparing spiral to 
curve 

Applying understanding 
of qualities of spiral 

to other objects 


Perceiving forms in 
modern sculptures 
Making up titles for 
sculptures 


Sharing experiences of 
carnival rides 

Noting people’s 
reactions in photo- 
graphs 

Imagining own feelings 
about roller coaster 
ride 


Listening to invited 
speaker 


Applying understanding 
of principles of arch 
to photographs 


Discussing modern 
architecture 
Listening to invited 
speaker 


Performing actions that 


demonstrate curves 


Portraying a midway 
barker 


STARTING POINT 
Learning Objectives i 





Expressing opinion 
about beauty of 
curves 


Stating preference 
for sculptures 


Expressing opinions 
about photos of 
modern architecture 


| LANGUAGE 


A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” 





Listing activities that 


produce curves; sketch- 


ing an activity 


Writing description of 


activity sketched 


§ Writing a story using 
word “spiral” 


iting captions or 
es for collected 


Literary 
Appreciation 


Reading and listen- 
ing to poem “The 
Flight of the 
Roller-Coaster” 


Interpreting moods 
in poem and story 
excerpt 


Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Relating verbs to 
actions in photo- 
graphs 


Making up names for 
roller coaster 
Relating words to 
roller coaster 

action 

Using words in 
acting activity 


Locating words that 
describe plane 
movement 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Selecting ob- 
jects in school- 
yard that 
illustrate 

lines and 

curves 

Collecting and 
displaying curved 
objects 


Noting charac- 
teristics of 
paper spirals 
Making spiral 
mobiles and 
stabiles 
Following 
instructions to 
create curved 
sketching 
designs 


Following in- 
structions to 
create sculp- 
tures 


Using thesaurus 
to find de- 
scriptive words 


Reading infor- 
mational ar- 
ticle to answer 
specific 
uestions 
arrying out ex- 
periment to 
demonstrate 
pine 
esearching to 
answer specific 
questions 
Asking questions 


Finding out 
about famous 
arches 
Conducting ex- 
periments re- 
lated to arch 
Observing ar- 
chitecture in 
community 
Displaying 
photographs or 
sketches of 
buildings 


Researching 
modern archi- 
tects and 
architecture 
Collecting 
ictures of 
uildings that 
utilize curves 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


The world is so full of a number of things. . . 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
























What influences an artist’s work? Is it personal experiences? observations of the wor 
around him or her? How does an understanding of these influences help people to enjoy an 
appreciate works of art? The poem “Shapes” makes the reader aware of different geometr 
shapes and where shapes occur in our everyday surroundings and in nature. The excer} 
from A Prairie Boy’s Winter provides the reader with an example of Canadian artist Williag 
Kurelek’s interpretation of his early life — both in prose and art. “How to Cartoon” gives t 
students an opportunity to practice the art form of cartooning. “Color in Nature” takes a look j 
four paintings of scenes in nature by well-known artists, each of which is accompanied by} 
poem that is complementary in mood and subject matter. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 128-129. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Because the introductory photo and the poem “Shapes” are so closely related, the teachy 
may want to treat them as one unit, using the following activity as an introduction to thy 
reading of the poem. } 





Provide each student with a sheet of construction paper and a pair of scissors. Have they 
cut out different shapes — some that turn, twist, and bend; some that are geometric. | 
On the chalkboard list words suggested by the students to describe the different “a 






they cut out. Have the group talk about where these shapes occur in nature. | 
Direct the pupils to page 148 in the reader. Ask them to tell about the content of tl 
photograph (a dead branch that is twisted and bent naturally). Ask them whether they thif) 


the title is appropriate for the photo. Then have them relate some of the words listed on | 
Tell the students that in this theme they will examine the paintings of some famous artis 


board to the branch in the photograph. 
and will see how the artists interpreted what they saw in nature and the world around them) 









| 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


The primary objectives of the theme “A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” are the development 
aesthetic appreciation and the encouragement of personal creativity. To ensure that all ct 
dren participate in the theme, reading material has been kept to a minimum. / 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


In the theme “A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” in Starting Points in Language a discussil) 
about curves is the starting point for various creative activities and related language activitid) 
Children collect and display objects that utilize curves, make spiral mobiles and stabild| 
create curved stitching designs, build sculptures, sketch or photograph: buildings. Relat} 
language activities include the development of vocabulary related to Curves, the writing)); 
stories and poems, interviewing, and research into the topics of flight and architecture. 


For specific learning objectives in this theme, refer to the chart on pages 130-131. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” in Starting Points in Language 
might be integrated in this suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language 


1. Page 83 — the theme might start with a 
discussion about curves 

2. Pages 84-85 — the making activities are 
related to curves 

3. Pages 86-89 — sculpture is discussed 
and then children build their own creations 


6. Pages 90-91 — the concept of curves is 
used in the poem “The Flight of the Roller- 
coaster” 


8. Pages 92-93 — the idea of curves in 
flight is the starting point for research ac- 
tivities 
9. Pages 94-97 — photographs of various 
architectural forms present other uses of 
curves 
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Starting Points in Reading 


4. Excerpts from William Kurelek’s A Prairie 
Boy’s Winter encourage an appreciation of 
painting 

5. The selection “How to Cartoon’ gives 
children the opportunity to draw 


7. Poems and paintings are combined in the 
selection “Color in Nature” 


For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 


i —seasy *“ = Average *** — Advanced 







“Acker, Helen. The School Train. Abelard-Schuman 
**Alden, Carella. From Early American Paintbrushes, Colony to Nation. Parents’ Magazing 
Press 
**Benjamin, Ranana. Origami for Everyone: Paper Folding. Multimedia/Biograf 
“Bice, Clare. Across Canada. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
“Bice, Clare. The Big Island. The Macmillan Company of Canada 
**“Bowie, Theodore, and Diether Thimme (Eds.). The Carrey Drawings of the Parthenon 
Sculptures. Indiana University Press 
***Canadian Centennial Library. Great Canadian Paintings; a Century of Art. 
***Charosh, Mannis. The Elipse. Crowell 
**Chase, A.E. Famous Paintings, an Introduction to Art for Young People. Platt 
**Cook, Lyn. Rebel on the Trail. Macmillan of Canada 
**Cook, Lyn. The Bells on Finland Street. Macmillan of Canada 
**Craven, Thomas. The Rainbow Book of Art. World 
*Cross, Jeanne. Simple Printing Methods. S.G. Phillips 
**Ellison, Elsie C. Fun with Lines and Curves. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard 
*Emberley, Ed. Make a World: Ed Emberley’s Drawing Book. Little, Brown 
**Faulknor, Cliff. The In-Betweener. Little, Brown 
*Frost, Francis. Windy-Foot at the County Fair. Whittlesey 
*“Gracza, Margaret Young. Art. Dillon Press (Careers and qualifications) 
*Grant, Neil. Cathedrals. Watts 
**Hoff, Syd. How to Cartoon. Stravon Educational Press 
“Holbrook, Sabra. Joy in Stone: The Cathedral of Reims. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Hyman, Linda. Winslow Homer: America’s Old Master. Doubleday 
*“Janson, H. W. The Story of Painting for Young People. Prentice-Hall 
“Jones, Helen L. Robert Lawson, Illustrator. Little, Brown 
“Kampmann, Lothar. The Children’s Book of Painting: a Guide to New Techniques wit 
Watercolors and Crayons. Van Nostrand Reinhold 
“Katz, Marjorie P. Fingerprint Owls and Other Fantasies. M. Evans 
*“Konigsburg, E. L. From the Mixed-Up Files of Mrs. Basil E. Frankweiler. Athenuem 
“Krinsky, Norman. How to Draw a Hippoppotamus. Van Nostrand Reinhold 
™*Kurelek, William. A Prairie Boy’s Winter. Tundra Books 
“Leyh, Elizabeth. Children Make Sculpture. Van Nostrand Reinhold 
*“McCloskey, Robert. Centerburg Tales. Viking 
“*McGraw, William Corbin. The Prettiest Gargoyle. Coward-McCann 
*“Mell, Howard, and Eric Fisher. Making Pictures and Patterns. Drake 
*““Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Green Gables. Ryerson Press 
*“*Nelson, Mary Carroll. Pablita Velarde. Dillon Press 
**Podendorf, Illa. Color. Children’s Press 
*Rockwell, Anne. Paintbrush and Peacepipe: The Story of George Catlin. Atheneum 
*“Rockwell, Harlow. Printmaking. Doubleday 
*Seidelman, James E. and Grace Mintonye. Shopping Cart Art. Crowell-Collier 1) 
“Slade, Richard. Geometrical Patterns. Transatlantic Arts {| 
*Sommer, Elyse. Designing with Cutouts, The Art of Découpage. Lothrop, Lee & Shepar' 
“*Sorenson, Virginia. Miracles on Maple Hill. Longmans 
“Twain, Mark. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. World 
“Wilder, L. |. Little House in the Big Woods. Harper 
“Wilder, L. |. Little House on the Prairie. Harper 
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Page 149 


Films 


Canadian Artists Series. National Film Board 
Correlieu. 19 mins., 22 secs., color 
The Jolifou Inn. 10 mins., 12 secs., color 
Klee Wyck (The Story of Emily Carr). 15 mins., 2 secs., color 
Kurelek. 10 mins., 7 secs., color 
Lismer. 19 mins., 10 secs., color 
Painters of Quebec. 17 mins., 22 secs., color 
Painting a Province (New Brunswick). 22 mins., 27 secs., color 
Paul-Emile Borduas. 21 mins., 19 secs., color 
Primitive Painters of Charlevoix. 21 mins., 17 secs., color 
Varley. 15 mins., 57 secs., color 
West Wind (The Story of Tom Thomson). 20 mins., 10 secs., color 
The World of David Milne. 21 mins., 25 secs., color 
Unusual Artist. 7 mins., 46 secs., National Film Board Screen Magazine Films 


Filmstrips 


Artists of Canada Series. National Film Board 
Alfred Pelan. 31 fr., color, captions, manual 
Cornelius Krieghoff. 56 fr., color, captions, manual 
David Milne. 52 fr., color, captions, manual 
Emily Carr. 58 fr., color, captions, manual 
Homer Watson. 49 fr., color, captions, manual 
The Group of Seven. 55 fr., color, captions, manual 
Jean-Paul Riopelle. 42 fr., color, captions, manual 
Lawren S. Harris. 56 fr., color, captions, manual 
Paul-Emile Borduas. 37 fr., color, captions, manual 
Paul Kane. 34 fr., b&w, captions, manual 


Shapes 


— a Student-written poem about different kinds of shapes and shapes in nature that we 
frequently see around us 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing shapes 
Relating reading to life 
Relating illustration to poem 


Creative Expression 
Cutting out shapes 
Composing alliterative phrases 


Literary Appreciation 
Using descriptive words 


Locating and Organizing Information 


Observing geometric shapes in community 
Recording information on a chart 
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Starting Points 


Purpose for 
listening 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students to follow in their books as you read the poem “Shapes” on page 149 
having them note the different shapes mentioned by the writer. 


Delving Into the Poem 


Reacting 
to poem 
Reading 
aloud 
Noting art 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


After listening to the poem, have the students discuss the various geometric shapes an 
the shapes occurring in nature that the writer described. 
; Ask the students to select and read aloud the lines that describe things they have enjoyey 


seeing in the world around them. 
a Have the pupils notice how the artist used shapes in the title illustration for the poem. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Creating 
shapes 
relating 

to poem 


Writing 
alliterative 
phrases 


Observing 
and recording 
shapes 


Art. Put the following two lines from the poem on the board and have them read. 


Which like our shadows 
Are all kinds of shapes. 


Give the students large sheets of brightly-colored construction paper and direct them to dj 
a quick cut-out of a person running, jumping, or just standing still, to illustrate the two line) 
from the poem. Allow two minutes for doing the cut-outs. Display the results on a da 
(preferably black) background. 

Expanding Language. Refer the students to the list of “shape words” developed whe 
introducing the theme. Have them add to the list new shape words that could describe peop] 
and objects. Direct them to use these words in funny ailiterations about people and object 


Some examples are: 


lean, lanky Len 
plump, perpendicular Pearl 
dumpy, diamond Dodge 


Excursion. Discuss with the students the five basic geometric shapes: 


JaQGed 


cuboid or sphere | 


rectangular prism 


cylinder cone cube 


Arrange for the group to visit a nearby area, such as a field, a park, a supermarket, or|) 
residential street, to notice objects that have the five basic geometric shapes. Their observ) 


tions could be recorded on a chart similar to the one below. / 
) 


Cynder sphere 


lamp post steeple child’s house ball 
building block 
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Pages 
150-153 


from A Prairie Boy’s Winter 


William Kurelek is a Canadian artist (born 1927) whose works can be found in galleries and 
museums in Canada, the United States, and England. 

His early life was spent first on a grain farm in Alberta and then on a dairy farm in southern 
Manitoba, where the winters were long and cold. William had many chores to do around the 
farm, but there was also time for games. He grew up in the 1930’s when money was not 
plentiful, so games and equipment were simple. The children cleared and flooded their own 
hockey rinks and often played with sticks and shinpads they made themselves. The huge 
snowdrifts were so deep they were perfect for tunneling through. 

The selection in the reader is taken from the book A Prairie Boy's Winter, which contains 
twenty pieces of art work with accompanying texts about Kurelek’s remembrances of winter 
on the prairies. The text, as well as the pictures, is by Kurelek, who refers to himself as William 
in his writing. 

After reading this selection, the students will probably realize that some activities of the 
1930's are still enjoyed by young people today. 


Vocabulary 
Names: Manitoba, William Kurelek 
Phonetic Words: chores, bonger, boxstove, marksmanship 
More Difficult Words: “belfry, “balmy, ammunition 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Interpreting picture details 
Recalling story details 
Expressing opinions 
Understanding specific words and phrases 
Drawing inferences 
Noting and discussing artist's technique 
Comparing pictures 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Painting pictures 
Writing stores 


Literary Appreciation 
Enjoying author’s personal reminiscences 
Comparing story and picture details 


Locating and Organizing Information 


Finding and organizing information about winter games 
Making a booklet 
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Starting Points 


Preparation 
for reading 


Purpose 
for reading 


Discussing 
details 
Expressing 
opinions 


Delving Into the Selection 


Vocabulary 
Understanding 
meaning 
Noting detail 


Inferring 
Noting details 
Opinions 


Noting and 
discussing 
artist’s 
technique 
Noting artist’s 


technique; 
comparing 













Getting Ready to Read 


Have the students look at the pictures on pages 151 and 153. Ask them to choose ong 
picture and in their notebooks jot down in point form what is happening in the picture. Then 
have them suggest questions they would like answered in the story. Discuss their observa} 
tions and list their questions on the board. 

Have someone read aloud the introductory material in the left column of page 150. The 
ask the students to read the text on pages 150 and 152 to find the answers to the questions ir 
the introductory column and those listed on the board. 


Reading and Checking 


1. Following silent reading of the selections, have the students discuss their answers to thy 
questions developed prior to reading. 

2. Refer to the first follow-up activity in the left column of page 152 and have the pupil 
discuss the questions. 

“Could you play these games at our school? Why or why not?” 


Thinking About What Was Read and Seen 
Snowadrift Fun 


1. “What is a blizzard? What are drifts?” 

2. “What is meant by ‘honeycombing the snow with tunnels’?” 

3. “How would the ‘elbow of the tunnel’ be formed?” 

4. “How did the teacher get the children to come back to the school when recess wé 
over?” 


Snowball Weather 


1. “What kind of weather was ‘snowball weather’?” 
2. “What preparations were made before the snowball war?” 
3. “Would you like to have spent a winter on the prairies in the 1930's? Why?” 


Rereading for Specific Purposes 


Have the students study the two pictures again and discuss these questions. 
ee is the horizon in each picture?” 

“What effect is created by having a small amount of sky and a large expanse of snow } 
each picture?” (It emphasizes the vast open spaces of the prairies and provides space } 
show the childrens’ activities. i} 

2. Ask the pupils to study the people in the pictures to note how Kurelek made them sel) 

“alive.” (He showed them performing different actions.) 

If copies of Starting Points in Reading, a-1 and b-1 are available, have the pupils look at tt | 
pictures by Pieter Brueghel, on page 16 ina-7? and page 176 in b-7, and compare them wil) 
Kurelek’s pictures from the standpoint of depicting children’s games in a-7 and depict 
winter and winter activities in b-7. 


ij 
| 
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Relating 
reading 

to life; 
painting; 
writing stories 


Collecting and 

organizing 
information; 
interviewing 


Making 
a booklet 


Further 
reading 


Comparing 
story and 
picture 
details 


xploring Further Afield_ 


Art; Creative Writing. Suggest that the students paint a picture of an adventure they had in 
the snow. Encourage them to experiment with some of the techniques used by Kurelek. 
(Refer to the questions in Rereading for Specific Purposes.) 

When the pictures are completed, have the students write stories to accompany them. 
Direct them to jot down the main ideas first, organize the ideas in proper order, then write the 


| stories, adding the necessary details. 
____ Have the completed pictures and stories displayed for all to enjoy. 


Research. 1. Encourage the students to collect the names of winter games for young 
people and record instructions on how to play them. They could make a file card for each 
game. Some suggested topics are: 


— Games for Younger Children 
— Games for Older Children 

— Team Games 

— Games to Be Played on Ice 
— Games for the Schoolyard 


The students might interview schoolmates and parents for suggestions. 

2. Have the students prepare a booklet on winter sports in Canada. Some sports to include 
are curling, hockey, skating, skiing (downhill and cross country), snowmobiling. Review with 
the students the research and writing skills necessary for writing and compiling the booklet. 
The Handbook in Starting Points in Language, level c, will be helpful. 

Supplementary Reading. Refer to the last follow-up activity on page 152 of the reader. 
The book is published by Tundra Books of Montreal. Some of the other titles listed on page 
134 of this guidebook will also be of interest to the children. 


pkills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Making Comparisons. Have the students choose either “Snowdrift Fun” or “Snowball 
Weather” and make a chart to compare the details in the story and the picture. The informa- 
tion could be organized under the headings given below. 


Details given 
only in picture 


Details given 
only in story 


Details given in both 
picture and story 








After the students complete their charts, have them discuss their findings with others who 
chose the same selection. 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 16) 
Dictionary Usage 
Reviewing dictionary symbols for o-sounds 


Word Meaning 
Checking meaning by context clues 


Spelling 


Spelling words containing o-sounds 
Special spelling words 
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Pp 
A How to Cartoon 


In this selection Syd Hoff introduces the reader to the art of cartooning in a simplified way 
Students will be able to experiment with cartooning using his suggestions as starting points. 

Many selections on art are geared toward helping students understand and appreciate the 
works of art. In this selection, the students are encouraged to create their own art, whic 
serves a two-fold purpose — enjoyment in creation and greater appreciation through under 
standing. The selection also provides students with an opportunity to practice following in 
structions. 





Vocabulary 
French Word: voila 
Phonetic Words: cartoon, puckered, gabbing 


More Difficult Words: designated, profiles, calories 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reacting to selection 
Understanding specific word meanings and cartooning terms 
Noting and selecting details 
Relating text details to illustration 
Understanding pun 
Discussing reading preference 


Creative Expression 
Drawing and creating faces 
Drawing cartoon characters and cartoons 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Collecting and displaying cartoons 


Reading Technique 
Following directions 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


Preparation “What is your favorite cartoon or comic strip?” 

for reading “Have you ever tried cartooning? Were you successful?” (If some students say they wer} 

ask them to draw a cartoon character on the board.) {I 

Purpose Tell the students that they are going to read a selection showing them how to cartoon fact 
for reading and that when they finish reading they may try some of the suggestions for cartooning. 
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Reacting 
to selection 


nderstanding 
meanings 


| Noting details 


Relating text 
to cartoon 
explaining pun 


Cartooning; 
following 
directions 


Sharing 
cartoons 


Preferences 
in reading 


Ip plementary 
reading 


§ Artist from 
P community 


| ploring Further Afield 


delving Into the Selection 


Reading and Discussing 


After everyone has finished reading the selection, ask the students whether they would like 
to draw faces. The answer will undoubtedly be yes. 

“First, let's make sure we all understand everything in the directions.” 

“What is a bagel?” (page 154; a round bread roll with a hole in the middle, like a doughnut) 

“What does voila mean?” (a French expression meaning ‘There you are” or ‘There it is.”’) 

“What is a profile?” 

“What features determine expression?” (eyes, nose, mouth, chin. Mention that one tech- 
nique used by cartoonists is exaggeration of these and other features.) 

“Which pictured eyes on page 156 would you use to show a sad person?” 

“Which nose would you use to show a snobbish or stuck-up person?” (Point out to the 
students that “cop” is short for “constable on patrol.”’) 

“Which chin would you use to show a talkative person?” 

Ask the students to look at the cartoon at the bottom of page 157 and discuss which faces 
are in profile and which features shown in the text are used in each face. 

Have a pupil explain the play on words, or pun, in the cartoon. 


Reading and Cartooning 


1. Let the students practice cartooning faces, using the information given in the selection. 
Encourage them to try the various features separately and in different combinations. “What 
happens when you combine ‘weepy’ eyes with a ‘button’ nose?” The students may also 
want to experiment with expressions not shown in this selection. 

2. Suggest that the students create their own cartoon character or characters and make up 
either a cartoon or a comic strip about them to share with others in the group. 





Collecting and Displaying. Have the students find cartoons and comic strips they would 
like to share with others and bring them to class. These could be mounted and displayed in 
the classroom. 


Discussion. “Would you rather read a story or a comic strip? Why?” Conduct an informal 
discussion on this question. The Handbook in Starting Points in Language, levels a, b, orc 
has some information on informal discussions. 

Supplementary Reading. Try to obtain a copy of How to Cartoon by Syd Hoff from the 
library. Encourage students to bring to class other books about cartooning and books contain- 
ing collections of cartoons as well. 

Using Community Resources. Many newspapers and magazines have cartoonists on 
their staff or associated with them. Find out whether a cartoonist can visit your classroom to 
give an illustrated talk about cartooning. 


lls for Reading and Research 


Word-Study Skills 
(Lesson 17) 


Spelling 
Special spelling words 
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Pages 
158-165 


Starting Points 


Preparation 
for reading 


Color in Nature 


Four short poems and four paintings by well-known artists depict color in nature as se¢ 
through the eyes of the poets and the artists. The paintings and poems complement ea 
other. 

It is hoped that students will continue to develop an appreciation for works of art ai 
enhance their perception of things around them. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Classifying information 
Discussing colors in nature 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing autumn colors 


Literary Appreciation 
Listening to and enjoying poems about nature 
Relating poems and pictures 
Understanding poet’s meaning 
Noting mood 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Finding information about artists and their work 
Displaying pictures 


Appreciating Paintings 
Reacting to paintings 
Noting colors in paintings and discussing artists’ use of color 
Understanding ‘still life” 
Comparing paintings 
Noting mood of paintings 


Getting Ready to Listen 


To set ithe mood for this selection, ask the pupils the following questions and put 
answers on the board under these headings: Favorite Colors; Colors in Nature; Colors) 
Paintings. 

“What is your favorite color?” (Put the answers under the appropriate heading.) 

“What colors do you find in nature?” (Encourage the pupils to think not only about trees 4 
flowers but about the sun, moon, and stars; the sky; the atmosphere.) | 

“What colors do you associate with specific times of the year?” 

Ask the students to turn to the selection called “Color in Nature” on pages 158-165. 4) 
them to look at the four reproductions of paintings and notice the colors that the artists us 
List the colors on the board under the third heading. “What similarities and differences | 
there in the colors in the last two lists?” 





i! 
i 
| 


Note. The poems in this section were chosen to complement the paintings and crea | 
mood. It is suggested that the teacher read them aloud for the students’ appreciaily | 
and that there be no detailed study of the poems. Treat each poem and painting 4}! 


separate unit. 
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Listening; 
opinion 
Vocabulary 
Expressing 
opinion 


Listening; 
opinion 
nderstanding 
meaning 


Opinions 


Listening; 
giving 
opinion 


Listening; 
opinion 
Comparing 


Vocabulary 


Expressing 
opinion 


elving Into the Poems and Paintings 


Spring and The Iris (Pages 158-159) 


1. Read aloud the poem while the students follow along. “Do you think the poem suits the 
picture? Why?” (Accept all answers.) 

2. Mention to the students that the Anglicized pronunciation of van Gogh is van go’. 

3. Have the first three activities in the left-hand column of page 158 read and discussed. 
The students’ answers will vary. 


Haiku on Sunflowers by van Gogh and The Sunflowers (Pages 160-161) 


1. Have the students follow in their readers as you read the poem aloud. “In what way does 
the image created by the poem fit the painting?” 
2. The following lines may need explanation, but it should be brief. 


Brutal with pigment, 
Van Gogh gouged on bright color: 


3. Promote the discussion suggested in the second follow-up activity. | 

4. Have the students discuss the third follow-up activity. (Van Gogh may have chosen 
yellow for a background color because he wanted to experiment with different shades of 
yellow or perhaps to emphasize the sunflowers. Another color would probably have drawn 
attention away from the flowers; the yellow emphasizes the yellowness of them. The pupils 
may have other answers; accept any that are reasonable.) 


Indian Summer and The Red Maple (Pages 162-163) 


1. Read aloud the poem as the students follow in their readers. (Indian summer is a warm 
spell that occurs after the first frost in the fall.) “Do you think the poem suits the picture? 
Why?” 

2. Ask a student to read aloud the first activity in the left column of page 162. “How do the 
autumn colors in ‘The Red Maple’ compare with the autumn colors in your area?” 

3. Ask a student to read aloud the second activity and have the group discuss the ques- 
tions. 


Walking and Old Time Coast Village (Pages 164-165) 


1. Have the students follow in their texts as you read the poem aloud. Then ask them to 
consider how the poem and the painting create a similar feeling or mood. 

2. Read aloud the first activity on page 164, left column. (Lawren Harris was a member of 
the Group of Seven.) “How do you think the forests made Emily Carr feel?” 

3. Ask a student to read aloud the second activity and have the group do what is sug- 
gested. 

4. Discuss activity three with the students. (Some suggested answers might be that the 
green creates unity or openess; it gives a feeling of bigness. Accept all answers that are 
logical.) 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Finding out 
about artists 
and their 
works 


Displaying 
pictures 





: 
|) 
| 
| 

Research. The last activities on pages 158, 160, 162, and 164 are research activities. A 
the students to choose one for a research project. Encourage them to use a variety of book | 
talk to people they may know who are involved in art, such as the school art teacher or a log) 
artist, and make use of equipment such as the overhead and opaque projectors. The researq) 


results should be shared with their group. 
Displays. As a result of their research, the students may have collected examples 


paintings that could be mounted and displayed. 


Unit Review 


The selections in this unit do not require a unit review. Vocabulary and spelling words a 
included in the Unit Review of the following unit. 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 















Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 














Locating and 
Organizing Information 











The Flint 
Poem, Page 167 


Discussing 
Speculating 






























Being a Spare-Time 
Archaeologist 
Pages 168-171 


Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding specific phrase 
Expressing opinions 
Understanding size of 
mastodon 

Classifying words 

Discussing 

Main ideas of paragraphs 
Summarizing 

Selecting correct sentence 
endings; recognizing 

cause and effect 


Listing 
Excursion 

Using community resource 
persons 





























Four Boys and a Dog Disorse ng Map reading 
Pages 172-189 Making inferences Skimming to find specific 
Speculating information 
Expressing opinions Listing 





Relating main ideas and 
supporting details 
Reviewing cause and effect 


Using reference books 
Making outlines 
Preparing reports 
Relating main ideas and 
supporting details 
Arranging events in 
sequence 






































Taking Care of Old 
Things 
Pages 190-191 


Making inferences using 
outside sources 

Noting and recalling details 
Speculating 

Understanding word 
meaning 

Considering characteristics 
of archaeologists 
Expressing opinion 
Evaluating statements 
Drawing conclusions 


Visiting a local museum 
Skimming to find supporting 
details 























Restoring Old Canadian Discussing Map reading 









Sites Understanding specific Deriving information from 
Pages 192-197 words pictures 
Making inferences Finding information about 
Interpreting picture details specific jobs 





Inferring uses of objects 

in pictures 

Noting and recalling details 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing 


Reviewing Dewey Decimal 
classification system 











Unit Review Matching selection titles 
and related words 
Recalling events in 


sequence 





IN READING 
a Dig” 


Word Analysis 


Literary Appreciation Dictionary Usage 


Discussing feelings 
expressed in poem 


Genre: autobiography 


Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 


Noting character’s reactions 
Understanding relationship 


between characters 


Understanding use of suspense 


Reviewing principles of 
accent placement 
Recognizing analogous 
relationships 


Introducing prefix pre 
Noting word derivations 


Reviewing methods of 
word attack 
Introducing suffix 

jan, an 


Visual recognition of 
new vocabulary words 
Adding prefixes and 
suffixes 

Recognizing dictionary 
respellings and 
synonyms 


Using word- 
analysis clues 
to spelling 
special spell- 
ing words 


Spelling words 
with prefix pre 
Special spell- 
ing words 
Building and 
recalling spell- 
ing groups 


Spelling words 
with suffix 

an, ian 

Special spelling 
words 
Recalling a 
spelling group 


Spelling test 





Pages 98-99 


Pages 100-101 


Pages 102-103 


Pages 104-105 


Pages 106-107 


Pages 108-109 


Pages 110-111 


Pages 112-113 


Talking 
Listening 


Interpreting meaning 
from article; comparing 
meanings from reference 
books 

Discussing conclusions 
based on findings 


Drawing conclusions 
about past societies 
by studying artifacts 
Comparing conclusions 


Locating evidence in 
reading selection 
Comparing information 
in reading selections 


Explaining how Carbon- 
14 dating helps 
archaeologist 


Considering what items 
today would interest 
archaeologists of 
future 


Dramatizing scene from 
photograph 


STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives in 


Appreciating differ- 
ent cultures by 
studying artifacts 


Working in groups to 
prepare a site for 
others to dig 





IN LANGUAGE 
“y Dig”’ 











Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Literary 
Appreciation 





Defining “Archae- 
ology” 

Listing and defining 
words used in 
archaeology 

Noting words used to 
differentiate fact 

from opinion 




































































Reading excerpts 
from article 


Understanding mean- 
ings of words 

related to archae- 
ology 


Writing research report 


Defining “culture” 
and comparing to 
dictionary 

definition 




















Reading infor- 
mational ar- 
ticle to answer 
uestions 
rganizing 
information in 
article under 
suggested 
headings 


Reading informa- 
tional articles 
Drawing map 
based on descrip- 
tion in read- 

ing selection 
Determining 
distance on 

map 


Researching 
Carbon-14 
dating 
Outlining 
information in 
articles 


Understanding 
and working 
with card cata- 
logue to locate 
reference books 
Discussing sub- 
ject headings 


Understanding 
the Dewey Deci- 
mal system 
Relating Dewey 
Decimal system 
to specific 
subjects 
Organizing in- 
formation 

found in 
reference 
books, using 
note cards 


Applying pre- 
viously learned 
research 

skills — using 
card catalogue, 
subject head- 
ings, Dewey 
Decimal system, 
outlining, 
writing report — 
in research 
report 


Finding out 
about culture 
of society 
chosen and 
preparing 
artifacts 


Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 








Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


“Perhaps the gnarled and hairy paw of an early man 
Held this flint as | hold it now. . .” 


Chloe Cheese 



















The wonders of discovering an object from another time are expressed in these two lines! 
Where did it come from? Why was it there? What was it used for? Whom did it belong to4 
These are questions that an archaeologist tries to answer. 

You can “dig” for the answers in many different ways — by reading books, magazines 
journals, diaries, maps; by talking to people; by studying photographs and other visual mater. 
ials; by actually digging in the earth and studying the finds. The archaeologist uses all of these 
procedures in the search to find out about life long ago — where the people lived, what life 
was like then, what people’s beliefs were, what happened to the community. He works no; 
only in the field, but also in the laboratory and the library. 

In the poem “The Flint” a student lets her imagination go back through time to wonde 
about the person who may have once held the flint she discovered. The finding of an arrow; 
head stirs the imagination of young Jim Ingram and leads him to develop an interest anc 
hobby in archaeology. “Being a Spare-time Archaeologist” is an autobiographical account o 
Jim’s early discoveries. “Four Boys and a Dog” describes how four boys and a dog acciden 
tally discovered some Ice Age paintings in a cave in France. The importance of the painting 
and what can be learned from them is explained in the story by a noted archaeologist 
Photographs of the actual paintings add to the impact of the story. How archaeologists loo 
after things found on digs is the subject of the informational selection “Taking Care of Olé 
Things.” The final selection — “Restoring Old Canadian Sites” — presents pictures an 
information about three historical areas in Canada that have been restored. It explains whj 
these sites were originally built and tells something about the restoration. . 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 146-147. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


Have the students turn to page 166, read the title, and look at the photograph. | 
“What is happening in the picture?” (A scoop is lifting earth from the site of a buildin} 
excavation.) 
“From the title, what do you think the theme of this unit is?” (Have the students speculate. | 
no one guesses correctly, tell them it is about archaeology and how archaeologists find ot 
about life in the past.) 
Discuss what an archaeologist is and what he does. (Refer to the information in th 
Overview of this theme. Encourage the students to check in their dictionaries and compar) 
their definitions with the dictionary definition.) 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


In the theme “I Dig” the story “Four Boys and a Dog” is below average in reading difficult 
The article “Taking Care of Old Things” is average in reading difficulty. The selections “Beir}! 
a Spare-Time Archaeologist” and “Restoring Old Canadian Sites” may be difficult for sonia} 
children. i 
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Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


A newspaper clipping about an archaeological dig near Prince George, British Columbia, is 
the starting point for the theme “I Dig” in Starting Points in Language. Initial language 
activities deal with the specialized vocabulary related to the subject field. Pictures of artifacts 
from other cultures raise the question What Is Culture? Subsequent starting points include 
excerpts from Helge Ingstad’s account of finding what is believed to be the first Viking 
settlement in North America. Evaluation of evidence, outlining information, recording finds, 
using of the Card Catalogue and the Dewey Decimal System are emphasized in the language 
activities. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 148-149. 


Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “I Dig” in Starting Points in Language might be integrated in this 
suggested sequence: 


Starting Points in Language Starting Points in Reading 


1. Pages 98-99 — the opening news clip- 
ping and questions serve to define ar- 
chaeology 

2. Pages 100-101 — photographs help 
answer the question “What can ar- 
chaeologists learn about a past culture’? 


3. In the selection “Being a Spare-Time Ar- 
chaeologist” the author recalls when as a 
boy he found his first arrowhead 

4. How boys discovered the famous cave 
paintings on the walls of Lascaux Cave is 
described in “Four Boys and A Dog” 


5. Pages 102-105 — excerpts from Helge 
Ingstad’s account of finding what is believed 
to be a Viking settlement in Newfoundland 
are starting points for vocabulary and study 
skill activities 


6. Some of the methods used by ar- 
chaeologists to protect their finds are de- 
scribed in the short selection “Taking Care 
of Old Things” 


7. Pages 106-111 — in order to be armchair 
archaeologists, children learn how to use 
the card catalogue and the Dewey Decimal 
System to find appropriate resource mater- 
ial 


8. The selection ‘Restoring Old Canadian 
Sites” gives information about some sites 
and suggests further research 


9. Page 113 — in the culminating activity 
children prepare their own archaeological 
dig 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy *“ = Average *** = Advanced 


**Aliki: Fossils Tell of Long Ago. Crowell 

**Ames, Gerald, and Rose Wyler. The First People in the World. Harper & Row 
*** Andrews, J. S. The Man from the Sea. Dutton 
** Anthony, llid. Roman London. Putnam 

**Azimov, Isaac. How Did We Find Out About Numbers? Walker 

*Bateman, Walter L. How Man Began. Benefic Press 

**Bauman, Hans (Tr. by McHugh). The Caves of the Great Hunters. Random House 

*Baylor, Byrd. When Clay Sings. Scribner 
“*Braymer, Marjorie. The Walls of Windy Troy; a Biography of Heinrich Schliemann. Mess 

ner 

“Brent, Stuart. Mr. Toast and the Woolly Mammoth. Viking 

**Cornwall, lan. Hunter’s Half Moon. Coward-McCann 

**Cottrell, Leonard. Digs and Diggers: A Book of World Archaeology. World 

**Cottrell, Leonard. Land of the Pharaohs. World 

**Crompton, Anne Eliot. The Sorcerer. (Cave artist) Little, Brown 

“Darling, Louis. Before and After Dinosaurs. Morrow 

Dewdney, S., and K. E. Kidd. Indian Rock Paintings of the Great Lakes. University ¢ 
Toronto Press (Teacher reference) 

*“Dickinson, Alice. First Book of the Stone Age Man. Watts 

*“Dougherty, Charles Michael. The Great Archaeologists. Thomas Y. Crowell 

*Ensign, Georgianne. The Hunt for the Mastodon. Watts 
“*Evarts, Hal G. Bigfoot. Scribner 

“Fenton, C. L. Prehistoric World. Day 

“Fenton, C. L. Prehistoric Zoo. Day 

**Freeman, Mae Blacker. Finding Out About the Past. Random House 

**Garnett, Henry. Treasures of Yesterday. Natural History Press, N.Y. 

**Glubok, Shirley. Art and Archaeology. Harper & Row 

“Hassall, Mark. The Romans. Putnam 

*“Holden, Raymond. Famous Fossil Finds. Dodd, Mead 
***Ingram, Jim. The World’s My University. George G. Harrap 

“Jessup, Ronald. The Wonderful World of Archaeology. Doubleday 
***Jones, John Ellis. The Greeks. Putnam 
*“*Leighton, Margaret. The Other Island. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
***Linevski, A. An Old Tale Carved Out of Stone. Crown 
i *MacGregor, Ellen. Miss Pickerell Goes on a Dig. McGraw-Hill 
\**Martin, Christopher. The Wonders of Prehistoric Man. Putnam 
\**McGowen, Tom. The Fearless Fossil Hunters. Whitman 
***Mowat, Farley. The Curse of the Viking Grave. McClelland & Stewart 

“Neurath, Marie. They Lived Like This in Ancient Mesopotamia. Max Parrish 

*Parish, Peggy. Key to the Treasure. Macmillan, N.Y. 

“Perkins, Carol Morse. The Shattered Skull — A Safari to Man’s Past. Atheneum 
|**Powers, Richard M. The Cave Dwellers in the Old Stone Age. Coward-McCann 
**Scheele, W. E. The Cave Hunters. World 

*Schlein, Miriam. Moon-Months and Sun-Days. Addison-Wesley 
_**Shannon, Terry. Stones, Bones, and Arrowheads. Albert Whitman 
*““*Sibley, Gretchen. La Brea Story. Ward Ritchie Press 
“*Van Duyn, Janet H. The Egyptians; Pharaohs and Craftsmen. McGraw-Hill 
“*Weeks, John. The Pyramids. Cambridge University Press 
_**Weisgard, Leonard. Life Long Ago; the First Farmers of the New Stone Age. Cowa | 

McCann 

“White, Anne Terry. The First Men in the World. Random House 
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Page 167 


tarting Points 


“Wibberley, Leonard. Attar of the Ice Valley. Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
“Williams, Jay. The Hawkstone. Walck 
*“Wuorio, E. L. Return of the Viking. Clarke, Irwin 
Poem 
“The Cave Boy,” by Laura E. Richards, in Favorite Poems Old and New, by Helen Ferris. 
Doubleday 


Films 


_ Archaeology — Pursuit of Man’s Past. 15 mins., b&w. Stanton Films 


A Day at the Calgary Zoo. 13 1/2 mins., color. National Film Board 
Fossils Are Interesting. 10 mins., color. Bailey-Film Associates 


Man and His Tools. 10 mins., color. McGraw-Hill 


The Story of Prehistoric Man. 11 mins., color/b&w. Coronet 


“Village in the Dust. 18 mins., 55 secs., color. (An archaeological excavation of an Indian 


village site near Toronto.) Imperial Oil 


Filmstrips 


How We Know About Life Long Ago. Society for Visual Education 
Hunting Fossils. Singer 431-5 
Hunting Fossils. Society for Visual Education 
Indian Rock Paintings. 43 fr., color, captions, manual. National Film Board 
Prehistoric Man Through the River Cultures. Society for Visual Education 
The Old Stone Age 
The New Stone Age 
The River Cultures — Egypt 
The River Cultures —- Mesopotamia 
Sainte-Marie Among the Hurons. 49 fr., color, captions, printed notes. National Film Board 


The Flint 


A student’s reaction of wonder and awe at finding an old object — a flint — is expressed in 
this poem. In her imagination the poet goes back in time and wonders about the person who 
may have once owned the flint. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing valuable possessions 
Speculating 


Literary Appreciation 
Discussing feelings expressed in poem 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Ask the students these questions. 

“What do you have that you consider valuable?” (Answers could include things like collec- 
tions of hockey cards, stamps, coins, dolls.) 

“How do you look after your valued possessions?” 

“If your treasures were found by people several hundred years from now: (a) how do you 
think the finders would react to them? (b) how would you want the finders to react to them?” 
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Delving Into the Poem 


Pages 
168-171 


reader can share Jim Ingram’s enthusiasm and excitement at discovering an Indian warrio 
grave and watching a mastodon being unearthed. 


Have the students turn to the poem on page 167. Tell them you are going to read to them ql 


poem about the thoughts of a girl who found an old object — a flint. Ask them to think abou 
her reaction as they listen to the poem. 





Listening and Discussing 


Following reading of the poem, have the students talk about the feelings of the speaker i 


the poem as she held the flint in her hand. 


You may also want the students to talk about their ideas of early man and his life in th 


stone age. 


This opening poem sets a mood for the theme and it is suggested that the teacher keep the 


discussion fairly brief. 


Being a Spare-time Archaeologist 


— an autobiographical account of how a young boy became interested in archaeology. The 





Vocabulary 


Names: *Neutral Indians, Father *Daillon, Iroquois, Snake Creek, “Askenisippi, River o 


the Forked Antlers, Rotary Club, Hobby Fair, “Komoka Swamp, Mr. Jones, Grand River 


Enrichment Words Review: archaeologist, archaeology, Stone Age, Ice Age | 
Phonetic Words: typewriter, earthwork, stronghold, trench, flint, missionary, mustering 


exterminated, foemen, rampart, stockade, “maize, downfall, pullover, caption, *mammoth) 
stunted, reservation, *mastodon ! 


More Difficult Word: ‘relic 


*in glossary 


Objectives 
Comprehension 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Understanding specific phrase 
Expressing opinions 
Understanding size of mastodon 
Classifying words 
Discussing archaeological sites in community Wis, 
Determining main ideas of paragraphs 
Summarizing Wut 
Selecting correct sentence endings 
Recognizing cause and effect a 
Creative Expression i’ 
Illustrating descriptive passages 
Literary Appreciation | c 


Noting genre: autobiography 
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Starting Points 


Preliminary 
discussion 


| Setting purpose 
| for reading 


Details; 
inference 


Recalling 
details 


Vocabulary 
Details 
Recalling 
details 


Expressing 
opinions 


Making 
inference 
Visualizing size 
Genre: 
| autobiography 


Expressing 
preferences 


Classifying; 
listing 


me 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Listing 
Excursion to archaeological or historical site 
Using community resource persons 


Getting Ready to Read 


Direct the students to page 168 and have someone read aloud the title of the selection. 

Ask a pupil to read aloud the introductory activity in the left column and encourage discus- 
sion as suggested. 

“You have just heard a poem ‘The Flint’ about how a girl reacted to finding an old object. 
Now read the story ‘Being a Spare-time Archaeologist’ and find out how a boy reacted to 
finding an old object and how it influenced his life.” 


Reading and Checking 


After the students read the story, have them discuss Jim’s feelings when he found the 
arrowhead and how it influenced the way he spent his spare time in the days that followed. 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “Where did this story take place?” (southwest Ontario) 

2. “What background information did Jim have about the first archaeological site he visited? 
How had he learned this information?” (page 168) 

3. ‘‘What is meant by the phrase ‘exterminated in a raid by their foemen’?” 

4. “What did Jim try to imagine about the site?” 

5. “What happened at the site that made Jim seriously interested in archaeology?” (He 
found an arrowhead.) 

6. “Why did Jim continue looking for arrowheads?” (He had begun the hobby of collecting 
them.) 

7. “Why do you think Jim decided to report his discovery of an Indian grave to the news- 
paper before he reported it to the university archaeologists?” (Answers may vary. Jim knew a 
reporter on the paper and may have wanted to give him the story; or, at his age he may have 
been interested in seeing his name in the paper, which could be interpreted as wanting to 
show off a bit.) “Do you agree or disagree with what he did? Why?” 

8. ‘Why were ropes, chains, and a team of horses used to recover the mastodon from the 
swamp?” (Because of its great size and because the skeleton was imbedded in the swamp.) 

9. “How high is twelve feet? Compare it with the height of the walls in your classroom.” 

10. “What do you call a story like this one in which someone writes about his own life?” 
(Autobiography) Ask the students to tell about any other autobiographies they may have read. 
This may be a good time to review the difference between autobiography and biography. 

11. “If Jim had continued his story, what kinds of things would you have liked him to tell 
about?” 


Rereading for a Specific Purpose 


A number of archaeological words and phrases are used in the story, such as site, relics, 
remains. Have the students make a list of these words and their meanings. 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Illustrating 
descriptions 


Relating 

to community 
Excursion 
Inviting 
speaker 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Determining 
main ideas 

of paragraphs; 
summarizing 


Selecting 
correct 
sentence 
endings; 
understanding 
cause and 
effect 


Art. Have the students choose one of the following descriptive passages and illustrate it. |) 


“The rampart would have been tipped with a wall of logs, placed upright side by side, their} 
tops sharpened to make it difficult for enemies to climb over.” / 


“Komoko Swamp was a dismal place, where stunted trees grew out of slimy green pools.” 


“As | watched . . . with the horses straining at the harness, very slowly an immense bony} 
skull began to appear over the side of the trench.” 


Discussion. Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 171. Help the students locate) 
sources to phone or write for this information. 

Excursion. Consider the excursion suggested in the second follow-up activity on page 171. 

Community Resources. If there is someone in your community who is involved with 
archaeology, invite him or her to talk to the students about archaeology and personal experi 
ences connected with fieldwork. 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Main Idea. To provide practice in determining and writing the main idea of a paragraph) 
duplicate and distribute the following exercise. Go over the directions carefully with th ‘| 
students, and if necessary complete the first question co-operatively. (Possible answers are 
given. Accept any reasonable indication of the main ideas of the paragraphs.) 

Skim through the story to locate the paragraphs below. Read the paragraphs anc decide: 
what you think is the main idea of each. Write each main idea in the form of a title of 
newspaper headline. 


. Page 168, paragraph 1. (Jim Goes with His Father to Deliver Typewriters) 

5 Page 168, paragraph 4. (Jim Imagines Site in Indian Days) 

3. Page 169, paragraph 2. (Jim Discovers Arrowhead and Resolves To Be an Ar 
chaeologist) 

4. Page 169, paragraph 3. (Jim’s Father Falls into Hole) 

5. Page 170, paragraph 2. (Jim Discovers Indian Grave) 

6. Page 170, paragraph 3. (Jim Takes Skull to Newspaper Office) 

7. Page 171, paragraphs 4, 5. (Mastodon Recovered from Swamp) 


Note. In counting the paragraphs on a page, part paragraphs at the top of the page have 
not been included. Counting starts with the first complete paragraph on the page. 


Causal Relationships. To check the pupils’ understanding of the cause-and-effect rela 
tionships in the events described in the selection, have them complete the following exercise)’ 
(Answers are indicated for the teacher's convenience.) 


The following sentence beginnings tell the causes of events described in the story. Rea 
each sentence beginning and underline the ending that best completes it — the ending tha 
states the result or effect. 


1. Because Jim’s father delivered typewriters in various parts of Ontario, 


Jim used to go with him for the fun of seeing new places. 


Jim became interested in archaeology. 


2. Because Jim had learned about the Neutral Indians in school, 
he knew that some archaeologists were examining a human skeleton. 
he knew that southwest Ontario had been their home. 
he was interested in archaeology. 
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3. Because Jim knew about the life of the Neutral Indians, 
he recognized an arrowhead lying on the ground. 
he looked down on the Snake Creek below. 
he could imagine what the site must have looked like in Indian days. 





4. Jim’s finding of the flint 
resulted from his knowledge of life in the Stone Age. 


made him feel a real curiosity about the past. 
came as a result of his knowledge of the Snake Creek area. 


5. Because Jim hoped to find an Indian grave or some arrowheads, 
his father fell into a hole. 
his father told everyone what would happen once he got his hands on him. 
he spent his spare time digging holes in the back yard. 





6. Because Jim spent a great deal of time looking for arrowheads, 
he discovered the grave of an Indian warrior. 
he went out after a heavy rainstorm. 
he won a prize for his collection. 








7. Because Jim was afraid the grave would become filled with water, 
he took the skull to the university. 
he put his pullover beside the spot where he found the skull. 


he wrapped the skull in his pullover and took it to the newspaper office. 


8. Because Jim was startled by the size of the mastodon, 
his father grabbed his collar. 
he nearly fell over the edge of the ditch. 
he learned that when it was alive it stood twelve feet high. 








Word-Study Skiils 


(Lesson 18) 


Syllabication and Accent 
Reviewing principles of accent placement 


Language Development 
Recognizing analogous relationships 


Spelling 
Using word-analysis clues to spelling 
Special spelling words 


Pages 


172-189 Four Boys and a Dog 


This story is based on an actual occurrence. While walking through the woods near a 
village in southern France, four boys and a dog discovered a cave whose walls were covered 
with lifelike drawings of animals. The boys showed their discovery to archaeologist Abbé 
Breuil, who told them that the paintings on the walls of the Lascaux Cave were made 
thousands of years ago by hunters of the Ice Age. The boys had made a discovery that added 


to man’s knowledge about life in a past era. 


Ice ages were times when thick sheets of ice covered large parts of continents. Although 
there have been several ice ages, the period generally referred to as ‘The Ice Age” began at 


least three million years ago, and ended about eighteen thousand years ago. 
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’ Vocabulary 


Names: *Marcel, George, Jim, Simon, *Montignac, *Lascaux, Robot, Mr. Laval, Count | 
*Rochefoucauld, Abbé Henri *Breuil, Paris 


Phonetic Words: risky, responsible, muffled, muzzle, stags, forehoof, bewitched, un- | 
canny, headlong, antlers, dimensions, twitched, reindeer, supreme, enacted, impressive 


More Difficult Words: badger, precipice, manger, *ibexes, “bison, decades, significant 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing illustrations 
Discussing Ice Age and cave paintings 
Recalling and understanding details 
Making inferences 
Speculating 
Expressing opinions 
Relating main ideas and supporting details 
Reviewing cause and effect 





Creative Expression 
Acting out interviews 
Writing story endings 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to what is read 
Characterization 
Noting character’s reactions 
Understanding relationship between characters 
Understanding use of suspense 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Map reading 
Skimming to find specific information 
Listing 
Using reference books 
Making outlines 
Preparing reports 
Relating main ideas and supporting details \ 
Arranging events in sequence 


Writing Technique 
Expanding statements 





Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Read 


Discussing Have the students look at the pictures accompanying the story and ask them the following 
illustrations questions. Accept all answers. | 
“What do you think these pictures illustrate? Where do you suppose they were painted? ! 

How long ago do you think they were painted?” | 
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Map reading 


Discussing 
Ice Age 
and cave 
paintings 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting; 
recalling details 


Following the discussion, tell the students that the pictures are Ice Age paintings found in 
an underground cave in the Lascaux hill in southern France. Have the group locate the site of 
the Lascaux hill on a map of France. (Lascaux is approximately 130 km or 80 miles east of 
Bordeaux and 95 km or 59 miles south of Limoges.) 


Tell the students briefly about the Ice Age and discuss with them why the discovery of cave 
paintings is considered important. Some points to include are: they tell about our ancestors’ 
way of life — tools, food, clothing, shelter, animals, social structure; they provide information 
about man’s development through the ages; they are part of the record of man’s thinking and 
artistic expression. 

Have the pupils turn to page 172 in their readers and note the title of the story. Ask them 
what questions they would like answered in the story. They will probably suggest questions 
such as: “How were the boys and the dog connected with the cave paintings? Did they 
discover them? Who were the boys? What part did the dog play in the story?” 

Direct the students to read the story to find the answers to their questions and to find out 
how the paintings were discovered. Suggest that when they finish reading they turn to the first 
three activities on page 189, right column and write the answers in their notebooks. (As this is 
a long selection, some students will finish reading sooner than others and the follow-up 
questions will give them an activity to work on while the rest of the group complete the story.) 


Reading and Checking 


When all have finished reading, encourage general response to the story and the illustra- 
tions, which are photographs taken of the actual cave drawings. Then discuss the questions 
developed in the purpose for reading. 


Delving Into the Story 


? 


Recalling and 
inferring 
details 


Noting detail 


Speculating 


Making 
inference 


Thinking About What Was Read 


The questions that follow are suggestions only. The teacher should accept all answers that 
are reasonable and can be supported. 

1. Refer the students to the first follow-up activity. (The answers will probably include: The 
cave had what appeared to be freshly painted animals on the wall — some of which no longer 
lived in France — and the boys wanted an explanation for this. They trusted Mr. Laval and 
hoped that he would explain it to them. They also sensed that they had made an important 
discovery and should not keep it to themselves.) 

2. “When did this story take place?” (September, 1940) 

3. ‘Why did Simon not keep Robot on a lead?” (Robot always answered to Simon’s whis- 
tle.) 

4. “If Robot had been kept on a lead, how would this have changed the story?” (The boys 
would probably not have found the cave, and the cave paintings might be undiscovered to this 
day.) 

5. “Why do you think George wanted to use a rope when Marcel was getting ready to enter 
the cave?” (He wanted a rope to tie around the person going into the cave so there would be a 
link with someone on the surface, as a safety measure.) 
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Expressing 
opinions 


Recalling 
details 


Inferring 


Noting 
character 
reaction 
Making 
inference 


Understanding 
details 
Understanding 
relationship 
between 
characters 


Noting 
details 


Understanding 
character 


Evaluating 
character 
traits 


Author's 
technique; 
building 
suspense 



























6. “Do you think it was wise for the boys to go into an unknown cave? Why? What could 
they have done instead?” (No, it was not wise because they could have become lost or there 
could have been a cave-in. They could have gone for help instead. Having decided to enter 
the cave on their own, they should have left at least one person outside to go for help if it were 
needed.) 

7. “What animals did the boys see on the walls?” (horses, ponies, rhinoceroses, ibexes, 
mammoths, stags, cows, bison) 

8. “What were the animals doing?” (Some were being hunted, others were swimming, 
grazing, and racing.) 

9. “Why did the paint seem fresh after all these years?” (Because the cave was almost 
sealed up, little air could come in and spoil the paint.) 

10. “Why did Simon want to take Robot with him when he visited Mr. Laval?” (Robot was 
the one who actually found the cave.) 

11. “How did Mr. Laval react to Simon’s story? Why?” (He was very excited because he 
realized the boys had by chance discovered what was perhaps the most important sample of 
Ice Age paintings in the world.) 

12. Have the students discuss the second follow-up question on page 189. (The paintings 
were valuable because they were an excellent example of Ice Age cave paintings. From the | 
paintings the scientists could learn much about an earlier era.) 

13. Direct the students to the third follow-up question on page 189. (Early man believed that 
from the paintings he could gain a magic power over the animals he hunted.) 

14. With the pupils discuss the relationship between Marcel and the other boys. 

(a) “Who was the leader?” (Marcel) Have the pupils find examples in the story that show 
Marcel’s leadership qualities. (He insisted on climbing down the passageway first; he was 
concerned about getting the other boys out safely from the cave and not worrying them about 
problems that might occur while in the cave; he made the final decision to tell Mr. Laval about 
the cave paintings; he suggested that Simon see Mr. Laval alone.) 

(b) “Was the leader always willingly obeyed?” (No) Have the studenis find details to sup- |) 
port their answer. (The other three boys reluctantly stayed on the surface when Marcel went jj 
down the hole; later they went down the hole without Marcel’s permission.) / 

15. “Although the boys wanted to keep their discovery a secret, they decided finally to tell 
Mr. Laval about it. What does this decision tell you about the boys’ character?” (It indicates a |} 
sense of responsibility and maturity.) 

16. Encourage the students to tell what qualities they liked most and disliked most in each |; 
of the following characters: 


i 


i| 


Marcel Jim 
Simon Mr. Laval 
George the Abbé 


Have the students support their ideas with story evidence and allow an opportunity for an }j 
exchange in points of view. ' 
17. Discuss with the students ways in which the author used suspense to keep the story |) 
moving. (The author used suspense by presenting incidents that raised in the reader’s mind 
questions that he wanted to have answered.) Consider each development noted below. i 
| 
(a) Robot disappears. Since we have been previously informed that Simon’s whistle |} 
always met with instant obedience, we can only assume that Robot cannot return to his}/ 
master or cannot hear the whistle. Is he dead, injured, or too far away? How could this have |i 
happened so suddenly? | 
(b) What will happen as Marcel investigates? What has happened to make Marcel’s light | 
disappear? Has the hole caved in? ! 
(c) Who could have painted these pictures? The paint is still fresh. Have the boys fright-|/ 
ened off the painters? Will they return? 
(d) What will Mr. Laval think of Simon's revelation? 
(e) Why does Mr. Laval respond in such an excited fashion? 
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Skimming; 
listing details 


Acting out 
interview 
Writing 
technique 


Writing 
A an imaginary 
ending 


Relating 
in ideas and 
supporting 

details 


Rereading for a Specific Purpose 


Information about the caves and cave paintings is provided in the story through conversa- 
tion. Have the students skim through the story and make a list of the facts revealed by (a) the 
boys; (b) Mr. Laval; and (c) the Abbé. 


xploring Further Afield 


Dramatization. Refer the students to the fourth follow-up activity on page 189. Have them 
present their skits to their classmates. 

Developing a Writing Technique. Review with the pupils the fact that in writing (and in 
speaking) it is more effective to show than to te//. Explain that skilful authors avoid telling 
readers what their characters are like; instead, they try to show readers, allowing them to 
reach their own conclusions. Have the pupils turn to page 184 and read the paragraph 
beginning “Instead of replying. . .” Point out that the author shows how Mr. Laval felt at that 
moment instead of te/ling the reader that Mr. Laval was excited and happy. 

Place the following telling sentences on the board and have each student select one to 
develop into a showing paragraph. 


The boys were anxious to get to Mr. Laval’s house. 
Simon was glad to find Robot. 

Robot was pleased to see Simon in the cave. 
Marcel tried to take care of the boys. 


Remind the students (1) that the telling sentence used in their paragraphs is the topic or 
main-idea sentence and (2) that they should develop their paragraphs by means of examples 
and details. Allow time for the students to read and comment on each other’s paragraphs. 

Creative Writing. “What might have happened if— 


(a) the boys had not been able to find Robot? 

(b) there had been a cave-in right after Marcel entered the cave? 

(c) the boys had decided to keep the cave a secret? 

(d) Mr. Laval had not believed the boys’ story? 

(e) the boys could not find the entrance to the cave when they took Abbé Breuil to visit it? 
(f) the paintings had disappeared when the cave was revisited?” 


Cc 
d 
e 


Let the students discuss how each of the above situations might have changed the ending 
of the story. Then have them choose one situation and write their own ending for the story. 

Research. 1. Refer the students to the last follow-up activity on page 189. Encourage them 
to check encyclopedias, the books listed on page 152, and The Caves of the Great Hunters by 
Hans Baumann from which this story is taken. Direct the students to list their findings in 
outline form and then use the outline as a basis for a written or oral report to be presented to 
their classmates. 

2. Some pupils may wish to find more information about the Ice Age. 


lls for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Organizing Information. This exercise will provide practice in relating main ideas and 
supporting details, which will be a help to the pupils when they make outlines during research 
activities. Duplicate and distribute copies of the exercise to the students. Then go over the 
directions carefully with them. 
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Letters A, B, C, and D denote main ideas of certain paragraphs in the story “Four Boys an 
a Dog.” The sentences below are supporting details related to the main ideas. Read ea¢ 
sentence carefully. Then write the letter of the main idea in the space before each supporti 
detail to which it is related. 


Main Ideas 


A. George went to the spot where he last saw Robot. (page 173) 

B. Marcel thought the hole under the shrub was a cave. (page 174) 

C. Simon and the other two boys pushed themselves into the hole. (page 175) 
D. Mr. Laval went mad with joy. (page 184) 


Supporting Details 





S 


. Mr. Laval made roaring noises. 

. Marcel said that people have often found caves like this. 

. There was only a shrub and no Robot. 

. Simon groped before him in the dark. 

. Then he emerged into an open space. 

. Marcel thought it was something quite different from a fox hole. 

. Mr. Laval clasped Simon tightly. 

. The other boys followed George. 

. Simon knelt down and felt the ground. He had noticed a small hole. 
. Simon saw Marcel standing more than five yards farther down in the open space.) 
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= 
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Sequential Order. To give students experience in understanding chronological sequer}, 
in a narrative, place on the chalkboard the events below, and have the group write the 
their notebooks in the proper order. (Answers are indicated.) 


The boys found a hole behind a small shrub. (3) 

The boys told Mr. Laval about their discovery. (6) 

Robot wandered away from the boys. (2) 

The boys saw the drawings on the walls. (5) 

Four boys wandered through an oak forest near Montignac, France. (1) 
Marcel crawled through the hole. (4) 

The Abbé came from Paris to see the cave. (8) 

Mr. Laval swung Simon round and round. (7) 


Causal Relationships. Write the following sentences on the chalkboard: Primitive 
needed meat and animal skins. Primitive men hunted the mammoths. Have the stude}) 
identify which sentence of the two is the cause and which is the effect. Ask them to comb}! 
the cause sentence (Primitive men needed meat and animal skins.) and the effect sentel 
(Primitive men hunted the mammoths.) into a single sentence which uses the word becaii 
to indicate the nature of the cause-and-effect relationship. (Because they needed meat é| 
animal skins, primitive men hunted the mammoths or Primitive men hunted the mammo | 
because they needed meat and animal skins.) | 

Guide the students through a similar analysis using the following two sentences: jj 
mammoths wore thick fur coats. Mammoths could stand severe cold. Help the pupils 
that the first sentence is the cause sentence and that the second is the effect sentence}} 
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Relating 
ause and effect 


To give the group experience in understanding cause-and-effect relationships, duplicate 
the following exercise: 


Cause and Effect 


Divide the bottom of this paper into two columns. Write the heading “Cause” over the 
left-hand column and the heading “Effect” over the right-hand column. Read each pair of 
sentences and place the letter of the cause in the “Cause” column and the letter of the effect 
in the “Effect” column. 


1. A. Robot always came when Simon whistled. 
B. Simon allowed Robot to run free. 


2. C. The forester permitted Simon to let Robot run free. 
D. The forester knew that Robot came when Simon called him. 


3. E. Marcel could not get his head and shoulders inside the entrance to the hole. 
F. Marcel kept digging the soil away. 


4. G. Robot could not come up the passage without help. 
H. The passage was steep and smooth. 


5. |. The boys had a torch. 
J. The boys could see in the dark cave. 


6. K. The boys knew Marcel was alive. 
L. The boys outside could hear Marcel moving and could see his light. 


7. M. Mr. Laval guessed that the paintings had been done in prehistoric times. 
N. Bison, mammoths, and ibexes had been unknown in Europe since the Ice Age. 


8. O. The boys told Mr. Laval about the cave paintings. 
P. The boys wanted an explanation of the mystery. 


9. Q. Simon believed that Robot deserved credit for finding the cave. 
R. Simon insisted on taking Robot when he went to tell Mr. Laval. 


10. S. Mr. Laval was delighted to learn about the caves. 
T. Mr. Laval embraced Simon, kissed him, and swung him round and round. 


(Correct answers in cause-effect order are: 1. A-B; 2. D-C; 3. E-F; 4. H-G; 5. I-J; 6. L-K; 
7. N-M; 8. P-O; 9. Q-R; 10. S-T.) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 19) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing prefix pre 
Noting word derivations 


Spelling 
Spelling words with prefix pre 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 
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190-181 Taking Care of Old Things | 


ei | 

An archaeologist’s work does not end when a discovery has been made. This information | 
selection briefly describes some procedures used in the care and protection of old object 
found in archaeological digs. 


Vocabulary 
Phonetic Word: *parchment 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Making inference from outside sources 
Noting and recalling details 
Speculating 
Understanding word meaning 
Considering characterisitcs of archaeologists 
Expressing opinion 
Evaluating statements 
Drawing conclusions 


Creative Expression 
Writing imaginative story from point of view of old object 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Visiting a local museum 
Skimming to find supporting details 


Reading Technique 
Reading an informational article 





Starting Points 













Getting Ready to Read 


Preparation Bring to class something that is old and needs special care in handling. If possible, bring|| 

for reading item such as a piece of jewelry or an article borrowed from a local museum, and ask} 
students these questions. 

“How old do you think this object is?” 

“What special care and handling procedures do you think are needed for this object?)) 

“What do you think would happen to this article if it did not receive special care?” 

Setting purpose Direct the students to turn to page 190 and read the title of the selection. Tell them tha} 
for reading they read the story, they will note some of the ways archaeological finds are preserved, 


Delving Into the Selection 







Reading and Discussing 


Reading Recall with the pupils that an informational article should be read slowly, a section or tw) 
technique a time, pausing to think about what was read in each section before going on to the ne} 
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Noting 
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Word meaning 
Noting details 


| Discussing 
§ characteristics 


Opinion 


Writing 
story 


Visiting 
museum 


Evaluating 
atements and 
drawing 
| conclusions; 
supporting 
answers 


It is suggested that different students read aloud a paragraph at a time, followed by a brief 
discussion of the content of each paragraph. The group may want to make a list of the various 
ways old things are looked after as they find the information in their reading. 

1. Paragraph one: “What do you think might happen to an old article after it is dug up?” 

2. Paragraph two: “Why should no one touch or move an object when it is found?” 

“What is done first when an object is found?” 

“Why do the workers make notes about the object?” 

3. Paragraph three; “What is parchment?” 

“How can archaeologists preserve old parchment?” 

4. Paragraph four: ‘What are some causes of fading color on wall paintings in deep, dark 
caves?” 

“How can fading be prevented?” (The teacher may want to relate this information to the 
story about the cave paintings of Lascaux, “Four Boys and a Dog,” to explain the vividness 
and freshness of those paintings.) 

5. Paragraph five: ‘What might happen to some old bones if they are moved?” 

“What can sometimes be done to prevent the old bones from crumbling?” 

6. Paragraph six: “How can archaeologists improve the appearance of old objects?” 

7. Paragraph seven: “Why do archaeologists take such care with old things?” 

With the pupils, recall the selection “Buried Clues” in Starting Points in Reading, a, second 
book. If the book is available, have individual pupils read parts of the selection to the group. 

Have the group talk about what qualities an archaeologist should have. (Some suggested 
answers: careful, meticulous, painstaking, patient, concerned with detail, calm, not easily 
discouraged, observant, enjoy working in all kinds of places and climates.) Encourage the 
students to cite from the selections “Buried Clues” and “Taking Care of Old Things” to 
support their ideas. 

“Would you like to be an archaeologist? Why or why not?” 


pxploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. Write the following activity on the chalkboard and discuss it with the 
group. “Suppose you are an object that has just been found in an archaeological dig. Record 
your adventures from the time you were first discovered to the time you arrive in your new 
home in a famous museum.” The adventures may be presented as a series of sketches, as a 
story or poem, in diary form, or in another form chosen by the student. 

Excursion. Arrange a group visit to a local museum. Have the students find out from the 
curator or one of the assistants the different ways the staff takes care of artifacts. 


Ikills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Critical Reading. When reading for information it is important to evaluate what is read to 
determine its worth. To give the students practice in this skill, distribute copies of the following 
exercise for independent work. (Answers are indicated for the convenience of the teacher.) 


Read each pair of sentences carefully. In each case, put a check mark at the end of the 
sentence you agree with, and put an X at the end of the sentence you disagree with. Then go 
on to the next question. When you have finished the exercise, find proof for your answers in 
the article in the reader. Be prepared to defend your answers when you discuss the exercise 
with the group. 
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Pages 
192-197 


1. Archaeologists are careful, painstaking workers. () 
Archaeologists work quickly without attention to small details. (X) 















2. If an object found in a dig happens to break, the whole story about the object is lost. (X i 
Because photographs are taken and drawings and notes are made, the whole story is ng 
lost in case an object found in a dig is broken. (1) 


3. In order to preserve the original condition of an old object, archaeologists take great care t 
keep the object as it looked when it was found. (X) 

Many things can be done to make an old object last longer and look more like it did in th 
past () 


4. Many objects found in digs are valuable to archaeologists. (™) 
Since many old objects are handled carelessly, we can conclude that they are not valuabl 
to archaeologists. (X) 


5. Old objects found in archaeological digs tell us about the life of people in the past. (~)|§ 
Old objects do not give us much important information about the life of early people. 


—_ 


6. The colors of a cave painting may fade quickly when the cave is air-conditioned. (X) 
Many old objects and cave paintings have been preserved because they haven't been 
contact with the outside air. (~) 


7. The painstaking work required in handling and preserving old objects is worthwhile b@ 
cause of the information gained about the past. (~) 
Archaeologists work too hard for the amount of information they learn about the past. (X)/ 


Restoring Old Canadian Sites 


These articles and pictures provide information about three old Canadian sites that ha 
been restored or are in the process of being restored to their original condition. The studen}; 
will learn about the detailed work involved in the reconstruction. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Midland, “Jesuit, Sainte-Marie, *Hurons, Huronia, Iroquois, Fort Langle| 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Fraser River, *Louisbourg, Cape Breton Island, Jean-Baptist@ 
Louis Le *Prévost, seigneur Du Quesnel 

Enrichment Words: christianize, rosary, artifacts, 

Phonetic Words: ‘reconstruction, community, reconstructed, dwindled, offshoré§ 
fisheries, historians, documents, hewing 


More Difficult Words: mission, partially, fertile, *impregnable, fortifications, journé 
wrought iron 


*in glossary 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing work of archaeologists 
Understanding specific words 
Making inferences 
Interpreting picture details 
Inferring uses of objects in pictures 
Noting and recalling details 
Understanding uses of pictures to archaeologists 
Expressing opinions 
Comparing forts 
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Preliminary 
discussion 


Understanding 
work of 
archaeologist 


Oral 
reading 
Vocabulary 


Making 
inferences 


inference 


Sas eens St 


Starting Points 


Creative Expression 
Making models or dioramas 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Map reading 
Interpreting picture details 
Finding information about specific jobs 
Reviewing Dewey Decimal classification system 





Getting Ready to Read 


“What does it mean when you restore something?” 

“Have you ever visited a restored building, such as a fort, a pioneer home or village, an 
Indian village, a public building such as a church or old house?” Have the pupils share their 
impressions of the places visited. 

Tell the students that restoration is the final step in field work only for an archaeologist. 
With the group list briefly the steps taken by archaeologists up to this point. (Answers should 
be somewhat as follows: locating site, excavating, collecting and cataloging, restoring.) It 
should be pointed out that an archaeologist’s work does not end with the restoration. He/she 
then proceeds with the information and materials at hand to find out how the people lived. 


Note. The teacher may want the entire group to study each selection or may wish to divide the 
group into three smaller groups, with each being responsible for one site. If the latter 
method is used, assign each group one of the sites. Ask the students to read the article, 
examine each picture carefully, and then proceed to the assignments suggested in the 
right-hand activity column. When the activities have been completed, have the three 
groups reassemble and share their findings with the others. The teacher should be 
available for help and guidance both during the research time and the presentation- 
discussion that follows. Refer to the balance of the lesson plan for further discussion 
suggestions. 


HRelving Into the Selections 


For teachers who wish to teach all three sections to the entire group, the following plan is 
suggested. 


Sainte-Marie among the Hurons (Pages 192-193) 


Have students take turns reading aloud the two paragraphs on page 193 before asking the 
following questions. 

1. “Who were the Jesuits?” (They were members of a Roman Catholic religious order for 
men — the Society of Jesus — founded in 1534.) 

2. ‘What is meant by ‘christianize’?” (to convert to Christianity) 

3. “Why do you think the original buildings were made from wood?” (Wood was readily 
available in the area.) 

4. “In what building would you most likely find rosary beads?” (the church or living quarters 
of the priests.) 

5. Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 193. (Midland is on Georgian Bay about 128 
km or 80 miles north of Toronto. The mission was probably built on the banks of a river 
because the soil would have been fertile for growing crops, the water would have provided 
fish for food, and the river was a transportation-communication link with other places.) 
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pictures; 
interpreting 
details 


6. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 193. (The church is the tall, sloping-roofed} 


building in the center, opposite the cross. Sainte-Marie was divided into two sections — one 


for the Jesuits, in the foreground of the photo — and the other for the Indians, in the back half, 


of the photo — with the fence in the center serving as a divider. The several crosses in the} 


foreground indicate that the area was a holy place where God was found.) 
7. Refer to the last follow-up activity on page 193. (The building was a kitchen. Starting fro 


the left, the objects and their uses are: wooden bench — for sitting; wooden bucket — fon) 


collecting and holding water; metal basin — for washing, making bread, or cooking items) 


requiring heat; on bench — wooden bowl for holding things not hot, ladle for scooping food. | 
should be noted that most items were made from wood, not metal, which had to be brought i 


from Quebec by canoe and was therefore a precious item. If metal containers were nof, 
available, food was not cooked thoroughly as wooden containers could not be put over heat}| 


The eating of some partly-cooked food could have led to illness.) 


Suggested Reading. Students and teachers are referred to the booklet Sainte-Marity 
among the Hurons by Christopher Hawkes, (Ginn Studies in Canadian History), Ginn ang 
Company Publishers, for an in-depth study of Sainte-Marie among the Hurons. 


Fort Langley (Pages 194-195) 


Choose two students to read aloud the two paragraphs on page 195 before asking th 
following questions. 

1. Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 195. (Fort Langley is approximately 80 km 
50 miles east of Vancouver.) 1 


2. “Why were forts usually built?” (Students could check the meaning of ‘fort’ in them: 


dictionaries.) 

3. “Why was Fort Langley built?” 

4. “What did the people at Fort Langley do when the fur supply dwindled?” 

5. “Why was the fort moved to another location?” 

6. “How many forts were built before the reconstruction?” 

7. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 195. (From the picture it can be seen th 
there were a number of shopkeepers who provided supplies and services to the peopii) 
people looked well-dressed, indicating a good level of prosperity. The animal-drawn wagj; 


probably gathered to hear the speaker standing on a barrel in the center of the photo. T| 
speaker is Rev. Crickmer, the Church of England clergyman who drew the picture.) i 
8. Refer to the last follow-up activity on page 195. (The pictures would help determine t) 
kinds of buildings there were and their locations as well as the farming areas. Information 
the kinds of shops and services would help in identifying the purposes of some of the artifa 
found during the excavation. The tents on the right of page 194 were used by the gold mine}) 
The impact of the gold miners on the fort can be seen in the photo on page 195. As may 
miners came to the area, more services had to be supplied for them.) 
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Louisbourg (Pages 196-197) 


Have two students read aloud the two paragraphs on page 196. Here are some questions 
to ask afterwards. 

1. Have the students look at the top picture on page 197, which shows a partly- 
reconstructed Louisbourg. “What material was used to make the walls?” 

2. Refer to the first follow-up activity on page 197. (It is approximately 80 km or 50 miles 
south of Glace Bay, on the Atlantic coast.) 

3. “What was the main purpose for building Louisbourg?” 

4. “What was the importance of the town inside the fortress?” 

5. “What were the two weaknesses in the defense system of the fortress?” 

6. “What could archaeologists learn from the documents, journals, maps, and plans studied 
before the reconstruction?” (Some answers could be that they learned about the location and 
size of buildings, what the buildings were used for, what the building interiors were like.) 

7. “What could be learned from the artifacts found during the excavations?” (The artifacts 
would probably help give a clearer picture of what the life style was like — how the people 
lived.) 

8. Have the students do some research to answer the last question in the text on page 196. 

9. Refer to the last follow-up activity on page 197. Have a student read it aloud. Then ask 
the group for the answer to the last question. (a canopied bed) 

The group may want to discuss the other furnishings in the bedroom. It could be pointed out 
that the bedroom would have been used not only for sleeping, but also as a sitting room, 
where the governor could hold meetings and do his work. This would explain the number of 
chairs and the desk. 


| xploring Further Afield 


Discussion. Have the students compare the purposes for which the three forts were built. 
(Sainte-Marie — to christianize the Indians; Fort Langley — a fur trading post; Louisbourg — a 
defensive fort.) 

Art. Have the students work in groups and make a model or diorama of one of the Cana- 
dian sites. Encourage them to use other reference materials besides the pictures in the book. 
The completed models could be displayed in the hallway or resource center/library for other 
students in the school to share. 


kills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Dewey Decimal Classification System. Have available a chart of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification system, or list on the chalkboard the following general headings: 


500-599 Pure Science 

600-699 Technology (Applied Science) 
700-799 The Arts and Recreation 
800-899 Literature 

900-999 History, Geography, Biography 


000-099 General Works 
100-199 Philosophy 
200-299 Religion 
300-399 Social Sciences 
400-499 Language 


Briefly review the kinds of books that are included under each heading. Then have the 
pupils tell under what heading books about archaeology are classified. (500-599, Pure Sci- 
ence) Explain that the class number for these books is 571. (Some libraries classify books 
about archaeology in specific countries with ancient history books of those countries: 
930-999. Archaeology of North American Indians may be classified in 970.1. Biblical ar- 
chaeology is sometimes classified in 220.9) Encourage the students to practice using the 
Dewey Decimal system when they look for the supplementary reading books suggested at the 
beginning of this theme. An exercise introducing the Dewey Decimal system can be found in 
the lesson plan for “from About the B’nai Bagels” in the first unit of this reader. 
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Recognizing new 
words introduced 
in unit 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 20) 


Structural Analysis 
Reviewing methods of word attack 
Introducing suffix jan, an 


Spelling 
Spelling words with suffix jan, an 
Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling group 


Unit Review 


Vocabulary Recognition. Distribute copies of the following word list. Pronounce the star. 
red word in each box. Have the pupils find the word and draw a line under it. (Some word 
from the unit “A Turn, a Twist, and a Bend” have been included in this exercise.) 



































ile 2 3. 4. 
balmy puck gaggle “designated 
*bonger *puckered galapago designed 
boxstove punctured *gabbing disgusted 
5: 6. Te 8. | 
relate testify stronger flown 
“relic typical stockade *flint 
relax *typewriter *stronghold flinch 
| 














9. 10. Ale 2? 

*missionary brownstone makeshift muzzled 
mission boxing manufactured *mustering 
mustering *boxstove *marksmanship mustard 































13. 15. 16. 
practical amputation chlorophyll 
plow-horse amateur catalyst 
*profiles *ammunition *calories 
liga 18. ihe) 20. 
administered *foemen rambled scorekeeper 
excellence foil ramp stocking 
“exterminated foremen “rampart *stockade 

















22) 23: 24. 
partially *manger axis 
pre-school manager indexes 

“precipice margin *ibexes 


28. 


Zin 
budge 

“badger 

backstop 


25. 26. 27. 

































muzzle captor mammal *stunted 
mayonnaise capture *mammoth stunned HI 
*maize *caption mastodon stumped | 
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29. 
revolving 
reserve 

“reservation 


Soy 
decent 
designated 
*decades 


37. 
divided 
dwindling 

*dwindled 


41. 
*forehoof 


forepaw 
forehead 


45. 

*hewing 
hewn 
hen 


49. 
foresight 

“fortifications 
fortify 

53. 
typewriter 


twisted 
*twitched 


Recalling and Relating Details. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise. 


(Answers are indicated.) 


30. 
massive 
*mastodon 

mason 


34. 
signify 
*significant 
signal 


38. 

*fisheries 
fishermen 
fisher 


42. 
beware 
“bewitched 
bewildered 


46. 
parcel 
“partially 
partial 


50. 
*journal 
journey 
jarring 
54. 
*supreme 
super 
swamp 


oie 
recreated 
*reconstructed 
reconstruction 


35: 
restaurant 
responded 

“responsible 


32. 
communities 
communicate 

“community 


36. 
muffler 

*muffled 
muzzle 





39. 
historical 
“historians 

history 


43. 
unicorn 
unconscious 
“uncanny 


47. 
fertilizer 
festival 

“fertile 


Bile 
routing 
wrong 

*wrought 


40. 
deputation 
documentary 

“documents 


44. 

*antlers 
antelopes 
auntie 


48. 
“impregnable 
imprisoned 
impossible 


52s 
dwindled 

*dimensions 
demons 





55s 
enchanted 

*enacted 
enact 


56. 
impregnable 
impression 

“impressive 





Read the story titles below and the five words that follow. Then underline each word that is 


related to the story. 


1. “Being a Spare-time Archaeologist” 


2. “Four Boys and a Dog” 


3. “Taking Care of Old Things” 


4. “Restoring Old Canadian Sites” 








typewriter arrowhead 
mastodon crocodile 
war-points 
Lascaux computer 
Abbé bison horseradish 
architect parchment 
photographs bones 
air-conditioned 
excavations fort 
ranch Louisbourg 


reconstruction 


Numbering 
events in 
sequence 







Sequential Order. Write this exercise on the chalkboard or duplicate and distribute copies 
to the pupils. Have them number the pairs of events in the order in which they happened in 
each story. (Answers are indicated.) . 


A. 
(1) Some archaeologists were excavating the site of an old Indian settlement. 
(2) Jim discovered an Indian warrior’s grave. 


B. 
(2) The boys led the Abbé from one cave painting to another. 
(1) Mr. Laval was surprised at Simon’s visit. 
C. 
(2) When an old object is found no one touches it until photographs are taken. 
(1) As soon as an old object is taken out of its hiding place, it may no longer be safe. 
D. 
(1) When the fur supply dwindled, the inhabitants of Fort Langley turned to farming an} 
packing salmon. 
(2) In order to make farming operations easier it was decided to move the fort nearer thi 
prairie. 


E 
(2) When excavation of the site began, glass, weapons, and toys were found. 
(1) Construction of Louisbourg began in 1720 and continued for thirty years. 


Word-Study Skills 


(Progress Check) 


Structural Analysis 
Adding prefixes and suffixes 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings and synonyms 


Spelling 
Spelling test 
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STARTING POINTS 
Learning Objectives ir 


| 
| 












Comprehension 
Literal-Critical 
Creative 







Locating and 
Organizing Information 























Collecting pictures 


Reacting to specific words 
Bulletin board display 


Understanding symbolism 
Drawing inferences 
Relating reading to life 


Ride a Wild Horse 
Poem, Page 199 






























Using table of contents 
Skimming to find specific 
details and passages 
Visiting Humane Society or 
inviting speaker to class 


Expressing opinions 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring character traits 
Concept: humane treatment 
of animals 


Black Beauty 
Pages 200-211 









— 











Just Old Men 
Poem, Page 212 


Discussing illustration 
Understanding details 
Drawing inferences 






















Finding information about 
horses, jumps and horse 
shows, and riding equipment 






Afraid to Ride 
Pages 213-219 


Discussing personal 
experiences 
Expressing opinions 
Listening to background 
information 

Interpreting an old saying 
Recalling details 

Drawing conclusion 
Drawing inferences 
Comparing news reports 
Discriminating between 
relevant and irrelevant 
details 



























Horses and How to Reading to follow Displaying 






Draw Them directions 

Pages 220-221 Understanding role of 
illustrations 
peeing selection content 
in other situation 





























Coaly-Bay Discussing Using map to establish ial 
Pages 222-233 Comparing story setting = 
Speculating Noting sequence | ted 

Recalling details Using reference books for ae 

Evaluating research mY at 













Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 
Relating picture and 
text 


Organizing information 
into reports and brief 
biographies 


















Discussion | lan 
Recalling details ) te 
Forming opinions ey an 
Comparing attitudes Icon 
Summarizing characteristics Yah 
Inference; relating to life kl 
Understanding meaning and 
application of title 


The Fable of the 
Trained White Horse 
Poem, Page 234 















Haiku i 
Poems, Page 235 £9 an 










Unit Review Recalling details; recog- oh i 


nizing cause and effect 







N READING 
‘Horses Are...” 

















Word Analysis 
Dictionary Usage 






Literary Appreciation 





Interpreting poet's 
meaning 

Noting symbolism 
Suggesting and under- 
standing descriptive words 












Genre: autobiography 
Reacting to story events 
Author's technique 
Characterization 

Noting change in character 
Noting time clues in 

story setting 

Appreciating descriptive 
passages 

Encouraging further reading 
i) from Black Beauty 
Recognizing foreshadowing 
clues 
Personification 






Introducing suffix age 
Appreciating expression 
of mood 


Spelling words 
with suffix 



















age 
Special spelling 
words 



























i Discussing mood 

ij Relating poem and 

picture 

Meaning of title 
Enjoying similar poems 

















Dividing words into Using word- 









syllables and placing analysis clues 
accent marks to spelling 
Recognizing dictionary Recognizing 
respellings dictionary re- 
Perceiving word spellings and 
relationships writing the 
words they 
represent 
| Special spelling 
words 
| Recalling a 


spelling group 






Reviewing prefixes 
and suffixes 

Noting Latin derivations 
Recalling homographs 


Reviewing spell- 
ing procedure 
Special spelling 
words 

Building and 
recalling 
spelling groups 





























omparing characters 

™Valuating story ending 

loting author’s technique 
eading further for enjoyment 














loting contrast 
loting a foreshadowing clue 
ecalling characteristics of 
fable 

#omparing poem and fable 










ie alling haiku characteristics 
joying and responding 
aiku poems 
















atching literary devices 
id titles 





Visual recognition of 
new vocabulary 
Meanings of prefixes 
and suffixes 
Interpreting dictionary 
respellings 


Spelling test 
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STARTING POINT! 
Learning Objectives i 





Talking 
Listening Valuing 


Pages 114-115 Reacting to phrase 
“wild horses” 


Pages 116-117 Discussing work Expressing opinions 
performed by horses about horses versus 
Conjecturing on origin machines 
of expressions 


Pages 118-119 


Pages 120-121 Interpreting photographs 
Discussing race horses 
Listening to expert 
related to horses 


Pages 122-123 


Pages 124-125 


Pages 126-127 Talking about owning Showing concern for 
horses animals 


Pages 128-129 Telling about listening 
to classmates’ reactions 
to horse stories read 


1 
IN LANGUAGE 
“Horses Are...” 




























Language Study 
Vocabulary 
Development 


Literary 
Appreciation 






Discussing favorite 
phrases in poem 

Discussing feelings 
created by poem 











Writing poem or para- 
graph from horse’s 
point of view 


Understanding idio- 
matic expressions 
about horses 
Illustrates idiomatic 
expression 












Interpreting 
phrases in song 
Defining kinds of 
horses 





Designing poster for 
performance 


i} Writing poem about 
horse 








Appreciating poems 






Developing familiar- 
ity with excerpts 
from classics like 
Black Beauty and 
My Friend Flicka 
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Locating 
and Organizing 
Information 


Locating infor- 
mation on wild 
horses in 
Canada 


Reading infor- 
mational ar- 
ticle 

Listing ques- 
tions related 
to articles and 
finding 
answers 


Categorizing 
kinds of 
horses 


Making booklet 
on care of 

horse 

Making model of 
a horse 


Organizing a 
bibliography 
of horse 
stories 














Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


“My kingdom for a horse” 
Shakespeare 















Horses are among man’s most-loved animals and this theme will have a special appeal to 
the students who feel that they would give anything to be able to own a horse. 

The theme opens with the imaginative poem “Ride a Wild Horse” in which the poet urges 
‘, whatever else you leave undone/ once, ride a wild horse/ into the sun.” The next selection 
consists of three excerpts from the classic Black Beauty. The poem “Just Old Men” describes 
the bond between an old man and his old horse. “Afraid to Ride” is the story of a girl who 
regained her courage to ride again after a fall from an unmanageable horse. The next 
selection “Horses and How to Draw Them’ gives instructions for drawing a cantering Arabian | 
horse. “Coaly-Bay” tells the story of the outlaw horse who was of the wild free blood that man | 
could never tame. The theme concludes with “The Fable of the Trained White Horses” and 
three Haiku poems. 

For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 174-175. 


Introducing the Theme in Starting Points in Reading 


198. Have them talk about what they see in the picture and then suggest captions to describe | 
it. | 
Encourage the students to express their ideas about horses by completing the theme title} 
“Horses are...’ Have them make a chalkboard display of their sentences. {| 
Tell the students that through the theme selections they will share the authors’ perceptions}} 
of the horse. 


Readability of Selections in Starting Points in Reading 


The story “Afraid to Ride” is average in reading difficulty. Because of complex sentence} 
structure, the excerpts from Black Beauty and the story “Coaly-Bay” may be difficult for some} 
children. 


Overview of Theme in Starting Points in Language 


, The reading selections in the theme “Horses Are...” in Starting Points in Reading are} 
fictional. In the corresponding theme in Starting Points in Language the number of suggested} 
activities has been kept to a minimum to encourage children to create their own activities a 4 | 


to do independent research. Starting points include a factual excerpt about wild horses 
photographs of horses in days past, an article about the origins of the horse, a song, a poster} 
poems, and short story excerpts. : 


For specific learning objectives in this theme, see the chart on pages 176-177. 
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Integration with Starting Points in Language 


The language activities in “Horses are . . .” in Starting Points in Language might be inte- 
grated in this suggested sequence. 


Starting Points in Language Starting Points in Reading 


1. Pages 114-115 — the theme opens with 
a poem and a short informational piece on 
wild horses 


2. Pages 116-117 — photographs of horses 
in the past are starting points for research 
and language activities 


3. The idea of horses in the past is con- 
tinued in excerpts from the classic Black 
Beauty - 


4. Pages 118-119 — an article on the 
origins of the horse leads children to make 
up their own questions and then to try to 
answer them 


5. Pages 120-121 — a song suggests ac- 
tivities related to racing and the training of 
race horses 


6. Pages 122-123 — as an alternative some 
children might want to design a poster to 
advertise the RCMP Musical Ride or the 
chuckwagon race at the Calgary Stampede 


7. Pages 124-127 — poems and photo- 
graphs are starting points for a discussion 
about owning a horse and caring for it 


8. “Afraid to Ride” is a story about a girl and 
a horse 


9. A horse who wants to stay free from man 
is the hero in the story “Coaly-Bay” 


10. Pages 128-129 — as a culminating ac- 
tivity, children share horse stories and pre- 
pare a class bibliography 
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For Added Interest and Enjoyment 


Books 
* = Easy ** = Average *** = Advanced 


*Anderson, C. W. Afraid to Ride. Macmillan, N.Y. 
*Anderson, C. W. Another Man O’ War. Macmillan, N.Y. 
**Anderson, C. W. The Blind Connemara. Macmillan, N.Y. 
***Annixter, Jane and Paul. White Shell Horse. Holiday House 
**Baastad, Babbis Friis (Tr. by Lise McKinnon). Wanted! A Horse! Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich 
**Banning, Nina Lloyd. Pit Pony. Knopf 
*Berman, Lucy. Famous Horses. Golden Press 
**Blyton, Enid. The Secret Seven and the Case of the Old Horse. Children’s Press 
**Blyton, Enid. The Secret Seven and the Mystery of the Empty House. Children’s Press 
*Brock, E. L. Here Comes Kristie. Knopf | 
*Brown, Paul. War Paint, an Indian Pony. Scribner 
**Budney, Blossom, and Grete Mannheim. My Pony, Joker. Knopf 
**Clymer, Eleanor. Harry, the Wild Horse. Atheneum (Paperback) 
**Corbin, William McGraw. Golden Mare. Coward-McCann 
“Corcoran, Barbara. All the Summer Voices. Atheneum 
*Darling, Louis. Sixty Million Years of Horses. Morrow 
**De Jong, Meindert. A Horse Came Running. Macmillan, N.Y. (Paperback) 
*Farley, Walter. The Black Stallion. Random House 
**Fenner, Phyllis. Magic Hoofs. Knopf 
*Fukada, Hanako. Wind in My Hand. (Biography of Japanese Haiku poet Issa) Golden Gat@ 
**Goble, Paul and Dorothy. Lone Bull’s Horse Raid. Bradbury | 
**Groman, Gal. Gertie McMichaels Finds Blood and Gore and Much, Much More: a Stall 
Fable. McGraw-Hill 
***Hapgood, Ruth K. First Horse: Basic Horse Care. Chronicle Books 
**Henry, Marguerite. Born to Trot. Rand McNally 
“Henry, Marguerite. Brighty of Grand Canyon. Rand McNally 
**Henry, Marguerite. Justin Morgan Had a Horse. Rand McNally 
**Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. Rand McNally 
**Henry, Marguerite. Misty of Chincoteague. Rand MacNally 
**Hogeboom, Amy. Horses and How to Draw Them. Vanguard Press 
“Leitch, Adelaide. The Blue Roan. Walck 
**Merrill, Jean. The Superlative Horse. W. R. Scott 
***Mohan, Beverly Moffell and Margaret Mohan Steinberg. Riding: a Guide to Horsemanshif} 
Follett 
**O’Hara, Mary. My Friend Flicka. Lippincott 
*Piper, Roberta. Little Red. Scribner 
***Perrin, Blanche C. Hundred Horse Farm. St. Martin's Press 
“Place, Marian T. Mystery of Wild Horse Trap. Caxton 
“Reynolds, Marjorie. Ride the Wild Storm. Macmillan, N.Y. 
“*Roever, J. M. and Wilfried. The Mustangs. Steck-Vaughn 
“Rounds, Glen. Blind Colt. Holiday House 
*Rounds, Glen. Once We Had a Horse. Holiday House . 
**Ryden, Hope. The Wild Colt: the Life of a Young Mustang. Coward, McCann & Geoghel 
*Selsam, Millicent E. Questions and Answers About Horses. Four Winds Press 
***Seton, Ernest Thompson. Wild Animal Ways. Doubleday 
“Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
“Wilding, Suzanne. Horses, Horses, Horses. Van Nostrand Reinhold 









Film 


~ Horse with the Flying Tail. 47 mins., color. Disney 
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Record 
Black Beauty and Other Great Stories. RCA Victor 


Page 199 Ride a Wild Horse 


Hannah Kahn's poem will encourage students to look beyond the literal level of the words 
on the printed page, toward the symbolic level of poetry. “Ride a Wild Horse” may mean an 
actual journey on a horse, but it should also open the imaginations of students to the potential 
of “wild horse rides” — flights of fancy, one-in-a-lifetime adventures, taking wild chances — 
that most of us should have opportunities to experience during the course of a lifetime. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reacting to specific words 
Understanding symbolism 
Drawing inferences 
Relating reading to life 


Creative Expression 
Drawing pictures 
Writing stories or poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Interpreting poet’s meaning 
Noting symbolism 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Collecting pictures 
Making bulletin board display 


Vocabulary Enrichment 
Suggesting and understanding descriptive words 


tarting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 


Encourage the students to tell what comes to their minds when they hear the words “wild 
horse.” 

After the discussion, tell the pupils the name of the poem that introduces the theme, and 
ask the group to listen as you read it to find out what the poet says about riding a wild horse. 


elving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem as the pupils listen. Then encourage them to tell what they think the poet 
meant when she said, “ride a wild horse.” 

Ask a student to read the poem aloud as the others follow along in their books. 

“Why do you think Hannah Kahn is urging readers to ride a wild horse at least once 
‘whatever else you leave undone’?” 

“What is the one thing that you would like most to do during your lifetime, even if doing it 
means leaving more important things undone? How could this be like ‘riding a wild horse’?” 
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Exploring Further Afield 


Pages 
200-211 



















Bulletin Board Display. Suggest that the students collect or draw pictures for a bulletin 
board display to illustrate both the literal and the symbolic levels of the poem. For instance, } 
one side of the display might have pictures of people riding wild horses at rodeos or country | 
fairs; the other side might show people riding their own particular “wild horses,” such as sky 
divers, deep-sea explorers, astronauts on the moon. | 

Vocabulary Enrichment. Have the students write or attach descriptive words on the |/ 
bulletin board display and discuss how each word applies to both sides of the display. Some 
words might be: exhausting, nerve- xciting, demanding, adventurous. 

Creative Writing. Using the ideas and the words on the display as starting points, encour- |) 
age the pupils to write a story or poem about riding a wild horse. The students may take either |} 
the literal or symbolic interpretation in describing their adventures. 


Black Beauty 


Anna Sewell’s only book, Black Beauty, was written with a definite purpose in mind. The |) 
author wished to encourage people to display kindness and understanding toward animals —}) 
horses in particular. Her book was written during the last quarter of the nineteenth century }) 
when there were few laws governing the care of animals. It was distributed by Boston Society }} 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to aid in furthering better treatment for all animals, andj} 
for over a century the classic has been widely read by people of all ages. The three chapters jj 
that make up the reader selection describe Black Beauty’s frightening experience in a fire} 
caused by a hostler’s careless smoking; a carter’s senseless mistreatment of a defenseless 
horse stuck in the mud; and the tragic end of Beauty’s friend who was once full of spirit and 
life. 


Vocabulary 


Names: Black Beauty, Ginger, James Howard, Dick Towler, John Manly, Joe Green, 
Justice, Mr. Clay, Squire, Earlshall 


Enrichment Words: Brickfield, *knackers 


Phonetic Words: groom, lounged, “gigs, entry, luggage, flogging, unmercifully, flanks, 
“brutally, impudent, rascal, roused, “summons, interfere, cruelty, “oppression, footman, cab, 
glossy, lank, *fetlocks, sidled 


More Difficult Words: autobiography, *hostler, coughing, *magistrate 


“Starred words are in the glossary. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Expressing opinions 
Recalling details 
Drawing inferences 
Inferring character traits 


Creative Expression 
Illustrating story 
Writing stories from animal's point of view 
Dramatizing story 


its mw 
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Starting Points 







Contents page; 
noting genre 


Setting purpose 
for reading 


Reacting 


Opinions; 
uthor’s method 


Recalling and 
inferring 
details 


Literary Appreciation 
Noting genre: autobiography 
Reacting to story events 
Discussing author's technique 
Characterization 
Noting change in character 
Noting time clues in story setting 
Appreciating vivid descriptive passages 
Encouraging further reading from Black Beauty 
Recognizing foreshadowing clues 
Personification 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using table of contents 
Skimming to find specific details and passages 
Visiting Humane Society or inviting speaker to class 


Developing Concept 
Humane treatment of animals 


Getting Ready to Read 


Have the pupils find the name of the next selection in the table of contents and then ask 
them to turn to page 200. Have the introductory question in the left-hand column read and 
discussed. 

Tell the students that this story took place in a time when there were few laws to protect the 
welfare of animals and that the author’s main purpose in writing the story was to urge people 
to provide better treatment for animals. Suggest that they read the selection to find out about 
some of Black Beauty’s experiences and to see whether they can tell what kind of animal 
protection laws the author might have been recommending. Ask the students to write down 
what laws they think the author had in mind while they wait for the entire group to finisn 
reading. 


Reading and Checking 


Have the students read the entire selection through silently. When all have finished reading 
encourage general reaction to the story. “How did Beauty’s description of the cart with a dead 
horse in it make you feel?” 

With the students discuss the animal protection laws the author might have been advocat- 
ing in each of the three sections of the story. (The pupils will probably suggest: no smoking in 
stables, beating of animals prohibited, overworking of horses prohibited, perhaps shooting 
animals that are clearly sufferingAccept any other answers the pupils can support.) 

Refer to the first two follow-up activities on page 211. Have the pupils discuss the answers 
to the questions, citing from the story excerpts where possible. Then have them tell what part 
of the selection they think makes the most effective plea for the humane treatment of horses. 





elving Into the Selection 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “What was it that woke Black Beauty when he was sleeping at the inn?” 

2. “What was the first thing he heard?” 

3. “Why did the horses refuse to move when the first hostler tried to lead them out?” 

4. “Why do you think James tied a scarf over Beauty’s eyes before leading him out of the 
stable?” 
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Characterization 
Details 


Noting change 
of character 
Drawing 
inferences 


Skimming: 
time of story; 
noting vivid 
descriptions 
Reading 
dramatically 


Exploring Further Afield 


Illustrating 
story 

Writing from 
animal's point 
of view 
Reading 
aloud 

Field trip or 
inviting 
speaker 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Inferring 
character 
traits 


5. “After Beauty got out of the stable how did he help Ginger who was still inside?” 

6. ‘What made James happy the next morning after the master had spoken to him?” 

7. “What kind of person was James? What qualities did he have that enabled him to get the 
horses safely out of the stable?” 

8. ‘How did Joe try to reason with the carter who was flogging the two horses in the 
brickyard?” 

9. “After Joe had given evidence of the carter’s cruel treatment of his horses, Beauty said — 
that a change had come over him. What was this change in his character? What caused it?” 

10. “Why didn't Beauty recognize Ginger at first when her cab drove up to the park?” 

11. “Why had Ginger changed hands several times?” (because of recurring illness) 

12. “When the cab owner and drivers found out about Ginger’s weakness what did they 
decide to do with her?” (They decided to ‘use her up” by making her pull a cab constantly 
without any rest.) 
















Rereading for Specific Purposes 


1. Have the pupils skim through the selection to find details indicating that the story was not } 
written recently. 

2. Ask the group to find and read aloud some descriptive passages that make the story 
scenes and events vivid and realistic. 

3. Have the students form three groups of the necessary size, each preparing one of the 
story excerpts to read and act out, with a narrator reading the part of Black Beauty. 


Art. Have the pupils illustrate a favorite scene from the selection; two or three pupils may } 
wish to work together to make a series of illustrations telling Black Beauty’s story. 

Creative Writing. Refer to the third follow-up activity on page 211. Encourage those who |! 
wish to to write a short animal story from the animal’s point of view. Some pupils might like to 
tell their story as a poem or as a series of diary entries. 

Further Reading. Ask one of the group to obtain a copy of the novel Black Beauty, and} 
have the students take turns reading aloud from it. 

Using Community Sources. Arrange a visit to a local Humane Society shelter or head- 
quarters, or invite a Humane Society official to speak to the students about laws and provi-| 
sions governing the welfare of animals. Have the pupils prepare in advance a list of questions} 
they would like answered by the speaker or during the visit. 





Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Characterization. Have the pupils list on their papers the following characters from the 
Black Beauty excerpts. Direct them to write beside each name one or two words describing the 


parentheses, but accept any others the pupils can defend. 


James Howard (courageous, calm, trustworthy) 

Dick Towler, the hostler (careless, irresponsible) 

the Master (kindly, wise or just — as a magistrate) 

Joe Green (kind, gentle, angered at cruelty, grew in maturity) 
the carter (cruel, violent, raging) 

Mr. Clay (just, quick to help) 

Ginger’s cab driver (cruel, mercenary, inhumane) 
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Recognizing 
foreshadowing 
clues 


Personification 


Literary Appreciation. 1. Recall with the pupils that certain details described by an author 
sometimes foreshadow important events in a story. Refer to the following story details and 
have the students find them in the selection. Then have the pupils tell what events were 
foreshadowed by these details. If you prefer, write the foreshadowing clues on the chalkboard 
and have the pupils write in their notebooks the events that were foreshadowed. (Sample 
answers are indicated.) 


a. At the inn, Dick Towler was told by a hostler to lay down his pipe before putting some hay 
in the loft — page 200. (There was a fire in the stable.) 


b. The first hostler tried to lead the horses out of the stable but they refused to move — 
page 201. (Two horses that could not be got out were buried under the burned rafters and 
tiles.) 


c. Joe Green and Beauty were returning home from an errand when they came to the 
brickfield — page 205. (This detail indicates that something is about to happen at the brick- 
field.) 


d. Mr. Clay started for the brickyard and asked Joe whether he would give evidence of what 
he saw — page 208. (This indicates that Mr. Clay would do something about the carter’s 
mistreatment of his horses.) 


e. Ginger’s tragic story — pages 209-211. (This story foreshadows Ginger’s cruel death.) 


2. Discuss the fact that the author has used a figure of speech called personification in this 
story. Write the word on the board and have the pupils recall that this is the giving of human 
characteristics to animals and inanimate objects. “In ‘Black Beauty,’ what human qualities do 
the horses take on?” Elicit the ability to talk, think, and feel like human beings. 

To develop a greater understanding of personification, place the following sentences on the 
board: 


A happy sun smiled down on the festive scene. 
The breeze whispered “Spring!” as it caressed the sleeping buds. 
The angry sea attacked the cliffs with an army of towering waves. 


Have the students identify the elements in each sentence which personify human charac- 
teristics. Point out that the use of this figure of speech helps to create a familiar image for the 
reader. Mention to the group that an author will often use personification to make his writing 
more vivid. 


Word-Study Skilis 


(Lesson 21) 


Structural Analysis 
Introducing suffix age 


Language Development 
Appreciating expression of mood 


Spelling 


Spelling words with suffix age 
Special spelling words 
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Page 212 Just Old Men 


This poem was written by an eleven-year-old student, and expresses the understanding 
and bond between a man and a horse. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing illustration 
Understanding details 
Drawing inferences 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Making charcoal or pencil drawings 


Literary Appreciation 
Discussing mood 
Relating poem and picture 
Discussing meaning of title 
Finding and enjoying other similar poems 


Starting Points 


Getting Ready to Listen 












Ask the students to turn to page 212 and look at the illustration. 

“In what way do the horse and the man appear to be alike? How would you describe the 
mood of the picture?” 

“Listen as | read the poem to find out what the poet says about the man and the horse.” 


Delving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem as the children listen. Then ask one of the group to read the poem again, as |) 
the others follow along. 

Have the pupils discuss the mood of the poem and how the picture complements the text. |} 

“Why do you think the poet called both the man and the horse ‘old men’?” 

“According to the poet, how are the old man and the horse alike?” 

“If you didn’t know the title of the poem, how would you know from reading the first verse 
that the man and the horse are old?” / 

Have individual pupils take turns reading passages from the poem. 


Exploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. Suggest that the pupils use “Just Old Men” as a model and write their|} 
own poems expressing the shared feelings and experiences between themselves and anj| 
animal friend. The pupils may wish to work at the chalkboard where they can read andj} 
comment on each other's efforts. ) 

Enjoying Poetry. 1. Read the following poem to the students for their enjoyment and havel) 
them suggest who the “friend” in the poem might be. | 
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This Friend 


Those days 

When people step on you, 
And doors close in your face, 
And everyone’s against you, 
Without the slightest trace 

Of reason for it. 

Sometimes you know 

Only one place to go. 


No good-example face 

Of smiles would help. No pat 

With only hand behind it. 

No chin-up talk is true. 

If something’s really lost — 

Then words won't find it. 

They ought to know you would be happy — 
If you could. 


This friend 
Won't understand. 
He'll just be warm and near and true, 
And if you cry, he won't ask why. 
He'll only do just what you need him to. 
Just feel that you are hurting, 
And hurt with you. 
Zilpha Snyder 


2. Have the pupils find and share with the group other poems about the sympathy and 
friendship between people and animals. 

Art. Arrange a time for the pupils to make a charcoal or pencil drawing illustrating a favorite 
poem about a person and an animal. 


Pages 


213-219 Afraid to Ride 


A girl who is afraid to ride and a horse that is afraid to be ridden help each other to 
overcome their fears. 
Vocabulary 
Names: Judy, Mr. Jeffers, Jones 


Phonetic Words: unmanageable, crumpled, shank, storeroom, intelligence, thrilled, lilt- 
ing, “canter, essence, nuzzling 


More Difficult Words: tension, gaiety, vital, *cadence 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 
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Starting Points 


Discussing 
experiences; 
expressing 
opinions 


Important 
story 
background 


Purpose 


Interpreting 
an old saying 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing personal experiences 
Expressing opinions 
Interpreting an old saying 
Recalling details 
Drawing conclusion 
Drawing inferences 
Comparing news reports 
Discriminating between relevant and irrelevant details 


Creative Expression 
Writing newspaper reports 
Composing radio news reports 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Finding information about horses, jumps and horse shows, and riding equipment 


Getting Ready to Read 















Promote a discussion about riding horses and have the students talk about their experi- 
ences. Ask whether some of them have ever been afraid of riding and encourage them to tell } 
the reasons for their fears. 

Direct the students to page 213 in their readers. Have them read the first introductory 
activity in the left-hand column and encourage them to express their opinions about whether 
or not a rider should ride again immediately after being thrown. 

Since the selection in the reader is an excerpt from a book, it is important to fill in the } 
background for the students, so that they will be able to realize the full meaning of the story. | 
An introduction such as the following should be sufficient. 

“The story we are going to read is about a girl named Judy and a mare named Fair Lady. }} 
Judy had always loved to ride, but a bad fall from an unmanageable horse had seriously |) 
injured her and taken away her self-confidence. Her injuries healed in time, but the very} 
thought of getting up on a horse terrified her. Since she still loved horses, her fear of riding} 
made her very unhappy. | 

“Fair Lady was an exceptionally fine mare who had the misfortune to belong to a cruel 
bad-tempered owner. In his fits of temper the owner abused Lady so brutally that she finally} 
refused to let him or anyone else ride her. 

“Judy and Fair Lady were brought together by Mr. Jeffers, the owner of the stable where] 
Judy had gone riding. Mr. Jeffers had been angered by the treatment Lady had been receiv-} | 
ing, and when the mare became unridable, he had bought her from her cruel owner. Mr. 
Jeffers was also very much concerned about Judy’s fear of riding and her unhappiness i 
because of it. So he gave Fair Lady to Judy, in the hope that the girl who was afraid to ride and| 
the mare who was afraid to be ridden could help each other to conquer their fears. | 

“As the story in the reader opens, Judy had had Lady for some time. Although she was still} 
afraid to ride, Judy had taken Fair Lady for long walks in the country every day, and the two | 
had become loving companions. 

“Now let’s read the story to see if Mr. Jeffers’ hopes were realized.” 


Reading and Checking 


Let the students read the story through silently. When they finish, have them reread the last 
paragraph and ask what they think is the meaning of the old saying quoted by Mr. Jeffers —} 
“Throw your heart over the fence and your horse will follow.” 
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Recalling 
details; 
drawing 
conclusion 






Drawing 
inference 


Noting detail 


Drawing 
inference 


Learning more 
about horses 


Writing 
news reports; 
comparing 


Discriminating 
between 
relevant and 
irrelevant 
details 


Ask the pupils to explain in their own words how Judy got the courage to ride again. Have 
them speculate, too, on what made Lady lose her fear of being ridden. Then refer to the first 
follow-up activity on page 219 and have the pupils consider the questions. (Judy’s ride took 
real courage because she did something she felt she had to do in spite of being afraid. If she 
hadn't been afraid she wouldn’t have needed courage.) 


Delving Into the Story 


Thinking About What Was Read 


1. “As Judy and Lady walked along at the beginning of the story, Judy was thinking about 
Mr. Jeffers’ parting words ‘. . .Remember, a bad horse took it away; a good horse will give it 
back.’ To what was he referring?” (Judy’s self-confidence about riding) 

2. “Who first became aware that something was wrong, Judy or Lady?” (Lady) 

3. “At what point during the ride did Judy’s fear begin to melt away?” (when Lady smoothly 
accomplished the first jump over a fence) 

4. “What things besides the jumps of the course made the ride especially difficult for Judy?” 
(She rode at great speed without a saddle or bridle.) 

5. “Besides being proud of their daughter, what completed the happiness of Judy’s par- 
ents?” (Seeing Judy happy again made them happy.) 

6. “What fooled Mr. Jeffers about Judy’s and Lady’s return to riding?” (He had thought that 
Lady would recover from her fear before Judy did, but Judy regained her self-confidence at 
the same time that Lady regained her willingness to be ridden.) 


Exploring Further Afield 


Research. 1. Refer to the second follow-up activity on page 219. Have the pupils find the 
required information about jumps and horse shows. 

2. Some of the group may wish to find out what equipment is necessary for horseback 
riding and the uses of the equipment. 

3. Other research topics for those interested in horses are: kinds of horses, how to ride a 
horse, care and training of horses, history of the horse. 

Creative Writing. Have the pupils work individually or in pairs to do one of the following: 
prepare a brief newspaper report, including a headline, about Judy’s ride for help; compose a 
radio news report about the ride and then read it to the class. After sharing their work, have 
the pupils compare the two types of reports. 


kills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skilis 
Critical Reading. Duplicate and distribute the following exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read the following statements carefully. Most of them tell about Judy’s feelings before, 
during, or after her courageous ride for help. Mark those statements with a check mark. Mark 
with an X the statements that do not tell anything about Judy’s feelings. 


1. Lady was ready for riding but that nervous tension, that clutching at Judy’s heart was 
there at the thought.(~) 

2. Judy took comfort from Mr. Jeffers’ parting words. (™) 

3. The sun shone and the birds sang.(X) 

4. Frightened, Judy hurried over to the still figure.(~) 

5. She saw at a glance that it was the Jones girl.(X) 

6. In a panic, Judy tried to stop the flow of blood.(™) 

7. Judy set her jaw against the smothering beat of her heart.() 

8. Now her fear that she might fall began to melt away.() 

9. Gone was all the tension and nervousness. (i) 

10. Lady’s trot was like a lilting melody.(X) 
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Pages 
220-221 


11. Judy and Lady “came back” together. (X) 

12. Each mile brought new delight for Judy.(~) 

13. Lady’s first springy stride lifted Judy’s heart.(~) 

14. Judy remembered many horses that could scarcely be mounted alone.(X) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 22) 


Syllabication and Accent 
Dividing words into syllables and placing accent marks 


Dictionary Usage 
Recognizing dictionary respellings 


Language Development 
Perceiving word relationships 


Spelling 
Using word-analysis clues to spelling 
Recognizing dictionary respellings and writing the words they represent 
Special spelling words 
Recalling a spelling group 


Horses and How to Draw Them 


Most amateur artists find horses difficult to draw, the chief faults being incorrect angles andj 
proportions. This selection provides some hints on how to avoid these faults. 





Vocabulary 
Enrichment Word: Arabian 
Phonetic Word: erase 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Reading to follow directions 
Understanding role of illustrations 
Applying selection content in other situations 


Creative Expression 
Drawing horses 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Displaying 
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Starting Points 








Drawing horses 


Purpose 
for reading 


Reading 
technique 


First reading 
§ Second reading 


Noting role of 


illustrations 


Third reading 


§ Fourth reading: 
following 
directions; 
comparing 


Drawing horses 


Pages 
222-233 





Getting Ready to Read 


With books closed, so that there will be no models to follow, have the children draw a horse. 
When they have finished let them share their efforts. 

“Most of your drawings are quite good, but they could be better. There is an old saying that 
‘there are tricks in all trades.’ In the reader there is a selection, ‘Horses and How to Draw 
Them,’ which gives a number of ‘tricks’ in drawing horses. Let’s read it to find out what these 
‘tricks’ are and see if they will help to improve your drawing of horses.” 


Delving Into the Selection 


Reading and Discussing 


Remind the pupils that when they are preparing to follow directions in making or drawing 
something, it is wise to read the directions at least four times, to make sure they understand 
what is involved. 

Have the pupils read the directions through silently, to get an overall view of the project. 

Ask them to read it again, to see if there is anything they do not understand. Through 
discussion clarify any points that are raised. 

Call attention to the illustrations and discuss how they help in the understanding of the 
directions. Note particularly the picture of the finished drawing, and point out that showing 
how the body is shaped in the picture saves a lengthy explanation in the text that might be 
confusing or hard to understand. 

Ask individual pupils to read the directions aloud. Pause after each part of the directions and 
have the pupils trace the accompanying illustration with their fingers, to get the “feel” of each 
step. 


Drawing the Horse 


Now let the pupils follow the directions step by step and attempt to draw the horse. When they 
have finished, have them compare these drawings with the drawings they made at the 
beginning of the lesson, to note the improvement. They may like to arrange their drawings on 
the bulletin board in a “before and after” display. 


| Exploring Further Afield 


Art. The pupils might like to apply the techniques set forth in the selection in drawing horses in 
various other positions. Some pupils might like to illustrate a scene from one of the stories about 
horses they have read in this unit. 


Coaly-Bay, The Outlaw Horse 
The story of a free spirit that refused to be tamed. 


Note. This story was included in the reader to meet the needs of the advanced readers, and 
this lesson plan has been developed fully to give those readers an opportunity to 
stretch their minds. It will be necessary, therefore, for the teacher to tailor the lesson to 
the ability of the group. 

Vocabulary 


Names: Coaly-Bay, Bitterroot Mountains, *Idaho, Kolibey, Arab, Panther Gap, Salmon 
River, Columbian Plains, Clearwater, Buffalo Hump, *Chaldean, *Cedra, Arabian 


Enrichment Words: “careering, bugled, *caracoled, *harry, *“spur-galls 
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Phonetic Words: foal, bay, roving, overleap, sheer, restraint, curb, vestige, wrangler, 
spurring, reform, *shamming, guilty, identify, fraud, mountaineers, hobbling, *mired, 
monotonous, abounded, imitation, sustaining, wayward, cartridge, inborn, certainty, limpid, 
responsive, sage, kindred, smites, grizzly, forbears, spurned, strove, wake 


More Difficult Words: nobility, rebellious, incurably, untamable, superb, *indomitable, 
subtly, toll, luscious 


*Starred words are in the glossary of the reader. 


Note: bay, sage, wake, have been included because of unusual meanings. 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussing 
Comparing 
Speculating 
Recalling details 
Evaluating 
Drawing inferences 
Expressing opinions 
Relating reading to life 
Relating picture and text 


Creative Expression 
Writing poems 
Rewriting from another point of view 


Literary Appreciation 
Reacting to the story 
Characterization 
Comparing characters 
Evaluating story ending 
Noting author’s technique 
Reading further for enjoyment 


Locating and Organizing Information 
Using a map to establish story setting 
Noting sequence 
Using reference books for research 
Organizing information into reports and brief biographies 


Starting Points 











Getting Ready to Listen and Read 


Discussing Recall the four horses the pupils have read about in this unit — Black Beauty, Ginger, the olc 
horses horse in the poem, and Lady — and promote a discussion on their attitudes toward man. Tnjj 
to bring out some of the following points during the discussion: 


Black Beauty — was thoroughly tamed and biddable — trusted and respected grooms) 
and owners who were fair and gentle — very willing to work — relied or} 
men in time of danger — was indignant about men who were cruel tq 
horses, but accepted man’s dominance with no thought of rebellion. | 


Ginger — had much the same attitude as Black Beauty — had some spirit tc 
stand up for herself, but her spirit was broken by ill usage and shé 
accepted her hard lot and worked for man until she died in harness. | 
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Old horse — had grown old with the old man — loved and accepted him — developed 
a bond of sympathy and companionship with him. 


Lady — resisted cruelty of her cruel owner and became balky and unridable, but 
became tame and gentle again under Judy’s loving treatment. 


Speculating “The story we are going to read today is about Coaly-Bay, a horse that was very different in 
his attitude toward man from all the horses we have read about so far in this unit.” Direct the 
pupils to turn to page 222 in their readers and read the full title of the story, ‘“Coaly-Bay, the 
Outlaw Horse.” Encourage them to speculate on what might cause a horse to be called an 
“outlaw.” 

Have the pupils read the introductory note in the left-hand column on page 222. Let them 
share what they know about the intelligence of horses, and speculate on the ways Coaly-Bay 
might use his intelligence to stay free of man. 

etting the scene; “Before we read about Coaly-Bay, let’s find out where he lived.” On a map of the United 
using a map States, have the pupils find the state of Idaho, the Bitterroot Mountains, the Salmon River, the 
Snake River, and the high plains of Oregon and Nevada. 
Encourage the pupils to suggest questions they would like to have answered in the story. 
Their suggestions will probably include: 






How was Coaly-Bay different from the other horses in this unit? 

How did Coaly-Bay use his intelligence to stay free of man? 

Did Coaly-Bay think of the same methods of resistance as we did in our discussion? 
Did Coaly-Bay succeed in staying free of man or was he tamed in the end? 


Suggest that the pupils listen as you read the story to them to see what answers it provides 
to their questions. 


Listening and Discussing 


Listening and Read the story to the pupils as they listen with readers closed. When you have finished, allow 
reacting time for spontaneous reaction, then aid a discussion with questions such as the following: 
Characteri- 1. “What was Coaly-Bay’s outstanding characteristic?” (his fierce love of freedom) “How 
zation; was he very different from the other horses in this unit?” (They had all been tamed; they 
comparing accepted the dominance of man and they responded to gentle treatment and good care; 


Coaly-Bay was untamable; he wanted nothing to do with men; there was no way any man could 
win him; and he preferred a life that was harsh and free to one of comfort and compliance with 


man’s will.) 
Recalling 2. “How did Coaly-Bay use his intelligence to stay free of man? Did he use all the methods we 
details suggested? Did he think of other ways as well? What were they?” 
Evaluation 3. “Would you say this story had a happy ending? Why or why not? What did Coaly-Bay 


lose?” (a comfortable life with plenty of food and protection from the weather and from 
enemies) “What did he gain?” (his freedom and companionship of other free, wild horses) 
“Which did he value most?” (his freedom) 


elving Into the Story 


Thinking About What Was Read 


Silent reading Let the pupils read the story silently to familiarize themselves with its details. Then promote 


; a discussion as follows: 
\ Recalling 1. “How did Coaly-Bay’s name reflect both the horse himself and his ancestry?” (The name 
details was a description of his colors — black and bay. The name sounded like ‘“Kolibey,” an Arabian 


title of nobility and reflected his Arabian ancestry.) 
2. “What signs were there, when Coaly-Bay was a young colt, that he might turn out to be an 
outlaw?” 
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Recalling 
details 
in sequence 


Recalling 
details 


Drawing 
inferences 


Opinion; 
inference 


Inference 


Relating 

to life 
Appreciating 
a picture 


Exploring Further Afield 


Writing poems 


Another 
point of view 
Identifying 
colors 


More about 
horses 

































3. ‘‘Coaly-Bay was born on a good horse ranch and his treatment, though stern, was not 
cruel. Each time he was sold, it was for a smaller price and to aless desirable owner.” Have the 
pupils trace the deterioration of price and owner. (a. Good owner — sold for $25; b. Owner 
“neither gentle nor sweet” — sold for price of vegetables destroyed; c. Owner a gardener with 
no particular feeling for horses and willing to sell him for bear bait — sold for $5; d. Owner willing} 
to kill him for bear bait.) 

4. “The second owner of Coaly-Bay called him ‘a fraud’ because of his imitation limp. There 
are a number of instances of fraud on the part of the humans in this story. What are they?” (The} 
first owner did not tell the purchaser that Coaly-Bay was an outlaw and didn’t mention that the 
horse might be lame. The second owner had to admit that Coaly-Bay’s lameness was ‘put on, | 
but he didn’t tell the gardener that the horse was vicious. The third owner advertised Coaly-Ba 
as ‘sound and gentle’ and didn’t tell the purchaser about his viciousness and faked lameness 
until after the sale, when he knew the man was going to use the horse as bear bait. The pupils, 
might be interested in knowing that such fraud was so common in days gone by that ‘horse! 
trading’ came to be synonymous with trickery and double dealing.) 

5. “Up until his last escape, each time Coaly-Bay got free he headed back for his first home i 
the Bitterroot Mountains. Why do you think he did this?” (Some answers might be: many} 
animals instinctively return to the place where they were born; up until the time came for him tg 
be broken to ride, Coaly-Bay had lived a pleasant and free life at his first home and may have 
wanted to return to that life; the first owner had been a good owner.) 

“Why did he finally give up trying to return home and head further west?” (He realized tha 
there was no freedom for him where men were present and so he went the other way in the 
hope that there would be no men in the lands ahead.) 

6. “The author implies that some instinct led Coaly-Bay to the band of wild horses. Do yo 
agree, or do you think it was just coincidence? If it were instinct, how might Coaly-Bay have 
acquired this instinct?” (Some of his forbears probably belonged to one of the bands of wilg 
horses that roamed the high plains. It was common practice to capture these wild horses an 
tame them, if possible, then sell them to horse-ranchers. This might account for Coaly-Bay’§ 
instinctive feeling that he would find other horses of his kind further west.) 

7. Ask a pupil to read aloud the first follow-up activity in the right-hand column on page 233 
then discuss the question. (The pupils will probably decide that Coaly-Bay was born with such ¢ 
strong love of freedom that no hardship was too hard to bear if he could be free.) 

8. Read the second follow-up activity on page 233 and encourage the pupils to discuss the 
questions. 

9. Call attention to the picture on page 223 and have the pupils note how well it illustrates the) 
description on page 222 of Coaly-Bay as a colt. Note how the artist has achieved the effect: th 
other horses are drawn in light outline, while Coaly-Bay is depicted in strong lines and dari 
colors; the others are shown grouped together, the other little colt staying close to its mother 
while Coaly-Bay stands alone and independent; the sturdiness of body and legs is emphasized 
the pose suggests that the colt might take to his heels and run at any moment for the sheer joy q 
running. . 





Creative Writing. 1. Have the third follow-up activity in the right-hand column of page 23: 
read, and encourage the pupils to write one of the poems suggested. ' 
2. Some pupils might wish to rewrite one of the episodes in the story, telling it from the point qj 
view of Coaly-Bay’s owner. | 
Research. 1. Have the pupils find out the colors of the different kinds of horses, as suggeste} 
in the last follow-up exercise on page 233. They will find the information under the entry “Horse}) 
in the encyclopedia. i 
2. Some pupils may wish to do research on some other topic related to horses — Arabia 
horses, horses in ancient times, horse ranching, etc. Have them report their findings to th | 
group. a || 
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About 
the author 


Further 
reading 





Noting 
author's 
technique 


3. Ernest Thompson Seton wrote many animal stories. Some of the pupils may have read 
other stories by him and may be interested in learning something about the author. Suggest that 
they consult the encyclopedia and biographies and write a brief biographical sketch to share 
with the group. 


Reading for Enjoymerit. The pupils who have enjoyed “Coaly-Bay” particularly may wish 
to read other stories by Ernest Thompson Seton. Most libraries will have copies of his works. 
Since his writing style generally tends to be difficult for children of this age level, only the 
advanced readers should be strongly encouraged to read his stories independently. Suggest 
that those who do this further reading prepare to read to the group a story that appeals to 
them particularly. 


Skills for Reading and Research 


Comprehension, Study, and Research Skills 


Literary Appreciation. “Who is the hero of this story?” (Coaly-Bay) “Does the author 
make you like Coaly-Bay? How do you feel each time someone tries to ride Coaly-Bay? How 
do you feel each time Coaly-Bay tries to escape?” (You hope the horse will get away and find 
the freedom he wants so much.) 

2. “But the author is not guilty of any ‘horse-trading.’ He has told us quite honestly all of 
Coaly-Bay’s bad points.” Have the pupils skim the story to find examples of Coaly-Bay’s bad 
points. They should find some of the following: 

“rebellious at any thought of restraint” 

“very clever at dodging the horse wrangler’”’ 

“He became what is known as a ‘Quit-the-bunch’.” 

“a streak of cruelty” 

“tricky and vicious” 

“all his old wickedness returned” 

“tried to crush (the rider’s) leg against a post” 

“seized the man’s boot in his teeth, and . . . would have torn him dreadfully” 
“Coaly-Bay was an ‘outlaw’ — an incurably vicious horse” 

“He’s a fraud.” 

“vicious and cunning ... as bad as he was beautiful” 

“He’s wickeder nor old Nick.” 

“possessed of a demon” 

“vented his rage by kicking in the ribs of a harmless little pack horse” 
“not really safe to go near him” 


3. “All these are really bad characteristics, and the author does not gloss them over. How, 
then, does he make us like and sympathize with Coaly-Bay?” Try to elicit as many of the 
following points as possible: 


a. He stresses the beauty and strength of the horse, and this appeals to the reader’s 
appreciation of beauty. 

b. He stresses the horse’s love of freedom, and this appeals to the reader’s admiration of 
those who strive to be free. 

c. He emphasizes all the hardships and punishment the horse is willing to endure for 
freedom, and makes the reader feel that any creature that so fiercely desires something 
should succeed in getting it. 

d. He tells the story from Coaly-Bay’s point of view, so that the reader understands the 
reasons for the horse’s bad behavior. 

e. He expresses his own admiration for the beautiful, freedom-loving horse. He draws a 
vivid comparison between the splendid living creature and the limp dead horse he 
pictures in his mind and refers to “the tragic finish.” 

f. He emphasizes his joy at Coaly-Bay’s finally gaining the freedom he craved by using very 
dramatic, almost poetic, language. 
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Page 234 














g. He refers at the beginning of the story and at the end to Coaly-Bay’s glorious Arabian 
ancestry, and makes the reader feel that such a noble creature should never be tamed to} 
become a slave to man. 


4. Have the pupils read page 229 again, commencing with the paragraph beginning “This} 
was bear country. . .” Call attention to the fact that this would form a complete ending to the 
story. 

“Why do you suppose the author made this false ending? What effect does it have on the} 
reader?” (The ending is one that could easily have happened. It fills the reader with sadness 
and shock, and makes him realize just how much he was hoping Coaly-Bay would escape to! 
freedom. The depressing picture it presents offers a vivid contrast to the real ending of the! 
story and heightens the reader’s joy at the outcome.) 

5. “If the story had indeed ended with Coaly-Bay’s death, how could the author still have) 
given it a happy ending?” (He could have imagined the horse’s spirit going on in freedom,| 
safe from the dominance of man and the dangers and hardships of the wild life.) | 

6. “Although our sympathy is directed toward Coaly-Bay, the various owners of the horse 
really deserve some sympathy too. After all, they were all out money on the dealings, all but} 
the first owner were victims of fraud, and the second owner in particular must have felt much | 
like a man today would feel if he thought he got a bargain on a good-looking used car, only ta) 
find that it soon refused to go. Why, then, do we feel little or no sympathy for them as we reac | 
the story?” (They are not drawn in much detail. We learn little of their thoughts and feelings} 
Each owner was willing to cheat the purchaser of the horse. We see them only in relation ta} 
Coaly-Bay, as obstacles to his winning freedom and enemies determined to break his spirij} 
and make him a slave.) 


Word-Study Skills 


(Lesson 23) 


Structural Analysis 
Reviewing prefixes and suffixes 
Noting Latin derivations 


Language Development 
Recalling homographs 


Spelling 
Reviewing spelling procedure 
Special spelling words 
Building and recalling spelling groups 


The Fable of the Trained White Horses 


A poem about another kind of horse — one willing to do anything for fear of its master a i 
for the sake of a guaranteed supply of good food. { 
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Btarting Points 


Discussing 
trained horse 
acts 


Purpose for 
listening 


Objectives 


Comprehension 
Discussion 
Recalling details 
Forming opinions 
Comparing attitudes 
Summarizing characteristics 
Inference; relating reading to life 
Understanding meaning and application of title 


Literary Appreciation 
Understanding poet’s meaning and technique 
Noting arrangement of poem 
Noting contrast 
Noting a foreshadowing clue 
Recalling characteristics of a fable 
Comparing poem and fable 


Getting Ready to Listen 


“Have you ever been to a circus and seen a group of trained white horses, or have you 
seen such an act on TV? Tell us about it.” Allow the pupils to describe acts they have seen. 
“The horses seem to be enjoying themselves, don’t they? And they seem to enjoy and 
appreciate the applause too.” 

“| wonder, though, if they really do enjoy performing, and if not, why they do it. The poet Jiri 
Filip wondered this too and wrote a poem about the conclusion he came to. Listen as | read 
the poem to you, to see what his ideas are.” 


pelving Into the Poem 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poem aloud as the children listen with books closed. Then have them open their 
readers and read the poem silently. When they have finished reading, promote a discussion 
as follows: 

1. “Does the poet feel that the horses perform for enjoyment?” (No) “What reasons does he 
give for their obedience?” (fear of the master and security of a food supply) “Do you agree 
with the poet’s ideas?” (The pupils may suggest that while his ideas could be true in many 
cases, there are probably groups of trained horses which have kind masters whom they need 
not fear, and that they perform to please him, as well as for the food they get. They may also 
point out that there are some animals that obviously enjoy performing and receiving applause, 
and that some trained horses may be among this group too.) 

2. ‘How do the horses in this poem compare with the other horses you have read about in 
this unit?” (Black Beauty, Ginger, the old horse, and Lady all loved and respected a good 
master and worked willingly for him; Ginger, until her health and spirit were broken, and Lady 
resisted a bad master. Coaly-Bay would have nothing to do with man on any terms. The 
horses in this poem did not like their master or work willingly and gladly for him, but they did 
not resist, obeying him partly out of fear and partly for food.) 

3. “It was said of Coaly-Bay that ‘even though man offered food and shelter in captivity, he 
preferred to be free.’ How might this statement be twisted around to apply to the trained white 
horses?” Help the pupils to arrive at something like the following: Even though the horses 
disliked what they were doing and feared their master, they preferred the food and shelter to 
the uncertainties of resistance and freedom.” 
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Page 235 

















4. “Is there any relationship between the reactions of these horses and human behavior | 
Do people ever do as these horses were doing?” Lead the pupils to see that there are people} 
who will do anything and put up with anything for the sake of security. They will endurg) 
domineering bosses, oppressive government, and dictatorship, for fear of what might happe | 
to them if they rebel, and for fear of the hardships that may befall them if conditions change. | 

5. “Notice how the poet has arranged his poem. In all but the last verse he gives | 
description of the performance, suggesting that the horses are going through their routine wit 
apparent enjoyment; then he gives the true picture of what is going on in the last verse, an¢ 
the contrast gives his final message great emphasis. He does give one clue for the ale | 
reader in the first part of the poem. Who can find and read the one line that suggests all ma 
not be so happy as the horses’ performance seems?” (“not what they think in secret’) 

6. The title of the poem is “The Fable of the Trained White Horses.” Recall with the pupil 
the characteristics of a fable. 

a. A fable is a story that is told for the purpose of teaching a lesson about good or bai 

human characteristics. 

b. The lesson is stated at the end of the fable. The lesson is called a moral. 

c. The characters in a fable are usually animals who talk and act like humans. 

d. A fable has a simple plot with little description and no details except those leading up 

the moral at the end. 








“How is this poem like a fable?” (It has a moral. It endows the horses with the human abilif 
to think secret thoughts and to hide those thoughts as humans often do. It suggests that thy 
horses are like those humans who are willing to do or endure anything for the sake of mone 
or security.) 

“How is it different from a fable?” (The moral is not so clearly stated and the analogy 
human behavior has to be inferred. There is a great deal of description. The details do n¢ 
lead up to the moral; they lead away from it, so that the moral gains impact by contrast an} 
shock rather than growing logically out of the details.) 

7. “Since this poem only slightly resembles a fable, what other reason might there be fam, 
calling it a fable?” Have the pupils find the word fable in the dictionary and note the secorj) 
definition “an untrue story; falsehood.” Lead the pupils to see that it is the first part of t } 
poem that is a fable — the false impression one gets from seeing the horses go through the} 
routine with seeming enjoyment. 


| 





Haiku 


Three charming little glimpses of a horse. 


Objectives 
Creative Expression 
Writing haiku poems 


Literary Appreciation 
Recalling haiku characteristics 
Enjoying and responding to haiku poems 
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Starting Points 








Getting Ready to Listen 


“Our reader ends with three charming little Haiku poems.” Recall that haiku is an ancient 
Japanese art form that reached its height of perfection in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and remains popular today. Discuss with the pupils the traditional characteristics of 
haiku. 


1. About nature 

2. Expresses a feeling, captures a scene or picture 

3. Consists of three lines, the first and third usually containing five syllables and the 
second containing seven syllables 

4. Written in present tense 


Explain that haiku does not always adhere to the traditional form of so many lines and so 
many syllables. It may be that the form has to be altered somewhat when the poem is 
translated into English, or it may be that the Japanese poets themselves sometimes feel free 
to depart from the rigid form in order to achieve the spirit or feeling of haiku. 

Suggest that the pupils listen as you read the poems, to see what mental pictures the 
poems suggest to them. 


| Delving Into the Poems 


Listening, Reading, and Discussing 


Read the poems to the pupils as they listen with books closed. Pause after each poem to let 
the pupils tell what mental pictures the poem suggests. Then have them open their readers to 
page 235. Let them read each poem again and compare the artist’s illustrations with their 
mental pictures. 

If the third poem puzzles the children, explain that in the days before automobiles, when 
people usually traveled in horse-drawn carriages or on horseback, hotels and inns had to 
provide accommodation for horses just as hotels and motels have to provide parking for cars 
today. Recall that Black Beauty and Ginger were in the stable belonging to the inn where their 
master and groom had stopped for the night, when the fire broke out. 


Kploring Further Afield 


Creative Writing. Let the pupils try writing haiku poems, giving other glimpses of horses. 
They may try to keep to the traditional form, or they may adopt Issa’s four-line form; the 
important thing is to try to produce a brief word picture which captures the feeling of haiku 
poetry. 
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Unit Review 


Recognizing new Vocabulary Recognition. Duplicate the following exercise, omitting the stars, and distrij 
words bute copies to the pupils. Pronounce the starred word in each box. Have the pupils find the 


introduced 
in the unit 


word and draw a line under it. 


de 
unmercifully 
“unmanageable 
untamable 


5}. 
*roused 
roving 
rascal 


9. 
automatic 
authorities 
“autobiography 


13. 

*lilting 
limpid- 
kindred 

7 
cruelty 
curb 

*crumpled 


21; 
notoriety 

*nobility 
nuzzling 


2 

*imitation 
impudent 
identify 


6. 
smites 
spurring 
*spurned 


10. 
cartridge 

“canter 
coughing 


14. 
rebellious 
responsive 

*restraint 


18. 
flanks 
*flogging 
fetiocks 
22 
shank 
shaming 
*shamming 


26. 
inborn 
including 
*incurably 


30. 
thrilled 
told 

*toll 


34. 
bay 
bruised 
“brutally 
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38 
interfere 
indomitabie 
*intelligence 


"he 
summons 
subily 

“superb 


ale 
footman 
fooi 

*foal 


15. 
strove 
*sustaining 
storeroom 


19. 
hobbling 
hover 

*hostler 


23% 
mention 

*tension 
tennis 


Zin 
envy 
*entry 
essence 


Silk 
forbears 

*fraud 
lank 


35. 
celery 

‘certainty 
certainly 


4. 

*monotonous 
mountaineer 
magistrate 


8. 
*wayward 
wayside 
wrangler 


ipa 
grizzly 
*guilty 
glossy 
16. 
various 
vertical 
*vestige 


20. 
lounged 
luggage 

“luscious 


24. 
cab 
cable 
*cadence 


28. 

“overleap 
overtake 
oppression 


32. 
astounded 
abandoned 

*abounded 


36: 

*reform 
refer 
erase 





Recalling Recalling Details; Causal Relationships. Duplicate the following test and distribute 
details; copies to the pupils for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 
recognizing 
cause and 
effect 
Read each effect or result below and draw a line under the ending that correctly states the 
cause. 


1. James, the groom, was able to lead Black Beauty and Ginger from the burning stable 
because 

they trusted him and he spoke in a reassuring way to them. 

they were afraid he would punish them if they didn’t obey. 

they were afraid he would be hurt. 


2. In London, Black Beauty didn’t recognize Ginger at first because 
he didn’t want to admit he had ever known such a miserable horse. 
it was so long since he had seen her. 

illness and hard usage had changed her so. 


3. A sort of sympathy was shared between the old man and the old horse because 
each one was sorry for the other because he was old. 


they had become close companions and had grown old together. 


nobody else liked either of them. 


4. Judy rode Lady back to the Club stable because 

she had walked so far she was tired. 

she knew Lady was ready for riding and needed riding. 

the need to get help quickly for the injured girl forced her to overcome her fear of riding. 


5. Lady let Judy ride her because 

Judy’s love and gentle manner had cured her fear of being ridden. 
she wanted to help Judy overcome her fear of riding. 

she realized that they must get help quickly for the injured girl. 


6. Coaly-Bay could not be tamed because 

he had a fierce love of freedom and would not be ruled by men. 
he was lazy and didn’t want to have to work. 

he was afraid of his cruel owners. 


7. Coaly-Bay ran away at every opportunity because 
he loved the excitement of being chased. 

he liked to cause as much trouble as he could. 

he wanted to get free. 


8. The trained white horses performed for their trainer because 
they liked him and wanted to please him. 


they valued food and comfort and feared punishment. 


they enjoyed receiving applause. 
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Structural Analysis . I * 
Meanings of prefixes and suffixes 


; Dictionary Usage 
wh Interpreting dictionary respellings 


Spelling 
= Spelling test 


{ 
. 
4 
| 





Diagnostic Tests 


Some pupils may still have weaknesses in some aspects of the word-analysis skills — 
some things may have been forgotten, some may have been imperfectly comprehended. 
Such weaknesses, if allowed to go unremedied, could impede further progress and hold 
pupils back from realizing their full potential in reading. 

The following tests will reveal weaknesses, and the sample exercises which follow these 
tests may be used to bring pupils up to the desired standard of proficiency. 


Test 1 — Consonant Elements 


(Answers are indicated for the teacher's convenience.) 


sprint : . (hint) 


squint ; . (stint) 


plight might 
bright right 





DIRECTIONS 
Directions are to be given orally by the teacher. 
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Box 1. “All words in Box 1 rhyme with sat and fat. Notice the blank lines opposite the words} 
Find the word in the box that begins the same as come and calf. Write the word on the blan 
line beside the number 1.” Check to make sure all the children understand what to do. Ther 
proceed in the same way, using the following pairs of words: 






1. come; calf 4. scare; scold 7. man; must 
2. box; big 5. those; them 8. rest; ride 
3. value; vest 6. chair; chip 9. put; park 


Repeat the directions given for Box 1 for each of the remaining boxes, using the key word | 
suggested. | 


Box 2. The words in Box 2 rhyme with tin and win. 


1. charm; chore 4. pick; paper 7. gym; gentle 
2. king; keep 5. skip; ski 8. twist; twirl 

3. shut; share 6. dog; dart 9. ground; grand 
Box 3. The words in Box 3 rhyme with mint and flint. 

1. spring; spread 3. hop; hit 5. top; touch 

2. splash; split 4. stand; stop 6. last; lock 
Box 4. The words in Box 4 rhyme with s/ow and flow. 

1. knit; kneel 3. creep; cradle 5. thrill; three 
2. black; blink 4. tell; time 6. glue; glad 
Box 5. The words in Box 5 rhyme with sing and wing. 

1. write; wrong 3. club; clap 5. strip; strap 
2. sweet; swim 4. still; step 6. bright; brown 


Box 6. The words in Box 6 rhyme with hay and bay. 


1. go; girl 3. sprang; sprout 5. plug; plane 
2. trip; trot 4. not; new 6. jump; joy 
Box 7. The words in Box 7 rhyme with paw and jaw. 

1. square; squeal 3. care; coke 5. ripe; rate 
2. seem; supper 4. dream; drink 6. flop; flit 


Box 8. The words in Box 8 rhyme with light and flight. 


1. know; knob 3. bring; brown 5. toy; team 
2. seat; some 4. play; please 6. map; more 


Test 2 — Vowel Elements 


(Answers are indicated for the teacher's convenience.) 
















































































1. pale quail chamber swaying — shaft talent stable mane 
2. home jowl blond boost remote two open strode 
3.land jagged basis vast able fangs gape slash 
4.hop locker knobby drove thongs __ vocal hold bronc 
5.bed bead vent knelt seep beak collect theft 
6.hum pungent gusto buckle mural rebuke —s rumor tusks 
7. lady stray shaggy gully canary ally dreary cry 
8.time dire timid hinge miser magpie giant chisel 
9.blow flown grow window fowl = power brow stow 
10.head create bureau deaf threat break = weather _treasure 
11. good gloom soot brook swoosh__ door underfoot wooden 
12. noise join coin coil going scorpion boiling doing 
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13. eight deceive neighing weight believe weird sleigh freight 












































14. house council mould tough sprout trout doubt courage 
15. pool swoop baboon _ blood hook looking pontoons = spoon 
16. boy corduroy royal coyote yoke oyster enjoy toy 

17. brown grown yellow —_-yowl own tower fowl frown 
18. meal knead appease repeat plateau break leaf ready 
19. try comply _ stray deny python eyes guy myth 
20. thief siege fiery relieve piece patient dried grievous 
DIRECTIONS 


This test may be completed by the pupils independently. Give the following instructions: 
“Each row starts with a word that has a special vowel sound in it. Place your finger under the 
first word in the first row at the top of the page. What does this word say? Yes, it says pale. 
What vowel is underlined in pale? (a) Now read the rest of the words in the row and draw a 
line under each word that has the same vowel sound as the a in pale. You will do the rest of 
the rows in the same way. Think of the sound of the underlined vowel or vowels in the word at 
the beginning of the row. Then draw a line under the other words in that row which have the 
same vowel sound.” 


Test 3 — Prefixes and Suffixes 


(Answers are indicated for the teacher’s convenience.) 








dis full ist mid hood _ ible less y ship mis 


ous like im non ance fore ence al tion in 


OMNONARON— 





. The bear gripped the ice with his back paws and dabbled his (forepaws) in the water. 
. All members of the tribe observed the (tribal) customs. 
. The plane didn’t stop along the way but flew (nonstop) from Halifax to Vancouver. 








The life of the pioneers was hard and they endured many (hardships). 


. Our next-door neighbor is the friendliest man in the (neighborhood). 

. Toadstools will poison you but mushrooms are not (poisonous). 

. Father is usually a patient man but a traffic jam really tries his (patience). 

. Most birds must keep moving in the air but a humming bird can hover (midair). 
. We enjoyed the comfort of the fire after the (discomfort) of the cold drive. 
. A muskrat has a (ratlike) tail. 

. In Korea people celebrate a baby’s first birthday with a special (celebration). 

. It is fun to be scared by a (scary) movie. 

. [hoped to complete my model plane last night but it was still (incomplete) at bedtime. 
. John is good at art and plans to be an (artist) when he grows up. 

. Sally thought she understood the directions but she must have (misunderstood) them. 
. If something makes sense it is (sensible). 

. Dad has decided to allow me twenty-five cents more for my (allowance). 

. They thought it was possible to climb that cliff but it proved to be (impossible). 

. We should not lose hope even when something seems (hopeless). 

. Candy Stripers help patients by doing (helpful) things for them. 






































DIRECTIONS 


Duplicate the above test and distribute copies to the pupils for independent work. Direct the 
pupils to look at the prefixes and suffixes in the box at the top of the test and the incomplete 
sentences below the box. They are to complete each sentence by adding a prefix or suffix to 
the root of the underlined word. 
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Test 4 — Syllabication 


(Answers are indicated for the teacher’s convenience.) 





land scape (2) dis mal (2) siege (1) 

fore paws (2) vam pire (2) gro tesque (2) 

quail (1) vo cal (2) com ply (2) 

cat a pult (3) cor du roy (3) kind li ness (3) 

or i gin (3) trudged (1) gen er ous (3) 

gi gan tic (3) tan gle (2) gourd (1) 

ze bra (2) li ar (2) fi ber glass (3) 

gos sip (2) quar rel some (3) con tin u ous (4) 

chis el (2) con se quent ly (4) coun cil (2) 

ot ter (2) sci en tif ic (4) writhed (1) 

veg e ta tion (4) scor pi on (3) un mis tak a ble (5) 

O ver run (3) sprout (1) o mit (2) 

an chor (2) hard ship (2) pun gent (2) 

con fine (2) re mote (2) dis creet ly (3) 

strewed (1) ac com mo date (4) sta ble (2) 

hip po pot a mus (5) scrounge (1) pro fes sion al (4) 

gob lin (2) rat tle snake (3) dep u ties (3) 

men u (2) ap pease (2) tough (1) 

re as sur ing (4) hewn (1) clat ter (2) 
DIRECTIONS 


Duplicate the above test and distribute copies for independent work. The words will, of 
course, be printed without the spaces indicating syllabication. The pupils are to read eac | 
word and count the number of syllabies they hear in it, then write the number of syllables afte | 
the word. If the word has more than one syllable, the pupils are to divide it into syllables, using 
a curved line under each syllable. Demonstrate on the chalkboard the way the syllables are t¢ | 
be indicated — landscape. {| 
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Consonants 


Remedial Exercises 


The following exercises may be used to provide practice for those pupils who have 
weaknesses. These exercises have been designed to give suggestions for remedial proce- 
dures only. They may be expanded or varied as necessary. 


Phonetic Elements 


1. Pronounce a group of words such as given below. Call upon pupils to name the begin- 
ning and final consonant sounds heard in each word. 


keel sag miser gossip disembark 
baton jut vivid fizz hatchet 


2. Pronounce groups of words, as given below. Ask the pupils to listen for the consonant 
indicated and tell in which position it occurs, that is, the beginning, the middle, or the end of 
the word. 


m: gloom, madden, vampire t: tepee, theft, intense 
I: pollute, quail, luncheon p: seep, depart, persist 
f: fangs, bluff, merciful d: dire, tradition, amend 


3. Present the following words on the chalkboard. Call upon individual pupils to read each 
word, name the beginning consonant, and give a rhyming word. (Possible rhyming words are 
given in parentheses.) 


pad (bad, brad, cad, clad, dad, fad, gad, glad, had, lad, mad, sad, shad, tad) 

sag (bag, brag, crag, drag, fag, flag, gag, hag, jag, lag, nag, rag, shag, slag, snag, stag, 
swag, tag, wag) 

fang (bang, clang, gang, hang, pang, rang, sang, slang, sprang, tang, twang) 


The same procedure may be used to build new words by substituting final consonants. 


bib (bid, big, bin, bit) 
ran (rang, ram, rap, rat) 
hot (hob, hod, hog, hop) 


Note. Be sure that only words that are meaningful and within the child’s range of experience 
are used. Do not accept nonsense words or syllables. 


4. Another procedure using rhyming words may also be used to give practice in the visual 
discrimination of initial consonants. Write a group of rhyming words on the chalkboard; for 
example, dire, fire, hire. “These three words all rhyme with the word tire. Which one begins 
with the same sound as deaf and dog?” The pupils should be able to identify the word dire. 
Other groups which may be used are as follows: seep, keep, peep. (Rhyme with deep. Which 
one begins with the same sound as king and kind?) 


mane, pane, sane. (Rhyme with Jane. Which one begins with the same sound as patro/ and 
poplar?) 


5. Recall the usual, or hard, sounds of the consonants c as in car and g as in goat. Have 
the pupils name several words beginning with these sounds. Call upon pupils to read the first 
two lists of words. Contrast the sound of the letter c of the words in the first column with those 
in the second. Repeat the procedure with the words containing g in the third and fourth 
columns. 


canary citadel gossip generous 
casual incense gaunt origin 
handicap ceremony wagon shortage 
electric resource gully gym 
vocal mercy muskeg agitated 
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Consonant 
blends 


Consonant 
digraphs 












Recall the following generalizations: When c is followed by e, i, or y, it usually takes the} 
sound of s and is called soft c. When g is followed byi, e, ory, it usually takes the sound ofj|} 
and is called soft g. | 

For pupils who have difficulty in recognizing consonant blends, the following sample exer} 
cises are suggested. Recall that a consonant blend is two or three consonants sounded 
together. 

1. Present the following word pairs on the board and have the pupils compare the begin} 
ning letters and sounds of each pair of words. 


back serve pain pop sill sap 
black swerve plain prop skill scrap 


2. Pronounce groups of words such as the following. Have the pupils tell orally or write orp 
their papers the consonant blend which they hear at the beginning of each group of words} 


blizzard, blare, bluff tribal, trapdoor, trudge 
fleet, flown, flag spout, sped, space 
scorpion, scurry, scare drown, drag, drum 
swerve, swoop, sway squat, squint, squeak 


3. Present on the board a list of words containing consonant blends in various positions 
Have individual pupils read each word, spell and underline the consonant blend, and tell i 
which position it occurs in the word. 


comply patrol exclude plateau 
brandish youngster skull scurry 
clan eardrum amidst monstrous 


4. Write on the board key words such as listed below. Spell any word in the list and cajj 
upon a pupil to find and read the word. Then ask him to make a new word by changing thi} 


pupils may be expected to build from the key words.) 


sit (flit, grit, skit, slit, spit, split, twit) 

team (cream, dream, gleam, scream, steam, stream) 

bunk (clunk, drunk, flunk, plunk, skunk, slunk, spunk, stunk, trunk) 
dog (clog, flog, frog, grog, slog, smog) 


Recall that sometimes two consonants coming together produce a single sound. Ask pupil 
to give some examples and record them on the board (ch, sh, th, wh, ck). | 
1. Present the following word pairs on the board and have the pupils compare the begjj 
ning letters and sounds of the first four pairs of words; have them compare the last letters ar | 
sounds of the fifth and sixth pairs. 


cop ten sip wine peek gas 
chop then ship whine peck gash 


2. Proncounce groups of words such as the following. Have the pupils tell orally or write d) 
their papers the consonant digraph which they hear in each group of words. 


1. chisel, luncheon, detach 4. whiff, nowhere, whimper 
2. writhe, their, rather 5. trickle, crack, socket 
3. washes, shaggy, ambush 6. python, theme, myth 


3. ‘Have the pupils make new words by substituting consonant digraphs for consonant 
The following key words are possibilities for this exercise: 


tip (chip, ship, whip) fine (shine, thine, whine) 
dry (shy, thy, why) den (then, when) 
bat (bash, bath, back) mud (much, muck, mush) 
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Short vowels 


Long vowels 


4. To review the more difficult consonant digraphs, write the following words on the board. 
Have the pupils pronounce each word and underline and name the two consonants that make 
one word in each group of words. 


knead writhe phantom tough 
knobby wreck telephone laugh 
knuckle wreatn nephew cough 


5. List the following consonant digraphs on the board: ch, th, sh, wh, ck, kn, wr, ph, gh. 
Then present on the board a list of words, each one containing one or more consonant 
digraphs. Call upon individual pupils to read a word, find in it one of the digraphs listed, and to 
name another word with the same sound in it. The following list is suggested. 


wash theft locker which 
amphibian knelt wrong buckle 
whirr chamber rough photograph 


1. Recall the meaning of a vowel letter and have the pupils name the vowel letters, 
including y. Then present the following words on the board: an, it, us, on, end. Have the pupils 
read the words. Guide the pupils in recalling the generalization governing short vowels by 
asking, “Where is the vowel in each of these words? Is there any other vowel in the word? 
What sound does the vowel represent in these words?” 

Then present the following words containing more than one syllable: active, empty, instant, 
observe, until. Have the words read. Ask, “How many vowel sounds do you hear in each 
word? How many parts, or syllables, does the word have? What is the sound represented by 
the vowel in the first part or syllable of each word?” 

Recall the generalization: When there is only one vowel in a short word or a syllable and it 
comes at the beginning of the word, it usually has a short sound. 

2. Place the following words on the board: bat, den, tip, sod, hum. Have the pupils read the 
words. Ask, “Where is the vowel in each of these words? Is there any other vowel in the word? 
What sound does the vowel represent?” 

To show how the rule operates in words of more than one syllable, write these words on the 
board: bandit, temper, dismal, goblin, gusto. Have the words Reed and guide the 
analysis as suggested in the above paragraph. 

Recall the generalization: When there is only one vowel in a short mor or syllable, and it 
comes between two consonants, it usually has a short sound. 

3. To give practice in recognizing short vowels, have the following words pronounced. In 
each case the pupil should explain why the first vowel in each word or syllable has a short 
sound. 


magpie scuff poplar theft 
wisp blizzard fragment escort 
gossip undone vent symbol 
otter summit muskeg pontoon 


4. Have the pupils make new short-vowel words by vowel substitution; for example: 


bit (bat, bet, but) pot (pat, pet, pit) 
tap (tip, top) cat (cot, cut) 
lad (led, lid) sock (sack, sick, suck) 


1. List on the chalkboard the following examples of long-vowel words: make, rain, die, 
mine, duke, seed, teach, tone, coat. Have the pupils read the words. Then guide them in 
recalling the long-vowel principle by asking, “How many vowels do you see in this word? 
Name the vowels that you see. Which vowel can you hear? Which vowel is silent? Then what 
vowel sound do we hear in this word?” Repeat the analysis with as many words as necessary. 

Recall the generalization: When a vowel is followed by another vowel in a short word or a 
syllable, it usually represents a long sound and the other vowel is silent. 

2. List the following words on the board: he, be, so, no. Have the pupils pronounce the 
words and tell the sound represented by the vowel in each word. 
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Sn a eee 


OO ne ee oe ee ee 





Regular 
vowel digraphs 


















Then direct attention to the following words: baby, human, fever, minor, motor. Call upon 
individual pupils to pronounce each word. Ask, “How many vowel sounds do you hear in each 
word? How many parts, or syllables, does the word have? What is the vowel sound in the first 
part, or syllable, of each word?” 

Recall the generalization: When there is only one vowel in a short word or syllable and it 
comes at the end of the word or the syllable, the vowel is usually long. 

3. Recall that when y comes at the beginning of a word or syllable, as in yawn, yield, yowl, 
canyon, it is aconsonant. Remind the pupils that y can also be a vowel and, when used in that 
way, usually represents two long-vowel sounds. Write the following words on the board and 
have them read: try, by, cry, python, nylon, cycle. Note the position of y in each of these 
words and recall the generalization: When y comes at the end of a short word or syllable, it 
usually represents the long7 sound. 

Write chilly, misty, tasty, merry, dusty on the board and have the words pronounced. Call} 
attention to the number of syllables in each word, the position of y in the word, and the sound 
represented by y. Recall the generalization: When y comes at the end of a word with more} 
than one syllable, and has a consonant and another vowel before it, it usually represents the 
long-e sound. 

(Remind the pupils that when y comes in a closed syllable — between two consonants — it 
follows the same rule that applies to the vowel and usually represents the short4 sound; for 
example, myth, symbol.) 

4. To give practice in recognizing the long vowels, have the following words on the board 
pronounced. Ask individual pupils to tell why the first vowel in each word is long. 


oats future razor sly 
glade strode waist mynah 
leak pie zebra theme 
liar fleet dire fume 


Add floppy, shaggy, gully, lazy and have them pronounced. Have the long-e sound rep-}) 
resented by y identified and ask pupils to explain why the y represents this sound in these}| 
words. (If anyone points out that in floppy, shaggy, and gully the y is preceded by two} 
consonants and a vowel, explain that in each case these are double consonants and repres-| 
ent only one sound.) {| 

5. List the following short-vowel key words. Have the pupils add another vowel to make the/| 
short vowel long. | 


man (mane, main) tot (tote) hug (huge) 
bet (beet, beat) cod (code) red (reed, read) 
hid (hide, hied) cut (cute) fin (fine) 


long-vowel sound or the short-vowel sound. Direct the pupils to rearrange the words under th 
headings Long Vowels and Short Vowels. 


1. Write the following words on the chalkboard. Have the pupils read each word, tell the 
number of vowels seen, and name the sound represented by each vowel. The teacher may 
also ask pupils to go to the board and underline the vowel digraph in each word. 


float sway tweezers plaintive 
seep coach beach trail 


plain toe lie fleas 
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2. List key words containing regular vowel digraphs on the board. Direct pupils to change 
each word to a new word by substituting another vowel digraph. As the pupil writes the new 
word, he must pronounce it and spell it. Direct the activity as follows: 


Change boat to bait Change fail to feel 
Change pie to pay Change peach to poach 
Change seep to soap Change sea to say 


1. Pronounce the following words: dart, barb, park, start. Ask the children to tell the sound 
they heard in each word. Write the words on the chalkboard. Call upon individual pupils to 
read each word, name and underline the two letters that are the same in all the words, and 
give the sound of a-r in these words. Recall that when a is followed byr and is sounded with it, 
the two letters have the sound of a-r in car and jar. 

2. Pronounce these words: thirst, turn, dirt, germ, curl, herb. Ask the pupils what sound 
they heard in every word. Write the same words on the chalkboard. Repeat the procedure 
above and have the pupils give the sound of the vowel andr in these words. Recall the 
generalization that /-r, e-r, and u-r usually represent the same sound. 

3. Pronounce these words: horn, cord, short, form. Ask the pupils what sound they heard 
in every word. Repeat the procedure suggested in sections 1 and 2 to help the pupils recall 
this sound of o-r. 

Present this list of words on the board: teacher, summer, corner; sailor, razor, minor, 
captor. Have the first three words pronounced and call attention to the sound represented by 
e-r in each word. Then have the last four words pronounced. Note that these are spelled with 
o-r and that in these words the o-r represents much the same sound as the e-r does in the first 
group of words. Lead the pupils to recall the generalization that when o-r comes at the end of 
a word, it usually represents the sound of e-r. 

Pronounce these words: worm, worth, worse. Ask the pupils what sound they heard in 
every word. Write the words on the chalkboard and have the pupils find and underline the 
letters that are the same (w-o-r). Add wore and worn to the list and have them pronounced. 
Lead the pupils to recall the generalization: When w comes before o-r, the o-r usually repres- 
ents the same sound as e-r except in wore and worn. 

4. List on the board the following murmur diphthongs: er, ar, or, ur, ir. List the following 
words also on the board and call on individual pupils to proncounce a word, indicating the 
vowel andr which come together to make a special sound. 


otter stir worst scurry 
snarl miser slur anchor 
carcass barbs orchid formal 


1. Use the following lists to review or reteach irregular vowel digraphs: 


low saw caught boot good eight dead 
know draw because soon book veil heavy 
show jaw auto too foot weight bread 
grow paw haul room stood neighbor heaven 


Have the pupils read the words in the first list. Ask, “What sound do you hear in all these 
words? What two letters are the same in each of these words? What is the sound represented 
by the vowel and w in these words?” 

Proceed in the same manner with each of the other lists in turn. In developing irregular 
vowel diagraph ea, as in dead, remind the pupils that sometimes ea represents the sound of 
long e, as inclean, and sometimes it stands for the short sound, as in dead. It is necessary, 
therefore, to try both the long and short sounds in order to decide which is correct. The same 
caution should be given with regard to e/ as in eight and ceiling, as well as the long and short 
sounds of 00. 

2. List the following words on the board. Call upon individual pupils to read each word and 
name the two vowels or the vowel and w that make one vowel sound in each word. 
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neigh freight borrow underfoot mi 


groom gaunt forepaws vault 
weapons awkward baboon fellow 
flown swoop sweater pontoons 














3. For further practice in the recognition of irregular vowel digraphs, have the pupils make 
new words by substituting irregular digraphs for regular vowel digraphs. As the pupil forms a 
new word he must pronounce it and spell it. Give directions such as the following: 


Change sweep to swoop Change flee to flow 
Change heel to haul Change breed to bread 
Change peas to paws Change vea/ to veil 


1. Write the following words on the chalkboard: how, frown, now, flower. Have the pupils | 
read the words, tell the two letters common to all the words, and give the sound of o-w in{ 
these words. Recall that the o-w sound, as in how, frown, etc., is a vowel blend, that is, two 
vowels or a vowel and w sounded together. 

Write the words out, our, shout, round. Have the pupils read each word and analyze as in 
the preceding paragraph. Help the pupils to note that the sound of o-w and o-u in these words | 
is the same. 

Recall the sound of o-w in words such as grow. Tell the pupils that we can never be sure of 
the sound represented by o-w in a word by merely looking at it. If the word is one we do not 
recognize, we must try both sounds of o-w to see which one is like a word we have heard} 
before with similar meaning in context. 

2. Write these words on the board: boy, toy, enjoy. Have the pupils read the words, tell the 
two vowels that are common to the three words and give the sound of o-y. 

Write these words on the board: join, voice, point. Have the pupils read and analyze as} 
above. Call attention to the fact that in these words o-i and o-y represent the same sound. 

3. For further practice, write the following words on the board. Have the pupils read each 
word and identify the vowel sound. 


sprout jowl scrounge embroider 
council poison enjoyable prowl 
corduroy royalty fowl choice 


4. Give additional practice by having the pupils substitute murmur diphthongs for the plain | 
diphthongs in the following words. As the pupil forms a new word he must pronounce it and 
spell it. Give such directions as follows: 


Change the o-i in poise to u-r. (purse) 
Change the o-y in boy to a-r. (bar) 
Change the o-u in spout to o-r. (sport) 
Change the o-w in sow to/-r. (sir) 
Note. Extensive review is provided throughout the guidebook in working with prefixes and | 
suffixes and in syllabication and accent, making it unnecessary to include sample} 
review exercises in this chapter. | 
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Word-Study Skills 


Throughout these lesson plans The Dictionary of Canadian English: The Intermediate 
Dictionary has been used for dictionary work. If a different dictionary is used, diacritical marks, 
definitions, and page references may have to be changed. 

It is not necessary for pupils who have already mastered a skill to waste time doing practice 
exercises. For this reason new skills, and first review of important skills previously taught, 
have been labeled All, indicating that all the pupils should do them. Practice exercises have 
been labeled /ndividual, indicating that only individual pupils who need further practice in the 
skills should do them. 


Lesson 1 
(from About the B'nai Bagels) 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis. To review the short-vowel rule, write the words ignore, 
sputter, snack on the board. Have pupils read and analyze the words noting the number of 
vowel sounds heard, the number of parts or syllables, and the position of vowels in each word 
and syllable. Recall the following short-vowel principles: 

When there is only one vowel in a word or a syllable and it comes at the beginning of the 
word or syllable, it usually represents the short sound as in ignore; when there is only one 
vowel in a word or a syllable and it comes between two consonants, it usually represents the 
short sound as in sputter and snack. 

Write the following words on the board: system, myth. Recall that when y comes between 
two consonants in a word or syllable, it usually represents the short /-sound. 

Write the following words on the board: base, trail, cue, coach, team, fine. Have the words 
pronounced and elicit that a long-vowel sound is heard in each word. Call upon individuals to 
read each word again and identify which vowel is heard and which is silent. Write the word 
day on the board and note that in this word the y acts as a vowel and is silent. 

Place on the board he, she, so, no. Have the words read and the long-vowel sound noted. 
Call attention to the position of the vowel at the end of the word. 

Then present on the board: silence, stupid, region, lady, motion, and have them read. Have 
the number of syllables in each word identified, the long vowel sound in the first syllable 
noted, and the position of the vowel in the syllable recognized. 

Recall the following long-vowel principles: 

If a one-syllable word contains two vowels, the first vowel usually represents a long sound 
and the other is silent; when there is only one vowel in a short word or syllable and it comes at. 
the end of the word or syllable, the vowel usually represents the long sound. 

Recall that when y is used as a vowel, it may represent either of two long-vowel sounds. 
Write the following words on the board and have them read: sky, cry, nylon, cycle. Note the 
position of y in each of these words and recall the generalization: When y comes at the end of 
a short word or syllable, it usually represents the long /-sound. 

Write /efty, silly, baby on the board and have the words pronounced. Call attention to the 
number of syllables in each word, the position of y in the word, and the sound represented by 
y. Recall the generalization: When y comes at the end of a word with more than one syllable, 
and has a consonant and another vowel before it, it usually represents the long e-sound. 


Note. Some dictionaries show y in this position as representing the short /-sound. In 
Canada, however, the long e-sound is usually used. 


Place the words listed below on the board. Ask students to pronounce each word and, 
using the first vowel sound as a basis for discussion, have them tell if the vowel sound is long 
or short. 
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stifle coax 
second adenoids practice 
ailment puzzled 
try manager hint 


Add crazy, energy, lady, to the list and ask the pupils to identify and explain the sound } 
represented by y. 


Using the Dictionary. To provide practice in alphabetizing words to the fourth letter and 
beyond, distribute copies of the following activity. (Answers are indicated for the teacher's 


convenience.) 


Number the following groups in alphabetical order. Pay special attention to the first few 
letters in each word. 








(2) league (4) mention (3) patience 
(5) leash (1) menace (5) patter 
(4) lean (3) mental (2) pathetic 
(6) least (6) menu (1) patch 
(3) leak (2) mended (6) patty 
(1) lead (5) mentor (4) patrolled 
(4) control (2) quaking (4) terrific 
(5) convert (6) quart (5) terror 
(1) conceited (3) quality (6) terry 
(6) convince (5) quarrel (1) terrace 
(3) contact (4) quantity (2) terrible 
(2) confusion (1) quail (3) terrier 















Language Development. Point out to the students that many words have two kinds of {j 
meanings. “A dictionary provides a definition or indicates that a word stands for something. |} 
We call this type of word meaning denotation.” Write the word connotation on the board. | 
Explain that when a word suggests associations, feelings, attitudes, in addition to its literal |) 
meaning, we call this connotation. 

To help students understand the difference between denotative meaning and connotative }j 
meaning, begin by mentioning that when you first encounter a word you may not necessarily |} 
have any special feeling, attitude, or association toward it. Point out that a dictionary provides }j 
a denotive meaning, not a connotive one; that is, the dictionary just gives the plain meaning, }} 
and does not indicate that, in usage, it is associated with pleasant or unpleasant things or |} 
feelings. Explain that the more often a word is used the more it builds up these extra associa- j 
tions in our minds. Emphasize through discussion the fact that connotive meanings are based jj 
on the experiences, associations, and attitudes of the individual. 

Have the children turn to page 12 of their readers and read the last two complete sen- 
tences: | 


“His mother mentioned to Aunt Thelma that he was a little overweight. Actually, Sidney | 
was fat.” 


Write overweight and fat on the board, and point out that the denotive meaning is the same. | 
But overweight is a polite and favorable expression, while fat conveys an unfavorable impres- || 
sion and connotes disapproval of the boy’s appearance. | 

Conclude the lesson by writing on the board the following headings and words. Have the | 
students find the denotations of each word in a dictionary. Then have them offer connotations |} 
listing them in the appropriate column. (Suggested connotations are listed below. Accept | 
others that the students can justify.) | 
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Connotations 


Word Denotation Favorable Unfavorable 
fat fleshy (overweight) (fat) 
(plump) (tubby) 
(chubby) (bulgy) 
(well rounded) (lumpy) 
thin having little (slender) (skinny) 
flesh (lanky) (scrawny) 
(slim) (bony) 
(delicate) (underweight) 
(willowy) (gaunt) 
(slight) (peaked) 
inexpensive not high (moderate) (cheap) 
priced (economical) (dirt-cheap) 
(reasonable) (cut-rate) 
weak not physically (delicate) (feeble) 
strong (frail) (puny) 
(slight) (limp) 
(dainty) (flabby) 


Spelling. In the Teacher’s Guidebook for Starting Points in Reading, a-1, it was suggested 
that each pupil keep a spelling notebook. It would be a good idea to carry this suggestion on. 

Give each pupil a notebook and have him letter every second page with the letters of the 
alphabet in order. After each spelling lesson the words singled out for special attention should 
be entered in the notebook on the appropriate pages according to the initial letters. This will 
provide a ready reference for the pupil when he wants to use the words in his writing, until he 
has used them often enough to remember them. 

In the back of the notebook have the pupils list any words they misspell and encourage the 
pupils to review such words oiten until they have mastered them. 

Recall that short-vowel sounds provide easy clues to spelling, since they are usually rep- 
resented by the vowel we associate with them. For example, the word /imp is spelled exactly 
as it sounds — I-i-m-p. Remind the pupils that there are exceptions which have to be remem- 
bered, such as the ea in head, the /e in friend, and the o representing the short u-sound as in 
honey. But for the most part it is safe to use the vowel that usually stands for the sound. 

“Long-vowel sounds cause a bit more trouble, but they, too, give us clues to spelling. When 
we hear a long-vowel sound in the middle of a word, it alerts us to the fact that there is usually 
a silent vowel in that word, either at the end of the word or beside the pronounced vowel, as in 
quake and faint.” (Write the words on the board.) “When we hear a long-vowel sound at the 
end of a word or syllable, we Know that it is likely to be represented either by the letter we 
associate with that sound, or by that letter and a silent letter, as in me and see.” 

“How do we decide on the spelling of a word with a long-vowel sound? Well, here we have 
to rely a great deal on memory. It may be that it is a word we have seen often but have never 
actually learned to spell. In such cases, it is often enough just to write the word down. 
Sometimes we have learned to group words together in lessons on phonetics. For example, 
we grouped coat with boat, goat, float, and this tells us that coat is spelled with o-a. We have 
also been building spelling groups that serve the same purpose. If we are ever in doubt about 
a long-vowel word, however, we should check the spelling in the dictionary, and then try to 
use the word often so that it will stick in our minds.” 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


There are nine players on a baseball team. 

The boys were silent when the lady manager appeared. 

They were glad they at least had a man to coach them. 

Simon gave the boys hints as to how to make their batting better. 
The fat boy couldn’t get into his baseball pants. 
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Have any misspelled words entered in the spelling notebooks in the lists of difficult words. | 


In each spelling lesson a number of words which do not necessarily follow the structural |} 
and phonetic rules presented so far are singled out as special spelling words. The words are | 
selected on the basis of their usefulness to the children in creative writing and other written j 
exercises. The number of words taught in each lesson must be determined by the teacher. If} 
the group consists of slow learners, only as many words as the children can master should be 
presented. If the group is an advanced one, more words from the story may be presented in 
addition to those suggested. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The boy retired to the bench because of a toothache. 

The identical twins were terrific ballplayers. 

Mrs. Setzer calculated that the boys needed a month’s training. 
Hard work would convert them into a team. 

After the introductions, they began to play. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


retired — note the prefix re — the long followed by final silent e 

toothache — note that this is a compound made up of two familiar words 

identical — note the i standing alone as an initial syllable — the / in the unstressed third 
syllable — the a/ suffix 

terrific — note the e in the unstressed initial syllable — the double r — stress the need for) 
careful pronunciation — people tend to say trif’ik 

calculated — note c representing the hardk sound before a andu — theu in the unstressed j 

second syllable 

convert — note the initial syllabic unit con — the er representing the sound of er as in term.}) 
Point out that simply by shifting the accent to the first syllable this verb becomes a noun. 
Ask volunteers to use the word as a verb and as a noun in meaningful sentences. | 

introductions — note wet this word is easily pees syllable by syllable if it is pronounced i 


notebooks. 


Lesson 2 
(How Fit Are You?) 


Syllabication. Recall the importance of using knowledge of syllabication rules in attacking jj} 
unfamiliar words. Discuss with the students that the glossary or a dictionary is the best |} 
reference tool to find out how to divide a word into syllables. Place the following words on the 
board: lesson, crest, playpen, intense, muscles. Call on individual pupils to read each word |} 
and to indicate the syllabic division. 

Display a chart of syllabication rules, and have rules 1, 2, 4, and 8 read aloud. If no chart i is. | 
available, write the rules in question on the board: | 


Rule 1. Words having only one syllable may never be divided. | 
Rule 2. Compound words made up of two single-syllable words are divided between the |} 
two words. || 
Rule 4. When two consonants or a double consonant come between two vowels, divide || 
between the consonants. | 
Rule 8. When /e preceded by a consonant comes at the end of a word, the consonant and/e |} 
form a separate syllable. 











Bring to the attention of the group that rules 1, 2, 4, and 8 have been applied in dividing the | 
words on the board into syllables. 
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Duplicate and distribute a copy of the worksheet below and have the students syllabicate 
the words according to rules 1, 2, 4, and 8. Encourage them to use a dictionary to verify each 
answer. 


assume crouch observe health 
youth challenge sputter hundreds 
dugout toothache strength possible 
shuttle sundown people tiptoe 


If a chart of syllabication rules is not available, it is a good idea to make one, to be displayed 
during lessons and exercises in syllabication. 


Syllabication Rules 


Rule 1. Words having only one vowel sound or one syllable may never be divided in writing or 
spelling. 

Rule 2. Compound words made up of two single-syllable words are divided between the two 
words. Compound words made up of words with more than two syllables are first 
divided between the words and the words are then divided according to the rules 
which apply. 

Rule 3. Prefixes and suffixes are usually syllables in themselves; divide between the prefix 
and the root word, or between the root word and the suffix. 

Rule 4. When two consonants or a double consonant come between two vowels, divide the 
syllables between the two consonants, as in cor ner, pub lic, but ter, al low. 

Rule 5. When a word begins with a single vowel that is sounded separately, divide after that 
vowel, as in a /ert, o pen, e vil. 

Rule 6. When a vowel is sounded alone in a word, divide before and after that vowel, as in 
choc o late, vio lin. 

Rule 7. lf there is a single consonant between two vowels, divide the syllable after the 
consonant if the first vowel is short, as in hab it, mag ic, mel on. Divide the syllable 
before the consonant if the first vowel is long, as in hu man, mo ment, ba by. 

Rule 8. When /e preceded by a consonant comes at the end of a word, the consonant and /e 
form a separate syllable. Divide the syllable before the consonant, as in/it tle, ri fle, ta 
ble. 

Rule 9. When two vowels come together within the same word and each vowel has a sepa- 
rate sound, the syllables are divided between the two vowels, as incre ate, sci ence, 
gui et. 


Using the Dictionary. Discuss with the group the uses of the dictionary or glossary. 
Explain that a glossary is often included in a textbook or a reader. Help the pupils to develop a 
list of uses of the dictionary or glossary similar to the one below. 


Locating the correct spelling of a word. 

Finding out how to pronounce a word. 

Noting the meaning of a word. 

Finding the correct definition of a word with more than one meaning. 
Noting how a word is divided into syllables. 


After the list of uses has been discussed, have the pupils turn to the pronunciation key in 
their dictionaries, on the inside front cover. Briefly discuss the letters and symbols. Bring to 
the pupils’ attention the fact there there is also a key for certain foreign sounds. Then have the 
pupils open their dictionaries at random and notice that there is an abbreviated key at the 
bottom of the two facing pages. 

Ask the pupils to notice the pronunciation key of the glossary on page 236 of their readers. 
Call attention to the fact that this is a much shorter key than in the dictionary. It indicates the 
vowel sounds and symbols, but assumes that the consonant sounds are known, listing only 
the symbols for voiced and voiceless th. Since the only foreign sound needed for the words in 
the reader is the German KH, only this foreign sound is indicated. 
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To review the purpose and use of guide words, ask the pupils to turn to page 659 in their 
dictionaries. Recall with them that the guide word found at the top of the left-hand column is 
the first word on the page and the one at the top of the right-hand column is the last word on 
the page. “What other reference materials use guide words to help us quickly locate entries?” 
Answers should include an encyclopedia, an almanac, some indexes, etc. Help the pupils to 
understand the importance of developing speed and accuracy in using guide words. 

Note that no guide words are used in the reader glossary. Explain that when a glossary is a 
short one, as in the reader, it is easy to find words, and the additional help given by guide 
words is not needed. 

Discuss the fact that entry words in a dictionary or glossary are located on the left side of 
each column. Point out that they are printed in heavy type and are divided into syllables. Entry 
words are ordinarily listed in their root forms. “In the glossary of the text, you will notice that 
foreign expressions, unusual names, and some places are listed as entries.” 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that syllabication can be a real help in spelling and review with | 
them the application of syllabication of words governed by rules 2, 4, and 8 as follows. 

Recall that a compound word is made up of two or more small words joined together. 
Suggest that when the pupils wish to write an unfamiliar word, they say it softly to themselves 
to see if it is a compound word. If it is, very often it may be made up of two little words they will 
know how to spell. To illustrate, write on the board playpen and sidelines. Have the words 
divided into their parts and consider each part. The pupils will recognize play, pen, side, lines. 
Explain that it is simple to write the known short words and put them together to form the 
compounds. 

Sometimes a compound word will be made up of one familiar and one unfamiliar part. In 
that case, the pupils should apply the vowel rules to the unfamiliar part. If the unfamiliar word 
is a one-syllable short-vowel word, then it will usually be easy to write the letters representing 
the consonant sounds heard and the letter representing the vowel sound, using the letters 
usually associated with those sounds. Use the words eyelash and makeshift to demonstrate. 

If the vowel sound in an unfamiliar part of a compound word is long, or is suspected of being 
a digraph, a diphthong, or an irregular vowel sound, warn the pupils that it is wise to look in the 
dictionary for the correct spelling, unless the word is one that is so familiar by sight that the 
mere writing of it will tell whether the word is spelled correctly. Demonstrate using such words 
as codeword, squirtgun, surfboard. 

In the same manner deal with the spelling of multi-syllable compound words. Remind the 
pupils to consider each part of the compound word separately. If the unfamiliar part has more 
than one syllable, each syllable should be considered and the rules governing vowel sounds | 
applied. Again warn the pupils to check the correct spelling if they are in doubt. The following 
words might be used to demonstrate: sweatercoat, headwaiter. 

Point out to the pupils that words with two consonants coming together are usually easy to 
spell because they divide nicely into syllables ending in a consonant and for the most part 
contain short vowels or murmur diphthongs. As examples write the words constant, carton, 
silver on the board. 

Spelling words with double consonants rely more heavily on memory. However, there are 
some signs to look for to help memory along. For example, the vowel before the double 
consonant usually represents a short sound, and the double consonant stands for a single 
consonant sound. If the pupils want to write a word in which there is a short-vowel syllable and 
a single consonant sound, followed by another vowel sound, they might consider whether or 
not the consonant sound is represented by a double consonant. This procedure would be | 
helpful in spelling such words as /esson, sputter, yellow. Warn the pupils that this procedure | 
should be used only as an aid to memory, for there are many words which follow the same > 
sound pattern without having double consonants, such as /evel, second, habit, family. lf there 
is any doubt the word should be checked in the dictionary to ascertain the correct spelling. 

Have the children pronounce people, muscle, shuttle to note the sound of the final syllable. 
Suggest that when they want to spell a word that ends in this sound they should write it with — 
the /e ending to see if it looks familiar. If they are in any doubt, however, they should check the 
spelling in a dictionary, for there are a number of words that end in that sound but are spelled 


; 
| 
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with a vowel and /, not with the /e ending; for example, metal, tunnel, pencil, pistol. Suggest 
that it is a good idea to note especially words that sound as if they should end in/e but do not, 
whenever they come across them in their reading. 

Try these! Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


People who are overweight or underweight need exercise. 

Health officials feel that children today are not really fit. 

We need to be strong and well to face the hustle and bustle of everyday life in the 
modern world. 

The batter was certain that the scorekeeper had made a mistake. 

It is sensible for a normal person to take a number of long walks every week. 


Have any mispelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 


Let’s spell Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


/ 
these: Experts recommend exercise for physical fitness. 


The runners assumed a crouching position at the starting line. 
Strong muscles help one to achieve excellence in games. 
Did you read that item about the energy crisis? 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


experts — note the initial syllabic unit ex — the er representing the er sound as in term 

physical — note the ph representing the f sound — the y representing the short /-sound — the 
al suffix 

assume — note the double s — the u representing either the long u-sound or the sound of u 
as in rule. Have a pupil locate the word assume in the dictionary and read its several 
definitions aloud. Ask the children which meaning applies in the sentence on the board (No. 
3). Call on volunteers to use the word in sentences demonstrating the other meanings. 

muscles — have the word pronounced and call attention to the silent c — note the /e ending. 
Ask how the word would be divided into syllables (mus’cles) and note that it follows 
syllabication rule 8 even though the c is not heard. 

achieve — note the a standing alone as an unaccented syllable — the /e representing the 
long e-sound — the final silent e 

excellence — note the initial syllabic unit ex — the c representing the soft s-sound before e — 
the double / — the ence ending 

item — note the long/ standing alone as a stressed syllable — the e in the unstressed syllable 

crisis — note the longi at the end of the first syllable — the / in the unstressed syllable 
Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 3 
(The Horse That Played Outfield) 


Syllabication. Write the following words on the board: 


, All final finish motivate minute 
Reviewing nature notice cabin model 
syllabication local panic seven patient 
rule 7 


Ask individuals to pronounce a word and divide it into syllables. Recall rule 7 which governs 
these words: If there is a single consonant between two vowels, divide the syllables after the 
consonant if the first vowel is short. Divide the syllable before the consonant if the first vowel is 
long. 
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All 
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All 

Spelling words 
governed by 
Rule 7 


Write the following sentences on the board: 


Can you mimic bird songs? 

It was vital that the batter hit a homerun. 
The girl wore a green tunic. 

| like panel discussions. 
























Ask pupils to read each sentence and divide the underlined word into syllables and pro- 
nounce it. Discuss with the students that in attacking an unfamiliar word it is often difficult to 
know whether the first vowel is long or if it is short. Explain to them that they should try both 
ways of dividing the word to see if they recognize it. Stress the importance of using a 
dictionary to check the correct pronunciation of any unfamiliar word. 


Language Development. Discuss the meaning of the term antonym. “One way of increas- 
ing your vocabulary is to be aware of words which have the opposite meaning of another 
word. Two words which are in our story today are disgusted and silly. What antonyms can you 
think of for these words?” (pleased and sensible) Point out that the negative prefixes in, im, 
and un make opposites out of possible (impossible), active (inactive), and known (unknown). 

To provide further practice in identifying antonyms, distribute copies of the worksheet | 
below. (Answers are inaicated.) 


Select an antonym from List II which has the opposite or nearly the opposite meaning of 
each word in List |. To complete the matching process, place the number before the correct 
word in List Il. 


1. outfield (8) different 
2. country (10) underweight 
3. skinny (15) final 

4. ordinary (1) infield 

5. crazy (12) frequently 
6. pitcher (9) increase 
7. shaky (13) arrival 

8. identical (7) steady 

9. diminish (3) fat 

10. overweight (2) city 

11. dismal (6) catcher 
12. seldom (5) sane 

13. departure (4) unusual 
14. familiar (14) strange 


15. initial (11) cheery 


Spelling. Recall that the part of syllabication rule 7 telling where to divide words when the’ 
first vowel is short helps you to recognize such words, but it doesn’t offer much help in| 
spelling. It does, of course, help to spell the first syllable. For example, if you want to spell the |} 
word lizard, you say the first syllable softly and spell it as it sounds — /-i-z. But it doesn't tell | 
whether there is a single consonant or a double consonant in the word. Write lizard and |} 
blizzard on the board. “By the sound of these words you would think that they were spelled | 
exactly the same way, except for the beginning consonant, but one has single z and the other | 
has doublez . The only way to learn to spell such words is to memorize them. If you are not}} 
sure, always look the word up in the dictionary.” | 

“The part of rule 7 telling where to divide words when the first vowel sound is long does help | 
you to spell the word. The first vowel is usually the letter we associate with the sound, and || 
there is no chance of the middle consonant being doubled.” Write on the board paper, meter, || 
pilot, vocal, humid, to demonstrate. “There are some exceptions, such as the words eager |} 
and beaver, in which the long e-sound is represented by the digraph e-a. You just have to 
note these when you come across them and try to remember them.” 24 
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Try these! 


Let’s spell 
these! 


All 

Reviewing 
syllabication 
rules 3, 5, 6, 9 





Dictate 


Have a 


the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


Our local team finished seventh. 

| like cucumber sandwiches and tuna salads. 

About fifty people sat in sober silence in the police station. 

The river reached its highest level in years. 

The recent record for the course is ten minutes and eleven seconds. 


ny misspelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 


Call att 


Edgar made a good defensive outfielder. 

When people heard about the horse, attendance at the games tripled. 
Stories about Edgar’s skill at baseball are exaggerated. 

The coach was disgusted at the team’s poor performance. 


ention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows. 


defensive — note the initial syllabic unit de — the final silent e 


tripled — 
exaggera 
before 


note the single p where one might expect a double p after short / — the/e ending 
ted — note the initial syllabic unit ex —- the double g representing the soft /-sound 
e — the e in the unstressed third syllable. 


disgusted — note the prefix dis attached to a non-English root 


These words are all words which the pupils have probably heard often but many be hazy as 


to their m 


eaning. Ask individuals to locate them in the dictionary and read the meanings aloud 


to the group. 
Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 4 
(How Ball Games Began) 


Syllabication and Accent. Write the following words on the board: 

suitable area amateur maximum 
create popular diagram uniforms 
ailment adopt uncontrolled genius 
equip beheaded items non-contact 


Have the words pronounced and ask volunteers to indicate the syllabic divisions of each. 


Then hav 
have don 


Rule 3. 


Rule 5. 


Rule 6. 
Rule 9. 


e the pupils name the syllable which receives the stress or accent. When the pupils 
e this they will have recalled the following syllabication principles: 


Prefixes and suffixes are usually syllables in themselves; divide between the prefix 
and the root word, or between the root word and the suffix. 

When a word begins with a single vowel that is sounded separately, divide after 
that vowel. 

When a vowel is sounded alone in a word, divide before and after that vowel. 
When two vowels come together within the same word, and each vowel has a 
separate sound, the syllables are divided between the two vowels. 


All 
Reviewing 
symbols for 
a-sounds 


All 
Recognizing 
meaning 
through 
association 


All 
Spelling words 
governed by 
syllabication 
rules 5, 6, 9 


Using the Dictionary. Place the following symbols and key words on the board: 


3. 4 as in care, air 
4. a as in father, , far 


1. a as in hat, cap 


2 a as in age, face 
5.8 as in about 


Place the words below on the board. Ask individual pupils to read the words and indicate | 
the key word that contains the vowel sound which is represented by the a in the words listed. 
(Answers are indicated.) 


drafted (1) barber (4) flannel (1) 
scarcely (3) suitable (5) game (2) 
carved (4) players (2) prairie (3) 
exact (1) catcher (1) depart (4) 
paint (2) prepare (3) distance (5) 
ago (5) carton (4) batter (1) 
hair (3) achieve (5) ancient (2) 


Word Meaning. Duplicate or write on the board the sentence endings in the right-hand } 
column below. Read each sentence beginning in the left-hand column and have the pupils | 
select the correct ending. If desired, the exercise may be done independently. Duplicate the |) 
entire exercise and direct the pupils to write the number of each sentence beginning before its |} 


ending. (Answers are indicated.) 


1. Colonists helped 

2. Variations were invented 
3. Rules were standardized 
4. Protective clothing is worn 
5. The judges’ decision was 
6. Indians wore warpaint 
7, 
8 
9 
0 





. Throngs of people 

. The spectators 

. An amateur plays 

. A gymnasium is suitable 








1 


(5) that the eastern 
team won. 
(1) to develop the new | 
land. . 
(4) to keep players 
from being hurt 
(10) for indoor games. 
(2) to make the game }} 
more interesting | 
(8) watched the new } 
game with interest | 
(3) so that they would 
be the same in all | 
parts of the country } 
(9) for enjoyment, not 
money | 
(6) when they went to | 
do battle | 
(7) crowded the city |} 
streets. 


Spelling. Write the following words on the chalkboard or on a chart: 


able equal item 


uniform 


Call upon volunteers to indicate where these words would be divided into syllables and. 
place the accent marks. Ask, “What do you notice about the accent in these words?” (It falls 
on the initial one-vowel syllable.) “What do you notice about the vowel sound in the accent | 
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Try these! 


Let’s spell 
these! 


syllables?” (In each case the vowel represents the long sound.) “This makes it easy to spell 
these words. Usually the long sound is represented by the vowel we associate with the sound. 
There are just a few exceptions to remember, when the long sound is represented by a vowel 
digraph — eager, eagle, either.” 

Then write the following words on the chalkboard: agreed, event, imagine, original. Have 
the words divided into syllables and the accent marks placed. Elicit the fact that the accent 
does not fall on the initial one-vowel syllable in these words. “Words with unaccented one- 
vowel syllables at the beginning are trickier to spell, and you have to rely more on your 
memory. For one thing, the unaccented syllable is said so lightly that it is hard to tell which 
vowel represents the sound. Then, too, there are a number of words that sound as if they had 
a one-vowel syllable at the beginning, but don’t, such as annoy, occur, appear. lf you are in 
doubt, you should always check the spelling of words which have, or seem to have, an 
unaccented single-vowel syllable at the beginning. Then use such words as often as possible 
until they are fixed in your memory.” 

“The same thing applies to words with a one-vowel syllable in the middle.” Write on the 
board: amateur, popular, definite. Have the pupils divide the words into syllables and place 
the accent mark. Note that the one-vowel syllable is not accented. Ask individuals to pro- 
nounce each word, so that the others can hear how lightly the one-vowel syllable is spoken 
and how hard it is to tell which vowel represents the sound. Stress the importance of checking 
the spelling of all words of this type until they become familiar. 

Point out to the pupils that syllabication rule 9 can be a help in spelling, providing the words 
are carefully pronounced. “If you are careful to say /i’on, not line, po'em, not pome, vi'o let, 
not vilet, then you will realize that two pronounced vowels come together in these words. You 
will say them softly to yourself in syllables, spell the syllables, and so spell the words cor- 
rectly.” To emphasize the need for correct pronunciation, write the following words on the 
board and have them pronounced: 


create diagram radio science ruin 


To give practice in spelling words with one-vowel syllables and adjacent pronounced vow- 
els, dictate the following words for the pupils to write on their worksheets. 


overhand adopt maximum liar 
unicorn equip populate museum 
idle imaginary melody pioneer 
apron apart oxygen react 
evil appear enemy variety 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The colonists organized a baseball league. 

Basketball teams are restricted to five players on a side. 
Many spectators watched the amateur sports contests. 
An umpire makes decisions on baseball plays. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


colonists — note the o in the first syllable — the o in the unstressed second syllable — the ist 
suffix. Elicit the root word colony. 

organized — note the or murmur diphthong — the a in the unstressed second syllable — thez 
representing the z sound 

restricted — note the e in the unstressed first syllable — advise the pupils to be sure to 
pronounce the final t when using the word restrict 

spectators — note the c representing the hard k-sound at the end of a syllable — the or suffix 
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- amateur — note the a in the unstressed second syllable — the eur spelling of the final 


















syllable. Have the pupils locate the word in the dictionary and note that three correct | 
pronunciations are given — ask volunteers to pronounce the three ways the word may be |; 
spoken and suggest that the pupils adopt whichever pronunciation they will find most } 
helpful in remembering the spelling. 
decisions — note the initial syllabic unit de — the c representing the soft s-sound before / — }j 
the soon suffix. Elicit the root word decide. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word suitable. Elicit the root word suit and have the pupils recall the spelling |} 
group fruit, suit, juice, sluice, bruise, cruise. 

Write throng on the board and help the pupils recall the spelling group thong, gong, prong, 
song, strong, tong, throng, wrong, belong, oblong. 


Lesson 5 
(Little Man With a Big Heart) 


Structural Analysis. 1. To provide a review of some prefixes and suffixes, write the ! 
following on the board: 


al ance ence fore hood ible mid non ous_ ship 


Discuss the meaning and form of each known prefix or suffix. Recall with the pupils © 
some root words change when a suffix is added, and use as an example sense, sensioie.} 
Then distribute copies of the following exercise. Direct the pupils to write the root word in} 
Column 1 and the prefix or suffix in Column Il. 


Column | Column Il 

1. companionship (companion) (ship) 
2. nervous (nerve) (ous) 
3. convertible (convert) (ible) 
4. foretell (tell) (fore) 
5. natural (nature) (al) 

6. boyhood (boy) (hood) 
7. midnight (night) (mid) 
8. conference (confer) (ence) 
9. performance (perform) (ance) 
10. nonskid (skid) (non) 


To complete the lesson, ask volunteers to divide the affixed words into syllables and to | 
place the accent mark on the stressed syllable. Recall with the group that we usually divide} 
words between the prefix or suffix and the root word. Remind them that generally the accent}j 
falls on the root word. 

2. To teach the meaning of the prefix semi, place the following sentences on the board: 


The children sat in a semicircle in front of the TV set. 
They were watching the baseball league semifinal game. 
. The room was in semidarkness. 


Call upon pupils to read each sentence, paying attention to the underlined words. Help the 
pupils to understand that the prefix semi means “half” or “partly.” | 
Continue the discussion by listing the words below on the board. Ask volunteers to pro- 


meaning of each root word. Have some of the affixed words used in meaningful sentences. 
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Try these! 





semiprofessional semiprecious semisoft 
semiconscious semitropical semifitted 
semicivilized semiclassical semiannual 


Language Development. “In reading selections in this unit, you have met the word 
batter several times. In a dictionary you might find three separate entries for the word batter.” 
Explain to the pupils that when a word is entered more than once, each entry has a different 
derivation, meaning, or pronunciation and that we call these words homographs. “A small 
numeral is placed after each homograph, as batter’, batter?, batter?, etc. (Demonstrate on the 
board.) This numeral tells you that there are at least three words spelled the same way. If you 
do not find the definition you want the first time, look further to see how many words are 
spelled the same way.” 

Write the following homographs on the board: 


base minute ground 
second league pitcher 


Ask volunteers to look up the meanings of the words in the dictionary. Have them tell how 
many entries there are for each word and discuss the definitions. Point out that the entries are 
spelled the same way, but the words differ in derivation, meaning, or pronunciation. Direct the 
pupils to find again three or four of the words in the dictionary and write a sentence for each 
entry. Have them use the first definition for each entry in the sentences. 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that they have been encouraged to list prefixes and suffixes on 
the inside front or back cover of their spelling notebooks, so that they can review them 
frequently and memorize their spelling. If they do so, when they want to write a word that has 
a known prefix or suffix, or both, they will know automatically how to spell that part of the word 
and will have only to worry about spelling the root word. Knowing how to spell prefixes is 
helpful in another way as well. If the pupils wish to check a prefixed word, knowing the first few 
letters makes it easy to find the word in the dictionary. 

Write on the chalkboard the prefixes and suffixes presented so far in this series. 


Prefixes Suffixes 
un dis re Ss es ed ing 
im mis in er or est ful 
mid fore non less ness ly y 
semi en ish tion able 
and like ward ist sion 
con be de ex ment ous ship al 
hood ible ance ence 


lf the pupils have brought with them the spelling notebooks they used in previous levels, 
have them check their lists of prefixes and suffixes to be sure they are complete. If they have 
started new spelling notebooks, have them copy the prefixes and suffixes listed on the board 
on the inside front or back cover. 

Dictate the following words slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets: 


convertible miscalculate indecision 
preference imperfection expertly 
disregard unforgettable arrival 
likelihood nonconformist continuous 
semisweet partnership skinny 
midstream achievement appearance 


When the pupils have finished writing, call upon volunteers to read each word, identify the 
prefix or suffix, or both, and spell the root word. 
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Group together those pupils who do not grasp thoroughly the dropping of final e. Recall with)| 


beginning with a vowel are added. Demonstrate by writing bake on the board, crossing out the | 

final e, and adding ed. Write the word bake again, cross out the final e, and add ing. Then 

distribute the following exercise and ask the pupils to follow the directions. 
Add ed to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


score 





assume 





Add en to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


broke 





awake 





Add ing to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


quake 





decide 





Add er to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


write 





carve 





Add est to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


dire 





scarce 





Add ous to these words and write the new words on the lines. 


nerve 





ridicule 





Group together those pupils who seem not to understand when to double final consonant 


triple 
grade 








white 
like 








bounce 
nibble 








tame 
bone 








large 
rude 








fame 
adventure 











before adding suffixes. Recall with the group that when suffixes ed, en, er, est, ing, y ard 
added to a one-syllable word ending with a short vowel and single consonant, or to a longely 
word whose final syllable is stressed and ends with a short vowel and a single consonant, th 

final consonant is doubled. Demonstrate by writing on the board: | 


kid — kidding 
forgot — forgotten 







slim — slimmer 
hot — hottest 


skin — skinny 
slug — slugged 


Then distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. 


Add ed to these words. 



































control flat 

prefer hid 

bat red 

drop forbid 

Add er to these words. Add est to these words. 
bat thin __ 

dim hot 

swat big 

slug flat 

Add ing to these words. Add y to these words. 
flop slop - 
shut crab 

skid fur 

hum nip 
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Add en to these words. 









































All 
Let's spell 
these! 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Our team had a temporary coach while the regular coach was away. 

My brother graduated from college last June. 

It is not usually practical for a small man to hope for a career as a professional 
ballplayer. 

Phil signed a contract to play in minor league ball. 

His team won the pennant that year. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


temporary — note the o in the unstressed second syllable 
graduated — note the du combining to represent a ju sound — note the u in the unaccented 


second syllable — point out that careful pronunciation will help in the spelling of this word — 
graj’U-at. People tend to say graj’a wat. 


practical — note thec’s representing the hardk-sound at the ends of syllables — the suffix a/ 
career — note the a in the unaccented first syllable — the double e 
contract — note the short vowels in closed syllables, represented by the letters usually 


All 


associated with the sounds — have the pupils find the word in the dictionary and note the 
shifting accent 
pennant — note the double n — the a in the unaccented second syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Progress Check 


Word Meaning. To test the pupils’ recognition of antonyms, duplicate the following exer- 


Antonyms cise and distribute copies for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each underlined word and the three words to the right. Find the word that has the 


opposite meaning to the underlined word and draw a line under it. 


—_ 


























1. professional practical amateur intensive 

2. identical similar different exaggerated 
3. diminish brighten organize increase 

4. achieve calcuiate restrict fail 

5. flabby muscular fiery retired 

6. nibble munch sip gobble 

7. fuzzy hairy smooth bushy 

8. rangy stalky grassy skinny 

9. major roster crest minor 

0. temporary lasting rhythm protective 


Structural Analysis. To check on the pupils’ recognition of prefixes and suffixes, distribute 


copies of the following test. (Answers are indicated.) 
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Each word below has a prefix and a suffix. Beside each word write the prefix, root word, a 1d | 
suffix. 
























































Word Prefix Root Suffix 
uncontrollable (un) (control) _ (able) 
nonperformance (non) (perform) (ance) 
discouragement (dis) (courage) (ment) 
inefficiently (in) (efficient) (ly) 
forerunner (fore) cone n) (er) 
semitropical (semi) (tropic) (al) 
imperfection (im) (perfect) _ (tion) 
reconversion (re) (convert) | (sion) 
unmelodious (un) (melody) | (ous) 
misspoken (mis) (spoke) _ (en) 








Syllabication and Accent. To check the pupils’ ability to divide words into syllables ang 
place accent marks, distribute copies of the following exercise for independent work. (An+ 
swers are indicated.) 


Divide each of the words below into syllables and place the accent mark or marks. 


1. nibble (nib’ ble) 

2. crisis (cri’sis) 

3. gymnasium (gym na’si um) 
4. sandlot (sand’lot’) 

5. pennant (pen’nant) 

6. impersonal (im per’son al) 
7. amateur (am’a teur) 

8. stamina (stam’i na) 

9. barbershop (bar’ber shop’) 
10. items (i’tems) 

11. award (a ward’) 

12. variation (var’i a’tion) 


Spelling. The following words have been presented as special spelling words in this unijj 
retired, toothache, identical, terrific, calculated, convert, introductions, experts, physical 
assumed, muscles, achieve, excellence, item, crisis, defensive, tripled, exaggerated, dis) 
gusted, colonist, organized, restricted, spectators, amateurs, decisions, temporary} 
graduate, practical, career, contract, pennant. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets 
Most pupils should be expected to write all the sentences. With slower groups it may b 
necessary to dictate only a few complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the undey | 
lined words from the rest of the sentences. 


Note. Remember to make the necessary deletions or additions if fewer or more than th 
suggested spelling words have been taught. 


. The famous batter retired after a long and brilliant career. 
. The expert converted the group of amateurs into a well-organized team. 
. The first colonists were housed in temporary shelters. 
. Physical exercise will tone up flabby muscles. 
. The spectators were disgusted when the famous pitcher refused to play because h 
had _a toothache. 
6. The newspaper item exaggerated the seriousness of the crisis. 
7. The twins signed identical football contracts when they graduated. 
8. The practical owners calculated that winning the pennant would triple the box o c 
returns. 
9. It takes a terrific amount of work to achieve excellence. 














apwnd— 
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10. It was the coach's decision to call for a defensive play. 
11. The club manager assumed that the introduction of higher fees would restrict the 
number of members. 








Lesson 6 
(Me and Fat Glenda) 
All Syllabication and Accent. Recall with the group that words with several syllables often 
Reviewing have two accents, a heavy one and a lighter one. Mention that we call the heavy accent the 
primary and primary accent (’) and the lighter one the secondary accent (’). 
secondary 
accents BO: 
Write the words below on the board. Ask a volunteer to pronounce a word, divide it into 
syllables, and place the primary and secondary accents wherever they are necessary. Call on 
another pupil to verify the accent placements in the dictionary. Note that the primary and 
secondary accents help us in attacking a many-syllabled word. (Syllabic divisions and ac- 
cents are provided for the convenience of the teacher and are not to be placed on the board.) 
wa’ter cress’ pos'si bil’i ty in’tro duc’tion 
eye’lash’es par tic’i pa’ tion dough’nuts’ 
caf’e te’ri a Cali for’nia de ter’mi na’tion 
rec’og nize’ un’con trol’la ble var'i a’tion 
All Using the Dictionary. To provide practice in using pronunciation symbols, duplicate and 
Recognizing distribute the following exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 
abet ni Match the regular spelling of each word with a word that is respelled with dictionary sym- 
bols. Put the number of the correct spelling after its respelling. 
1. cafeteria 6. doughnuts 11. hysterically 16. register 
2. cucumber 7. siren 12. crackly 17. familiar 
3. drawl 8. strewn 13. organize 18. curtain 
4. adviser 9. sweater 14. delicate 19. bookcase 
5. slimy 10. lettuce 15. potato 20. choose 
slim’e (5) 6r’gan iz’ (13) 
buk’kas’ (19) do’nut’ (6) 
ku’kum ber (2) del’a kit (14) 
ad viz’ar (4) kaf’e téer’é 9 (1) 
si’ran (7) let’is (10) 
krak'le (12) striin (8) 
swet’er (9) pa ta’to (15) 
rej’is ter (16) fa mil’yar (17) 
drol (3) kér’tan (18) 
chuz (20) his ter’a kal e (11) 
All Language Development. Review with the students the importance of understanding and 
Reviewing using synonyms to increase their word power. Recall that a synonym is a word having the 
synonyms same or nearly the same meaning as another word. Mention that a good way to test the 


appropriateness of a synonym is to see if it can be used interchangeably in context. 
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All 

Spelling words 
containing 
a-sounds 


Duplicate and distribute the following worksheet. Have the pupils give a synonym for eac 
word listed below. Since these words appear in the text, the teacher may wish to refer to the 
word as it is used in context. Encourage the pupils to check each response in a dictionary} 
(Possible synonyms are suggested for the convenience of the teacher. Accept any which the 
pupils can justify.) 

























Page 46, paragraph 1: entrance (doorway) 
Page 46, paragraph 2: delicate (dainty) 
Page 46, paragraph 5: collect (gather) 
Page 47, paragraph 1: choose (select) 
Page 47, paragraph 2: grin (smile) 
Page 47, paragraph 4: slithering (sliding) 
Page 47, paragraph 4: allowed (permitted) 
Page 47, paragraph 9: clinging (sticking) 
Page 49, paragraph 3: funny (odd) 
Page 51, paragraph 4: strewn (sprinkled) 


Spelling. Recall the key words for the a-sounds and write them on the chalkboard: 


a as in hat a as in care 
a as in age a as in barn 


Recall that words and syllables containing the short a-sound are usually easy to spe} 
because this vowel sound is nearly always represented by the vowel a. Give as exampl | 
sandwich, cash, standing, clatter. Write on the board/augh and plaid and point out that thes} 
are exceptions. Warn the children to watch for other exceptions to the spelling of short i 


words and try to remember them once they have been met. 


“Spelling words or syllables in which the long a-sound is heard is more difficult. Usually th} 
a is followed by a silent vowel, but that silent vowel may be ane at the end of the word, or 
may be an/ or ay beside the a. If the word is one you have seen often, you can sometime 
recognize the correct spelling if you simply write it down. Otherwise you have to rely on you 
memory or consult the dictionary.” Write place, straight, tray on the board as examples. 

“However, there are two situations in which you can confidently use the vowel a to repres} 
ent the long a-sound. If the long a-sound comes at the beginning of a word, forming | 
separate accented syllable, the sound is usually represented by a.” Write April, able, acre 0 i 
the board. | 

“A long a-sound coming at the end of a syllable is also usually represented by a along 


Write table, potato, paper on the board. Note as an exception to this rule the word crayor. | 
“There are a few irregular combinations of letters which may represent the long a-sound | 
Write freight and break on the board. “These have to be memorized as they are met.” {J 

“In spelling words or syllables containing the sound of a as in care, we have to rely 0 | 
memory or the dictionary, since there. are three common spellings for this sound.” Write 0} 
the board stare, chair, pear. | 

Recall the spelling groups which were formed to aid memory in the spelling of words wit} 
this sound: 


air, chair, fair, hair, lair, pair, stair, despair. 

care, bare, blare, dare, fare, glare, hare, mare, pare, rare, scare, share, snare, spare 
Square, stare, ware. 

bear, pear, swear, tear, wear. 


“Spelling words with the sound of a as in barn is easy, for that sound is nearly alway} 
represented by a-r.” Write start, charm, marble on the board. Note the exceptions heal 
hearth, sergeant and warn the children to watch for such exceptions. | 

“An unaccented a forming a syllable at the beginning of a word can cause trouble i 
spelling, for it is often pronounced so lightly that it is hard to identify the sound.” Write aloné 
around, amuse on the board and have them pronounced. “When in doubt, it is best to consu 


the dictionary. Another spelling hazard with this sound is that the unaccented a is apt tol 
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followed by a double consonant.” Write allow, announce, approve. “Here, too, it is wise to 
check in the dictionary if you are not sure.” 
Sum up the lesson by organizing the information as follows: 


Sounds which are nearly always represented by the vowel a alone: 


1. The short sound of a. 

2. The long sound of a standing alone as an accented syllable at the beginning of a 
word. 

3. The long sound of a at the end of a syllable. 


Sounds whose spelling must be memorized or checked in the dictionary: 


1. The long sound of a in the middle of a word or syllable or at the end of a word. 
2. The sound of a as incare. 
3. The unaccented sound of a standing alone as a syllable at the beginning of a word. 


Sound which is nearly always represented by a-r: 


The sound of a-r as in dark. 


All Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


sel 
Try these! The sandwich was wrapped in wax paper. 


I'll wear my satin and lace dress to the party. 

She had straight fair hair and a pale face. 

Fat and gravy and starchy foods like potatoes and cake may be fattening, but | don’t 
care. 

The waiter placed the tray on the table and stared at the parcel. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 


All Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
Let's spell 


SES | had a lettuce sandwich and two doughnuts at the cafeteria. 


We left by the nearest exit when we heard the fire siren. 
The health adviser told us to put on our sweaters. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


lettuce — note the double t — the u representing the short /-sound — the soft s-sound 
represented by c before e 

doughnuts — note that this is a compound word and have the two smaller words in it identified 
— note the ough representing the long o-sound 

cafeteria — note the c representing the hard k-sound before a — the e in the unstressed 
second syllable — the / representing the long e-sound — the final unstressed a 

exit — note the/ in the unstressed syllable 

siren — note the long/ in the open syllable — the e in the unstressed syllable 

adviser — note the s representing the z sound — the er ending. Elicit the root word advise. 

sweaters — note the ea representing the short e-sound — the er ending 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


All Write the new word scaly on the board. Elicit the root word sca/e and help the pupils to build 
Building a spelling group as follows: 


URL ES “Write scale. Change the sc to b. What word have you made?” (bale) “Write bale. Change 


the b to d. What word have you made?” (da/e) Continue on, making gale, hale, male, pale, 
sale, shale, stale, tale, vale, whale. 

Ask pupils to spell homonyms for ba/e (bail), ha/e (hail), ma/e (mail), pale (pail), sale (sail), 
tale (tail), vale (veil), and have some of the pairs of words used in sentences to show 
meaning. 

“Write sprigged on the board and elicit the root word sprig. Help the pupils to build the 
spelling group sprig, big, brig, dig, fig, gig, jig, pig, prig, rig, swig, twig, wig. 
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Individual 
Reviewing 
syllabication 
and accent 


All 
Matching words 
and definitions 


All 

Using 
syllabication 
clues 


Lesson 7 


(Sandwich Fillers for Your Lunch Box) 


Syllabication and Accent. Duplicate and distribute the following exercise. (Answers aré 





indicated.) 


Following each word in the first column are three ways of dividing that word into syllables 
Underline the one which shows the correct division and correct accent. 


























tuna tun’a tuna tu’na 

celery cel'er y ce ler’y cel e ry’ 
optional op'tion al op ti’on al op tion al’ 
appetite ap pet’ite ap’pe tite’ ap pe’ti te 
noodle no'o dle nood’le noo’dle 
siren sir en’ si’ren sir’en 
macaroni ma car’o ni mac’a ron’ mac’a ro’ni 
league le’a gue lea’gue’ league 
ingredients in gre’di ents in gred’i ents in gre’dients 
chocolate choc’o late choc’ol ate cho co’late 
recipe re cipe’ rec’i pe re’cipe 
preparation pre’pa ra’tion pre par’a tion prep’a ra’tion 
alert al’ert a lert’ alert 

ideal id’e al i’deal i de’al 


Word Meaning. Read each definition aloud and ask the pupils to find, in the list of words off 
the board, the word which is defined in each case. (Answers are indicated.) 


crisp ingredient thermos 

chunk mayonnaise frosting 

garlic molasses curry 
optional 


1. an onionlike plant bulb, made up of 
sections, used for seasoning (garlic) 


2. one of the parts of a mixture (ingredient) 
3. left to one’s choice; not necessary (optional) 
4. asalad dressing made of egg yolks, 
oil, and lemon juice or vinegar 
beaten together (mayonnaise) 
5. a peppery sauce or powder, contain- 
ing a mixture of spices, seeds, etc. (curry) 
6. icing (frosting) 
7. a sweet syrup obtained in making 
sugar from sugarcane (molasses) 
8. breaking easily with a snap (crisp) 
9. a thick piece or lump (chunk) 
10. a bottle or jug having a case or jack- 
et that heat cannot pass through 
easily (thermos) 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that many words are easy to spell if they are divided int 
syllables. Demonstrate by using shoestring, tarnish, object, cheeriness, reconstruction. 
“If you divide shoestring into syllables, you realize that it is a compound word made up‘ 
two words you already know. Just write down the two words and join them together.” 
“If you divide the word tarnish into syllables, you will recognize the ar diphthong which | 
nearly always spelled a-r; you will recognize the shorti-sound in the second syllable and kno! 
that it is probably represented by the letter i. The consonants and the consonant digraph a 
fairly sure, so you will likely end up with the correct spelling. If a word doesn’t look right, chet 
in the dictionary.” 
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All 
Try these! 


All 
Let's spell 
these! 


“If you divide object into syllables, apply the vowel rules to each syllable and you will have 
the correct spelling.” 

“If you divide cheeriness into syllables, you will realize that the root word is cheer, which 
you know, and the other two syllables are suffixes which you know. Recall that when another 
suffix is added after the suffix y, the y changes to /. Then write the word cheer i ness.” 

“If you divide reconstruction into syllables, you will realize that the first syllable is a prefix 
which you know, the second syllable is a syllabic unit which you know, and the last syllable is 
a suffix which you know. This leaves only the middle part to figure out. Since the u-sound is 
short, you know it is probably represented by the letter u. The only problem, then, is should 
you use k orc to represent the k-sound, and experience has taught you that the sound is 
usually represented by c before t. And so the word is easy to spell — re con struc tion.” 

“Now try writing these words as | dictate them to you. They are all words you have seen in 
the stories in your reader.” 

Dictate the following words clearly, but be careful not to distort the pronunciation in any 
way. Pause after each word long enough for the pupils to figure out the spelling. 


administer eventually disgusted scorekeeper 
watercress selection starchy replacement 
confidence cucumber motivate possibility 
basketball beheaded furious preparation 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Mother makes molasses cookies with raisins in them. 
Did you put mayonnaise on the celery salad? 
Optional ingredients may be left out of recipes. 

| take hot soup to school in a thermos bottle. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


molasses — note the o in the unstressed first syllable — the double s 

raisins — note the ai representing the long a-sound — thes representing the z-sound — the/ 
in the unaccented syllable 

mayonnaise — note the ay representing the long a-sound at the end of a syllable — theo in 
the unaccented medial syllable — the double n — the a/ representing the long a-sound — 
the final silent e. Note that the word has a primary and a secondary accent — may’on 
naise’. Recall the word crayon as the other word the pupils have encountered in which ay 
represents the long a-sound at the end of a syllable instead of simply a. 

celery — note the c representing the soft s-sound before e — the e in the unaccented medial 
syllable 

optional — note that this word is easily spelled when divided into syllables. Note the a/ suffix 
and elicit the root word option. 

thermos — note the er representing the er sound as in term — note particularly the o in the 
unaccented syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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All 
Introducing 
prefix super 


All 
Reviewing 
symbols for 
e-sounds: 


All 
Understanding 
multiple 
meanings 


Lesson 8 
(Candy). 


Structural Analysis. Write the word supervise on the board. Ask a pupil to locate the wort 
in the dictionary and read the definitions aloud: look after and direct work or workers, é 
process, etc.; oversee; superintend; manage. Single out the definition oversee and tell the 
pupils that this definition gives the exact meaning of supervise. Explain that the word is madg¢ 
up of a prefix super which has several meanings, one of which is over, and vise which come 
from visum, a form of the Latin word videre, meaning see. Write on the board: 















super — over 
vise — see oversee 


Have the pupils locate the prefix super in the dictionary. The following simplified meaning 
of this Latin prefix may be written on the board: 


1. over or above, as in superimpose, supervise 
2. exceedingly or extra, as in superabundant, superfine 
3. surpassing or more than, as in superman, supernatural 


Ask the pupils to suggest other words having the prefix super. These may includ 
supermarket, superintendent, superhighway, superhuman, supercargo, supersonic 
superstructure. As the words are given, have the pupils suggest which meaning of the prefi) 
is most appropriate for the word. 


Using the Dictionary. Direct the pupils to turn to the inside front cover of their dictionarie} 
(or to page 236 of the reader). Briefly refer to the use of the pronunciation key. Direct attentio 
to the pronunciation symbols for the e-sounds. Discuss these symbols and the key words 


1. eas in let 3. @ as in term 
2. € as in be, and 4. a as in taken 
the y in pretty 


Present the words below on the board. Have the students pronounce each word and te 
which key word contains the e-sound heard in the listed word. (Answers are indicated.) 


confection (1) kitchen (4) swirls (3) 
pamper (4) creating (2) completely (2, 2) 
herbs (3) elegant (1, 4) world (3) 

temple (1) serve (3) purpose (3) 
peanut (2) people (2) candy (2) 
pleasant (1) expensive (1, 1) supervise (4) 
taffy (2) accident (4) sweeten (2, 4) 


If any pupils are puzzled by the inclusion of swirls, world, and purpose, remind them thé | 
this is an exercise on e-sounds, not necessarily represented by the letter e. 


Language Development. Discuss with the pupils the importance of using and understan 
ing words with multiple meanings to build word power. Help them to see that they need t 
know how a word is used in context to be able to tell its meaning. Write the word fudge, thre 
of its meanings, and the following sentence on the board: 


1. a soft candy made of sugar, milk, butter, etc. 
2. an expression of displeasure 
3. fail to live up to an agreement 


Fudge was invented by a candymaker who intended to make caramels. 


“Which definition of the word fudge is used in this sentence?” (1) “How do you know this | 
the correct definition?” Lead the pupils to see that the words candymaker and caramelit 
which both refer to candy, give clues which suggest that definition 1 is correct. | 
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To illustrate definitions 2 and 3 respectively, use these sentences: 


“Oh, fudge! That is not the book | wanted.” 
“The carpenter fudged finishing our new garage by Friday as he had promised. 





To provide practice in using words with multiple meanings, distribute copies of the following 
worksheet. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each sentence, paying special attention to the underlined word. Check a dictionary to 
find out the meanings of the underlined word, and decide which meaning is used in the 
sentence. Write the definition of the word on the line under the sentence. 


1. The juice of sugarcane must be boiled and refined before it becomes the white crystals we 
call sugar. 
Meaning: (freed from impurities) 











2. | had to send the parcel by express to get it there on time. 
Meaning: (a quick or direct means of sending things) 








3. The cook tasted the candy to see if it needed more chocolate. 
Meaning: (try the flavor of something by taking a little into the mouth) 








4. The common people of ancient Egypt never had candy because it was reserved for 
royalty and priests. 
Meaning: (set aside for the use of a particular person or persons) 





5. Did you notice the new recipe for taffy in the magazine? 
Meaning: (take notice of; see; give attention to) 








6. Be careful to put in the fudge the exact amount of vanilla called for in the recipe. 
Meaning: (without any error or mistake; accurate; precise) 








7. The pie appeared to be well baked but the bottom crust was doughy. 
Meaning: (Seem; look) 





8. The doctor gave the patient some bitter medicine. 
Meaning: (a person who is being treated by a doctor, dentist, etc.) 








9. | like a cup of hot chocolate on a cold day. 
Meaning: (a drink made of chocolate with hot milk or water and sugar) 





10. The head candyman sampled the new confection and said it was good. 
Meaning: (take a part of; test a part of) 





All Spelling. Write superhuman, superhighway, supermarket on the board. Have the prefix 

elling words super and the root word identified in each word. Point out that, as with most prefixes, super is 
with prefix simply added to the beginning of a word without requiring any changes in the root. 

super “Spelling words with the prefix super is easy when the prefix is attached to a known root. 


You simply write down the prefix and the root word and join them together. If the root word is 
not a familiar one, the prefix still gives some help in spelling. You write down the prefix super, 
then apply syllabication and vowel rules to the root word. If the root word proves difficult, 
knowing the prefix super helps one to locate the word quickly in the dictionary to discover how 
the word is spelled.” 

Have the pupils enter the prefix super in their lists of prefixes in their spelling notebooks and 
stress the advantage of memorizing its spelling. 


All Recall that it is usually easy to spell words or syllables containing a short vowel sound — 

lling words the sound is usually represented by the letter with which it is associated. As examples, write 

containing on the chalkboard: pack, peck, pick, pock, puck. Point out that this is true of most words 
e-sounds containing the short e-sound: express, temple, replica, medicine, empty, invention. 
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All 
Try these! 


All 
Let’s spell 
these! 


2 

Warn the pupils, however, that they must be on the alert for exceptions in connection with 

the short e-sound. Many words contain the irregular ea diagraph; for example, bread, pleas- 

ant, sweater. These have to be memorized as they are met. One way is to build and re 
member spelling groups, such as: 




















heather, feather, weather 

bread, dead, dread, head, lead, read, spread, stead, tread, thread, meadow, instead 

stealth, stealthy, stealthier, stealthiest; health, healthy, healthier, healthiest; wealth, weal. 
thy, wealthier, wealthiest 


As in the case of other vowels, words containing the long e-sound are tricky. Sometimes the 
long e-sound is represented by e in the middle of the word or syllable, followed by silent e al 
the end, as inscheme, complete, here. But it is often represented by the digraphs ea, ee, e/ 
je, and eo as in reach, sweet, deceive, believe, weird, yield, people. 

If the long e-sound comes at the end of a word or syllable, it may be represented by e, as if 
recent, genius, ingredient, he; by ea as inseason, creature, beaver; by e/ as inneither; or b 
y as incandy, taffy. 

If the long e-sound stands alone as an initial stressed syllable, it is usually represented bye 
as in evil, equal, Egypt, but it may be represented by ea, as in eager, eagle, easel; by ee as if 
eerie; or by e/ as in either. | 

Unless a word has been seen or used so often that you are sure of the correct spelling, it i} 
best to check in the dictionary for all words containing the long e-sound. 

The same is true of words containing the sound of er as in term. This sound can bé 
represented by er as in serve; ear as in early; ir as in swirl; ur as in purpose; or or as in world 
In such cases, the spelling must be memorized and unfamiliar words should always b| 
checked in the dictionary. 

Memorizing the spelling of words containing the long e-sound or the sound of er as in ter. 
is helped by noticing them particularly when you come across them in reading, and b 
learning them in spelling groups. Recall the following spelling groups which have been built bi 
the pupils in previous spelling lessons: 


dream, beam, cream, gleam, ream, scream, seam, steam, stream, team 
eel, creel, feel, heel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel 

feat, beat, cheat, heat, meat, neat, peat, seat, treat 

peach, beach, bleach, preach, reach, teach 

sheath, heath, beneath, wreath 

tear, clear, dear, fear, gear, hear, near, rear, sear, shears, smear 
tweezers, breeze, freeze, sneeze, squeeze, wheeze 

week, cheek, Greek, leek, meek, peek, reek, seek, sleek 

yleld, field, shield, wield 

alley, galley, valley 

blurt, curt, hurt, spurt 

Sir, fir, stir, girl, swirl, twirl, chirp, dirt 

urn, burn, churn, spurn, turn 

verb, herb, superb, sherbet, adverb 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheet} 


Mother purchased these herbs at the supermarket. 

Superstitious people believe in the supernatural. 

In early times honey was used as a sweetener instead of sugar. 
_ The peanuts gave the confection a completely different but not unpleasant taste. || 

The genius gave a serene smile as he presented his scheme for converting the emp} 
region into a park. | 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
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Individual 


Reviewing 
prefixes and 
suffixes 


The head cook supervised the making of the candy. 
Caramels are available at the local store. 

The cultivation of sugarcane may have originated in India. 
Are you a good chocolate sleuth? 


Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


supervised — note the prefix super — the s representing the z-sound 

caramels — note the a in the unstressed second syllable. Stress the need to pronounce the 
unstressed syllable. Some tend to slur over it and say kar’mel or kar’ mel. 

available — note the initial a standing alone as an unstressed syllable — the ai representing 
the long a-sound — the suffix able 

cultivation — note that this word is easily spelled syllable by syllable — only the / in the 
unstressed second syllable needs to be remembered 

originated — note theo standing alone as an unaccented initial syllable — the g representing 
the soft /-sound before i — thei standing alone as an unstressed medial syllable. Ask a 
pupil to pronounce the word and note that it has a primary and a secondary accent — 0 rig’i 
nate’ 

sleuth — note the eu representing the u-sound as in rule 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 9 
(Eating Spaghetti) 


Structural Analysis. To give additional practice in the use of prefixes and suffixes, dupli- 
cate and distribute the following exercise. (Possible answers are indicated.) 


Combine a root word with one or more than one prefix or suffix. Write the new word or 
words on the lines under the heading “Derivatives.” Then write an original sentence using 
each derived word on another sheet of paper. 






































able ly tion re 
al ness in semi 
ence ous mid super 
fore ship or un 
1. arm 6. night 11. companion 16. prefer 
2. dark 7. human 12. perfect 17. glamor 
3. fine 8. sweet 13. nature 18. friend 
4. suit 9. nerve 14. complete 19. grace 
5. act 10. fuzzy 15. control 20. invent 
Derivatives 
1. arm (forearm, rearm) 
2. dark (darkly, darkness, semidarkness) 
3. fine (final, finely, fineness, refine, superfine) 
4. suit (suitable, suitor, unsuitable) 
5. act (action, inaction, actor, react, reaction) 
6. night (nightly, midnight) 
7. human (humanly, inhuman, inhumanly, superhuman) 
8. sweet (sweetly, sweetness, semisweet) 
9. nerve (nervous, nervously, nervousness, unnerve) 





10. fuzzy (fuzzily, fuzziness) 

11. companion (companionable, companionship) 

12. perfect (perfectly, perfection) 

13. nature (natural, naturally, supernatural, unnatural) 
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14. complete (completely, completion, incomplete) 

15. control (controllable, uncontrollable) 

16. prefer (preferable, preferably, preference) 

17. glamor (glamorous, unglamorous) 

18. friend (friendly, friendliness, friendship, unfriendly) 

19. grace (gracious, graciously, graciousness, ungracious) 
20. invent (invention, inventor) 















































All Language Development. To review homonyms, write the following sentences on the 
Recognizing board: 


homonyms He pushed his fork into the side of the mound of spaghetti. 


He sighed in despair as the spaghetti slithered off his fork again. 


Ask the pupils to read these sentences and note that the underlined words have the same 
sound, but are different in spelling and meaning. Recall with the group that these words are 
homonyms. Mention that very frequently it is necessary to know the context in which a word is 
used in order to determine its meaning. 

Duplicate and distribute the following worksheet. Direct the pupils to complete the sen 
tences listed below by selecting the appropriate homonym or near homonym from the pairs af 
the beginning of the exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 




















build grate vain 
billed great vane 
desert peace role 
dessert piece roll 
scene forth peak 
seen fourth peek 
1. Will you (grate) the cheese for the spaghetti? 
2. He tried for the (fourth) time to make the waiter understand. 
3. The diner ordered a butterscotch sundae for (dessert). 
4. He tried in (vain) to crack the crust of the hard roll. 
5. The (peak) of the mountain of spaghetti was sprinkled with cheese. 
6. The man made quite a (scene) when he thought he had been overcharged. 
7. The waiter had (billed) him for a salad he hadn’t ordered. 
8. | like a (piece) of cheese with apple pie. 
9. The young actor gave an excellent performance in the (role) of a very old man. 
All Spelling. Recall that when prefixes are added to root words, no change is made in they 
Adding prefixes spelling of the root. Cite as examples unfamiliar, discontent, refresh, impossible, indire@™ 
and suffixes midstream, semisweet, superhuman, forearm, nonskid. 


to root words 
P When it comes to adding suffixes to root words, however, there are a number of things tqj 


remember. 


1. Suffixes beginning with a consonant usually require no spelling changes in the roo} 
word; for example, thankful, fatness, surely, perfection, childlike, northward, encour\) 
agement, leadership, neighborhood. 


2. Words ending in silent e usually drop the e before a suffix beginning with a vowel i) 
added: grated, grater, nervous, natural, sensible, guidance. 


3. When suffixes ed, en, er, est, ing, y are added to a one syllable word ending with a shor} 
vowel and a single consonant, or to a longer word whose final syllable is stressed an 
ends with a short vowel and a single consonant, the final consonant is usually oul | 
preferred, gladden, fatter, fittest, controlling, muddy. 
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4. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant usually change the y to/ before adding a 
suffix: worries, hurried, craftier, slimiest, beautiful, merciless, happiness, healthily, 
deniable, merriment, furious, denial, alliance, likelihood. 


5. Many words ending in a single f or f followed by silent e change the f rov before adding 
es, ed, ing, er, en, able, ous, ance, ence are added: /eaves, believed, believing, 
believer, liven, believable, grievous, grievance. 


6. Words ending ince, with the c representing the soft s-sound usually drop the e and put/ 
in its place before adding ous or al: gracious, official. 


7. Words ending in ge, with the g representing the soft /-sound, usually retain the e when 
ous is added: courageous, outrageous. 


8. Some words require the insertion of the letter u before a suffix such as a/ is added: 
gradual. This can be detected by the sound of the suffixed word. 


9. Words ending in the d-sound usually change the d tos before suffixes ion orible: divide 
— division, divisible. 


10. Words ending in t preceded by a vowel usually change the t to s before suffixes sion 
and ible: permit — permission, permissible. 


As a variation of the usual procedure, test the pupils’ understanding of the spelling of affixed 
words by having a spelling bee. Divide the group into two teams, A and B. Say the first root 
word, name the prefix or suffix (or both), and pronounce the affixed form. Call upon the first 
child in Team A to spell the root word and the affixed form. If he spells both words correctly, 
proceed to the second word and call upon the first child in Team B to spell the root word and 
the affixed form. Continue in the same manner, alternating between the teams. 

If a pupil cannot spell a word and its affixed form correctly, he must leave the team. In the 
first instance, the next child on the opposing team should be asked to give the correct spelling. 
Thereafter, when a word is misspelled, give those who have been eliminated the first chance 
to spell the word correctly. If one of them can do so, he may return to his team. This will hold 
the attention of those who have been eliminated, so that they will get the full benefit of the 
exercise. When the spelling bee is over, the team with the most members still in the game is 
the winner. 


Some root words and affixed forms are suggested below. The number used will depend on 
the amount of time available. 


Root Words Affixes Affixed Forms 
retire Suffix ment retirement 
calculate Suffix tion calculation 
convert Suffix ible convertible 
expert Prefix in inexpert 
organize Prefix un, Suffix ed unorganized 
dark Prefix semi, Suffix ness semidarkness 
desire Suffix ous desirous 

form Prefix in, Suffix a/ informal 
sense Prefix non nonsense 
respect Prefix dis, Suffix ful disrespectful 
grade Suffix a/ gradual 
nature Prefix super, Suffix a/ supernatural 
rely Suffix able reliable 

stub Suffix y stubby 
mischief Suffix ous mischievous 
act Prefix re, Suffix tion reaction 
disturb Suffix ance disturbance 
day Prefix mid midday 
control Suffix er controller 
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admit Suffix sion admission 
like Suffix y, Suffix hood likelihood 
persist Suffix ence persistence 
sportsman Suffix ship sportsmanship 
home Suffix ward homeward 
lady Suffix like ladylike 
vocal Suffix ist vocalist 
probable Prefix im, Suffix ly improbably 
taste Suffix y, Suffix est tastiest 
office Suffix a/ official 
shuffle Suffix ing shuffling 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 












| like the spaghetti served in that restaurant. 
Dan sprained his wrist and chipped the enamel on a front tooth playing footbal 
The detective made a routine check for clues. 

Anne asked the librarian to recommend a book, preferably a funny one. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


spaghetti — note the a in the unaccented first syllable — the silent h — the double t —t 
final / representing the long e-sound : 
restaurant — note the au in the unaccented second syllable — the a in the unaccented fin 
syllable | 
wrist — note the wr digraph | 
enamel — note the e forming an unaccented first syllable — the e/ spelling of the fin} 
unaccented syllable | 
routine — note the ou representing the sound of u as in rule — thei representing the lo 
e-sound 
preferably — elicit the root word prefer and note that the r is not doubled when able is adde| 
Call attention to the shift in accent when able is added — pre fer’, pref’er a ble, pref’er a bl 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new words halt and grate on the board and help the pupils to build spelling grourl 
based on them as follows: 


halt, malt, salt 
grate, crate, date, fate, hate, late, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, skate, slate, spati| 
State | 


Progress Check 


Word Meaning. To check the pupils’ understanding of word meanings and their ability t 
recognize synonyms and antonyms, distribute copies of the following test. (Answers ar 
indicated.) 


For each word in List 1 find a synonym and an antonym in List 2. Write the letter of ea | 
word or expression in the space under the proper heading. 





List 1 Syn, Ant. List 2 

1. mute (B) (K) A limp M neglect 

2. originate (Vv) (R) B silent N separate 
3. replica (S) (Q) C settler O dull 

4. creased (U) (W) D brilliant P spoil 

5. exit (J). (X) E firm and fresh Q original 

6. grated (H) @) F chunky R end 
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7. blend 

8. pamper 

9. expensive 
10. dazzling 
11. colonist 
12. crispy 


3) s 
(By (M) 
(G) Ue 
(D) (0) 
(C) iE) 
(E) (A) 


G dear 

H shredded 
| cheap 

J way out 
K noisy 

L native 


S copy 
T combine 
U wrinkled 
V begin 
W smooth 
X entrance 


Dictionary Usage. To test the pupils’ ability to syllabicate and place accent marks and their 
recognition of the e-sounds and their symbols, duplicate the following test and distribute 
copies for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each word. On the line next to the word, write the word divided into syllables and 
place the accent mark or marks. On the next line write the dictionary symbol or symbols for 
the e-sound or e-sounds in the word. 





1. cafeteria (caf’e te’ri a) (a, e, e) 
2. watercress (wa’ter cress’) (a,e 
3. siren (si’ren) (a) 
4. sweater (sweat’er) (e, 2) 
5. thermos (ther’mos) (e) 
6. celery (cel’e ry) (e, 9, e) 
7. confection (con fec’tion) (e) 
8. sweeteners (sweet’en ers) (e, a, 9) 
9. replica (rep’li ca) (e) 

10. creasing (creas’ing) (e) 


Structural Analysis. To test the pupils’ ability to add prefixes and suffixes, distribute 
copies of the exercise below. (Answers are indicated.) 


To each numbered word below add a prefix or a suffix, or both, from the list. Write each new 
word on the line provided. 











un fore super semi in im 
al able er ous like ence 

1. fine (superfine) 

2. polite (impolite) 

3. option (optional) 

4. claw (clawlike) 

5. run (forerunner) 

6. final (semifinal) 

7. avail (unavailable) 

8. depend (independence) 





Spelling. The following words have been presented as special spelling words in this unit: 
lettuce, doughnuts, cafeteria, exit, siren, adviser, sweaters, molasses, raisins, mayonnaise, 
celery, optional, thermos, supervised, caramels, available, cultivation, originated, sleuth, 
spaghetti, restaurant, wrist, enamel, routine, preferably. 

Dictate the sentences below slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most pupils should be able to write all the sentences. With some groups it may be necessary 
to dictate only a few of the complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the underlined 
words from the other sentences. 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer words 
have been presented to the group. 


1.1 had lunch in the cafeteria section of the new restaurant today. 

2. | had spaghetti, a celery and lettuce salad with mayonnaise, two doughnuts, and 
milk. 

3. | like molasses cookies, preferably with raisins in them. 
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. Everyone rushed to the nearest exit when they heard the fire siren. 
. The farm adviser supervised the cultivation of a new crop. 

. Caramel flavoring is optional in that recipe. 

. The sleuth said the criminal wore a heavy black sweater. 

. The dentist made a routine check of my tooth enamel. 

. When we go skiing, we take along a thermos jug full of hot soup. 
10. That custom originated in ancient times. 

11. There are no more tickets available for the concert. 

12. That watch strap is too big for my wrist. 

















OANOAFA 






Lesson 10 
(Island of the Blue Dolphins) 
: All Syllabication and Accent. To provide a review of the process of syllabication, refer the: 
Syllabication pupils to a chart or list of the nine syllabication rules. Point out the importance of applying 
and accent these rules in attacking unfamiliar words. Recall with the students that the accent mark is’ 


used to indicate the syllable or syllables which receive the greater or greatest stress. 
To provide practice in dividing words into syllables and placing the accent mark or marks,} 
distribute copies of the following exercise for peraites: work. (Answers are indicated.) || 


indicated. 


. arrow (ar’row) 

. lair (lair) 

. puzzled (puz’zled) 

. devilfish (dev’il fish’) 

. preparation (prep’a ra’tion) 
. Satisfactory (sat'is fac’to ry) 
. unreliable (un’re |i’a ble) 

. dolphin (dol’phin) 

. labor (la’bor) 

10. abandon (a ban’don) 

11. pelicans (pel’i cans) 

12. scientific (sci’en tif’ic) 

13. accidentally (ac’ci den’tal ly) 
14. edible (ed’i ble) 

15. resolution (res’o lu’tion) 

16. pioneer (pi’o neer’) 


OANDAaARWND — 


All Language Development. Point out to the pupils that although this story is told in simple 

Noting language and style, it is not dull to read, partly because of the wide variety of action words the) 

variety of author has used. Have the children skim through the story to find and appreciate the action 
action words words. 
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Some of the action words used in the story are: 


slain raised yawning stolen 
running narrowed hide spread out 
collected trotted flee drifted 
prowling leaped abandoned swimming 
circling bared buried knelt 
pushed lifted labored wrap 
climbed speared loosening lean out 
burned watched cutting let loose 
trailed followed shaped aim 
jumped backed away bound paddled 
sniffing crawled chasing overtake 
quivering stretching caught disappeared 


Spelling. Continue giving the pupils practice in using syllabication to aid in spelling unfamil- 
iar words, by dictating words selected from the reader story. The following words are suitable: 


overboard headland handsome paddle 
armloads sunken devilfish tender 
quivering loosening movement situation 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Each sentence contains one or more phonetically regular words, taken from earlier stories in 
the reader, which can be spelled syllable by syllable. 


The earth never stops revolving on its axis. 

Jan selected an oblong confection with chocolate frosting. 

The actor was full of determination to give a good performance. 

The fussy eater was nibbling a tuna and cucumber sandwich. 

The expert gave the colonists instructions on how to play the new game. 


Have the syllabication and spelling of any misspelled words discussed and remind the 
pupils to enter their misspelled words in their lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The wild dogs used a cave as their lair. 

Rontu gnawed contentedly on a bone. 

An octopus is sometimes called a devilfish. 

Karana and Rontu made a voyage around the island. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


lair — note the air representing the sound of ar as in care 

gnawed — note the gn digraph with the silent g — the aw representing the short o-sound 

octopus — note the c representing the hard k-sound at the end of a syllable — the o in the 
unaccented second syllable — the u-s spelling of the final syllable 

voyage — note the oy representing the o/-sound — the age representing the //-sound in the 
unaccented syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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Lesson 11 
(The Galapagos Islands) 

















Structural Analysis. Recall with the pupils the use and form of prefixes and suffixes. Write 
the word increase on the board and ask a pupil to spell the word adding ing. Ask a volunteer 
to give the meaning of increasing. Now ask the pupils to think of another suffix that might be 
added to the word increasing, and lead them to see that /y is appropriate. Underline the two 
suffixes of the word increasingly. Recall the meaning of the suffix/y and help the pupils to see 
that increasingly thus means “more and more” or “to a greater degree.” 

Write the word care on the board and add the suffix fu/. Ask the meaning of the derived | 
word and its use as a part of speech. (‘Having care” or ‘characterized by care”; adjective. 
Use as an example ‘He was a careful person.”) Now add a second suffix ness, meaning 
“action or behavior.” Lead the pupils to see that the word has now become anoun meaning 
“careful action or behavior’ as in the sentence “His carefulness in planning prevented a 
delay.” Have them form and analyze the words cheerfulness, cheerfully, exceptional, } 
exceptionable. 

Ask the pupils to skim the reader story for examples of words having double suffixes. Ask; 
volunteers to give the meaning of the derivatives. (hardened, easily, flattened, naturalist, | 
originally, threatened) : 


Using the Dictionary. Review briefly the purpose of the pronunciation key in a dictionary or 
glossary. Tell the pupils that this lesson will deal with the symbols for the various u-sounds.} 
Discuss these symbols and key words. 


1. uasin cup, butter 3. U as in rule, move 
2. tas in full, put 4. U as in use, music 
5. 8 as in circus, measure 


key word contains the u-sound heard in the word. (Answers are indicated.) 


grew (3) plunder (1) creature (5) fruit (3) 
eruption (1) bull (2) booby (3) rough (1) 
fissure (5) cactus (5) delicious (5) naturalist (5) 
could (2) group (3) tongue (1) blue-footed (3, 2) 
continue (4) huge (4) unique (4) few (4) 

young (1) hood (2) 


and horror, we would realize that these words are related in that they all tell about feelings.| | 
Help the pupils to see if we were to classify these words in a general category, the heading}! 
feelings would be appropriate. 
Point out that in an article such as “The Galapagos Islands,” there are likely to be many 
words and phrases telling about the land and water forms, climate, living creatures, and the} 
way the living creatures move. Write on the board the headings Land and Water Forms,} 
Climate, Living Creatures, Motions. |f the group is one that needs help in classifying, direct 
the pupils to skim the article to find words and phrases that fit each classification. As these are} 
offered, write them on the board under the proper headings. If the group is fairly proficient in| 
classifying, the headings may be copied on worksheets and the exercise may be done as 
independent written work. (A sampling of words and phrases is listed for each classification. 
Accept any other words and phrases which are reasonable.) } 
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Land and Water Forms 
like a moonscape 
deep craters 
hardened rivers of lava 
steep cliffs 
huge black boulders 
deep rock fissures 


Climate 
harsh 
cold winds and little rain, 
May to December 
warm and rain, January to 
April 
inadequate rainfall 


rugged 

poor soil 

sheltered sandy beaches 
rough rocky ground 


Living Creatures Motions 
birds sea lions patrolling scuttle 
insects sharks chase swim 
tortoises marine iguanas body surf run away 
penguins land iguanas play awkward 
seals boobies leaping flies 
lizards cormorants roaming hovers 
finches scramble diving 

climb knifing 
flitted 


Spelling. Point out to the pupils that words containing the various u-sounds are apt to be 
tricky to spell. In spelling them, we have to rely on memory and should always check in the 
dictionary if we are not sure we have remembered them correctly. Illustrate as follows: 

“In most words, the short u-sound is represented by the letter u.” Write plunder, rugged, 
result on the board. “But we cannot take this spelling for granted, for there are many words in 
which o represents the short u-sound.” Write tongue, discover, above on the board. “Some- 
times, too, the short u-sound is represented by ou.” Write rough, young, enough. 

“There is yet another spelling for the short u-sound. Fortunately there are only two words in 
this group, so you shouldn't have any trouble remembering them.” Write flood and blood on 
the board and have them pronounced. 

“The long u-sound is a little more certain. It is nearly always represented by the letter u.” 
Write continue, huge, unique on the board. ‘The chief exceptions are the words in which ew 
represents the long u-sound. Fortunately these can be memorized as a spelling group.” Have 
the pupils recall the spelling group based on the word knew: knew, dew, few, hew, mew, 
new, pew, and note the homonyms hew, hue; yew, you, ewe. 

“The u-sound in put is usually spelled with double o. The few that are spelled with u are 
easy to remember.” Recall the spelling group based on put: put, pull, full, bull, bush, push; 
could, would, should. 

“There are more spellings for the u-sound as in rule. Usually words containing this sound 
are spelled with double-o, but remember the spelling groups we have made for this sound.” 
Have the pupils recall the spelling groups based on move, fruit, brute, and dune. 


move, prove 
fruit, suit, juice, sluice, bruise, cruise 
brute, flute, jute, lute 

dune, June, prune 


Recall as well shoe, canoe; do, to; who; two; through; clue, blue, glue; brew, chew, drew, 
flew, grew, stew, strew, threw. 
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Sum up as follows: 














When spelling words containing u-sounds — 


1. if it is a short u-sound as in cup, try the letter u. If that doesn’t look right, try o. If it still | 
doesn’t look right, try ou. If you are still uncertain, check in the dictionary. 
2. if it is the long u-sound as inuse, recall the spelling group based on knew. If it isn’t one} 
of these words, use the letter u. 
3. if it is the u-sound as in put, recall the spelling group based on put. If it isn’t one of these} 
words, use double o. | 
4. if it is the u-sound as in rule, try double o. If it doesn’t look right, recall the spelling 
groups of the various spellings representing the u-sound as in rule. If it isn’t one of; 
those words, look in the dictionary. 
. Always check in the dictionary if you are not sure of the spelling of a word. 


(S4] 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. | 


Sea birds were lured to the island by the abundant food supply. 

The bull sea lion loves his group of young pups and makes sure they are safe from 
dangerous sharks. 

Eruptions continued and the volcanoes grew into islands. 

The blue-footed booby catches and eats fish underwater. 

Hunters came to plunder the islands of their unusual creatures. 

Huge rocks cover much of the rough ground. 


| 
| 
| 


Have any misspelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
Scientists came to survey the unique wildlife. 
The situation of the islands gives them a mixed climate. 
Refrigeration is very necessary in lands near the equator. 
Waves breaking on the shore are called the surf. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


a-sound 
unique — note theu standing alone as an initial syllable — the/ representing the long e-sound) 
— the qu representing the hard k-sound — the final silent e 
situation — note the tu representing the chu-sound — the tion suffix. Point out that this word} 
has a primary and a secondary accent — situ a’tion : 
refrigeration — note the e in the unaccented first syllable — the g representing the soft] 
j-sound before e — the e in the unaccented third syllable — the tion suffix. This word also} 
has a primary and a secondary accent — re frig’e ra’ tion 
equator — note the e standing alone as an unaccented initial syllable — the or ending 
surf — note the ur representing the er-sound as in term 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new words preen and surf on the board and help the pupils to build spelling 
groups as follows: | 


preen, green, keen, queen, seen, screen, sheen, spleen, teen 
surf, scurf, turf 


Have any words that are unfamiliar located in the dictionary to determine their meanings. — 
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Lesson 12 
(The Swiss Family Robinson) 


Structural Analysis. To introduce the prefix te/e, write the following sentences on the 
board: 


We saw the shipwreck by means of television. 
My brother sent a telegram saying that he was safe. 


Ask volunteers to read the sentences and point out the prefix common to each. Explain to 
the pupils that the prefix tele means ‘far off’ or “operating at a distance.” Lead them to see 
that the definition of television is “an electrical means of seeing objects at a distance,” and 
that a telegram is ‘‘a message sent by electricity over a long distance.” 

Write the following sentences on the board and ask the pupils to explain the meaning of the 
underlined words containing the prefix tele. Encourage them to check a dictionary to verify 
each explanation. 


1. The Robinsons had forgotten to bring the captain’s telescope. 

2. In those days they could not telegraph for help. 

3. | talked to my grandmother in England on the telephone. 

4. The CBC will telecast a new play on Wednesday. 

5. Dad got a good picture of that distant island by using a telephoto lens attachment on 
his camera. 





Using the Dictionary. Discuss with the pupils the use of guide words. Review their 
position at the top of a page and the fact that the left guide word is the first word on the page 
and the right guide word is the last word on the page. Recall that guide words are designed to 
help us use certain reference books efficiently. “In what references do you find guide words 
used?” Elicit from the pupils a dictionary, the glossary of a text, The World Almanac, an 
encyclopedia, a telephone directory, and some indexes. 

To review the use of guide words in a dictionary, distribute copies of the following activity. 
(Answers are indicated.) 


Listed below are guide words which may be found on the pages of a dictionary. Study each 
group and decide if the words listed under the guide words are found on that page. If the word 
appears on the page, write O for on on the line before it; if the word is on a preceding page, 
write B for before; if the word appears on a following page, write A for after. 


conform — congress patience — patron 
(O) congratulate (O) patrol 

(A) connect (B) patchwork 
(B) confine (O) patriot 
(B) conference (A) pattern 
(A) contract (B) pathetically 
(A) convert (B) patent 

(O) confuse (Q) patient 
(B) conflict (A) patter 

(A) contract (B) pat 

(O) confront (A) patty 
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dismal — distress street — strode 


(B) disgusted (A) stroller 
(A) district (B) strand 
(B) discourage (A) stupidity 
(O) disposition (O) strict 
(A) disturb (B) stork 
(B) diminish (A) strutted 
(O) disrespect (O) strewn 
(O) distinguish (O) strength 
(A) divert (B) straight 
(O) disown (A) studio 


Language Development. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise fo 


independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


word or words in the sentence. Write the words or phrases on the line under the sentence.}} 


spied circled around pulled along behind us 

pot a short distance some of its barren look 

barrels narrow slits the water was just deep enoug 
very loudly was successful came closer to 

right now large number do as much as he can 
fireplace 


10. 


ile 


12. 


. As we neared the shore it lost something of its desolate appearance. 





(came closer to) (some of its barren look) 


. We spotted a small creek. 


(spied) 














. There was just sufficient water to float us. 





(the water was just deep enough) 





. Everyone must pull his weight. 


(do as much as he can) 








. Let’s go and find some straight away. 


(right now) 








. My rebuke went home. 


(was successful) 





. | went to find the two casks which we had taken in tow when we sailed ashore. 





(barrels) (pulled along behind us) 





. A host of startled flamingos wheeled about our heads. 


(large number) (circled around) 


. The pigeons perched themselves in the crevices in the rocks. 





(narrow slits) 





We cannot lift a great heavy cauldron to our lips. 
(pot) 


| built a stone hearth a little way from our tent. 
(fireplace) (a short distance) 


| heard Jack yelling at the top of his voice. 
(very loudly) 
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Spelling. Point out to the pupils that knowing the prefix te/e will help in the spelling of words 
with this prefix. As in the case of all prefixes, it means that the first part of the word can be 
written down with confidence, and attention can be focussed on the spelling of the root word. 
If the word needs to be looked up in the dictionary, Knowing the first four letters makes it easy 
to find. In addition, since the second syllable of the prefix is usually unstressed, it is good to 
know for certain that the vowel to be used is e. 

Note that the prefix tele requires no change in the spelling of the root word. Have the pupils 
enter the prefix te/e in their lists of prefixes. 

Continue giving the pupils practice in using syllabication, phonetic analysis, and structural 
analysis clues to spelling. Dictate the following words slowly and clearly as the pupils write 
them on their worksheets. All the words are phonetically regular and have appeared in “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” or “The Galapagos Islands.” 


grim moonscape coconuts congratulated 
cactus establish kindle satisfaction 
midair eyesight squirt domesticate 
stork instinct embers uninhabited 
laden slender adapted mercilessly 


Have any misspelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The ducks waddled down to the stream. 

Thanks to his stupidity Fritz got his foot wedged in a crevice. 
Their supply of biscuits was sufficient. 

It would be extravagant to put lobster in an already tasty soup. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


waddled — note the a representing the short o-sound after w — the double d — the/e ending 

stupidity — note that this word can be easily spelled syllable by syllable 

crevice — note the e representing the short e-sound — the/ in the unstressed syllable — the 
c representing the soft s-sound before e 

biscuit — note the c representing the hard k-sound before u — the u/ representing the short 
/-sound 

sufficient — note the u in the unstressed initial syllable — the double f — the ci combining to 
represent the sh-sound — the /e in the final unstressed syllable 

extravagant — note the a’s in the unstressed third and fourth syllables 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word tow on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group — tow, 
bow, blow, crow, flow, glow, grow, low, mow, row, show, slow, snow, sow, stow, throw. 


Lesson 13 
(The Last March) 
Structural Analysis. Write the following sentences on the board. 


Motorized vehicles are an aid to exploration. 

People came from the old lands to colonize the new. 
Be sure to emphasize the need for a good team spirit. 
Did you memorize your part in the play? 

Some beauty creams are said to moisturize the skin. 
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Ask a volunteer to find the meanings of the suffix ize in the dictionary and read them to the 
group. Call upon pupils to tell how the suffix changes the form and meaning of the root word in 
each underlined word in the sentences. 

For practice, distribute copies of the following worksheet. Direct the students to complete 
each expression by adding the suffix ize to a word in the word list which best fits the expres 
sion. If preferred the word list may be written on the board and the exercise done orally, 
(Answers are indicated.) 


popular victim special 
ideal civil natural 
familiar national winter 


(specialize) in science 

(familiarize) yourself with the details 
(winterize) a cottage 

(idealize) a hero 

(naturalize) a new Canadian 
(popularize) a new hair style 
(nationalize) the health laws 
(victimize) an unsuspecting person 
(civilize) a group of ruffians 


$2) DS) ep Cres (2) IS 


Using the Dictionary. Recall that the dictionary may be divided into quarters — firs 
quarter: a-d; second quarter: e-l; third quarter: m-r; fourth quarter: s-z. To provide experienc¢ 
in locating words within “quarters,” write the letters included in each quarter on the board an¢ 
then distribute the following duplicated activity. As with alphabetizing, speed is important ir} 
applying this locational skill. If possible, make arrangements for the students to time thel 
work. If not, then the duplicated directions should be modified. Answers based on Dictiona 
of Canadian English: The Intermediate Book are indicated in parentheses. | 


How quickly can you find words in the dictionary? Note the time you begin Part !, and the 
as quickly as you can, find each word in Part |, write the most important word of the dictionary 
definition on the line following each numbered word and then write the page number on which 
you found the definition. The first one is done for you. When you complete Part I, note thd} 
time. Subtract the Starting Time from the Ending Time to obtain your Working Time. | 


Part | 
Starting Time Ending Time Working Time 

Word Meaning Page 
1. bleak bare 91 
2. rely (depend) (744) 
3. midday (noon) (562) 
4. species (kind) (854) 
5. verge (edge) (990) 
6. possess (own) (686) 
7. apparently (seemingly) (38) 
8. journey (trip) (487) 
9. gorge (valley) (384) 


Now try once more. As you do Part Il, try to beat your Working Time for Part I. 





Part Il 














Starting Time Ending Time ___ ___ Working Time _ 
Word Meaning Page 
1. bravery (courage) (104) 
2. region (place) (741) 
3. mystery (secret) (587) 
4. shudder (tremble) (821) 
5. violent (severe) (994) 
6. perish (die) (657) 
7. event (happening) (306) 
8. intense (very much) (469) 
9. gale (wind) (365) 
Note. The definitions selected by the pupils may vary. Accept any that appear in the 
dictionary. 
All Word Meaning. To give practice in using words with multiple meanings, duplicate and 
Understanding distribute the following activity for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 
pee Cee Three definitions are given for each word listed below. Read the definitions, then find the 
g word in the context on the page indicated and underline the definition which shows its use in 
the story. 
testify (page 110) 1. give evidence; bear witness 
2. give evidence of; bear witness to 
3. declare solemnly; affirm 
insensible (page 110) 1. not sensitive 
2. not aware 
3. unconscious 
depot (page 107) 1. a bus or railway station 
2. a storehouse, especially for supplies 
3. a military recruiting and distribution center 
liable (page 109) 1. likely 
2. in danger of having, doing, etc. 
3. responsible; bound by law to pay 
critical (page 111) 1. inclined to find fault or disapprove 
2. skilled as a critic 
3. of a crisis; being important at a 
time of danger and difficulty 
sledge (page 107) 1. a heavy sled or sleigh 
2. ride on a sled 
3. carry on a sled 
gorge (page 106) 1. a deep narrow valley, usually 
steep and rocky 
2. eat greedily until full; stuff with food 
3. fill full; stuff 
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Spelling. 1. When ize is added to most words, the suffix is simply added on to the end of 
the root word, with no change in spelling; for example, motorize, victimize, civilize. 

2. If the root word ends in silent e, the e is dropped before the suffix ize is added; for 
example, moisturize, mobilize, pressurize. 

3. If a word ends in y, the y is dropped before suffix ize is added; for example, colonize, 
harmonize, apologize. 

4. In many instances, ize is a second suffix added on after the suffix a/. In this case there is 
no change in the spelling; for example, idealize, naturalize, nationalize. 

5. Sometimes the spelling ise is used instead of ize. This is just an alternate spelling, and 
the ize spelling would be equally as correct; for example, advertise and advertize are both 
correct. Since the ize spelling is by far the more usual, it is better to adopt that spelling as a 
general rule, and check in the dictionary if the word doesn't look right. 

6. In some words, such as paralyze, a y is used instead of an /. Since this cannot be 
detected in the sound of the suffix, such words must be remembered as they are met. 

7. Always check in the dictionary when in doubt as to the correct spelling of a word. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


| wanted to familiarize myself with the subject before | began to organize the study 
group. 

It would be impossible to colonize lands near the South Pole. 

Most planes have pressurized cabins. 

Our plans to dramatize the story failed to materialize. 

A vaporizer will often help to cure a cough. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Weather in the Antarctic is liable to be severe. 

When their rations were gone, the explorers’ situation became critical. 
His comrades could testify to the explorer’s bravery. 

Curry powder in the pemmican gave Captain Scott indigestion. 














Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


liable — note the adjacent pronounced vowels. Stress the importance of careful pronuncia- 
tion. 1] 
rations — note that there are two correct pronunciations for this word — ra’shen and rash’oen. | 
Whichever pronunciation is adopted, it will help in the spelling of the word if the pronuncia-} 
tion ra’shan is kept in mind. i] 
critical — note thei standing alone as an unstressed medial syllable — the c representing the 
hard k-sound before a — the a/ suffix : 
testify — note the/ in the unstressed second syllable — the y representing the long /-sound at 
the end of the word i 
bravery — note the e in the unstressed second syllable — the y in this case representing we 
long e-sound at the end of the word 
indigestion — note the / in the unstressed second syllable — the g representing the soft 
j-sound before e. Elicit the root word digest and note the prefix in and the suffix tion 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word bleak on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group —| 
bleak, beak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, speak, streak, teak, tweak, weak. Have the 
pupils find in the dictionary the meanings of any words that are not familiar. Ask pupils to spell 
homonyms of creak (creek), jeak (leek), peak (peek), weak (week) and use both words of 
each pair in meaningful sentences. 

Have the pupils recall the spelling group wedge, edge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge and 
note that the word sledge should be added to this group. 
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Structural Analysis; Syllabication and Accent. To check the pupils’ recognition of pre- 
fixes and suffixes and their ability to divide words into syllables and place accent marks, 
distribute copies of the following test for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each numbered word. On the first line beside the word, write the prefix, if there is one. 
On the next line write the root word. On the next lines write the suffix or suffixes, if any. On the 
last line write the whole word in syllables and place the accent mark or marks. 


















































Word Prefix Root Word Suffixes In Syllables 
1. midair (mid) (air) (mid’air’) 
2. inadequately (in) (adequate) (ly) (in ad’e quate ly) 
3. mercilessly (mercy) (less) (ly) (mer’ci less ly) 
4. reliable (rely) (able (re li’a ble) 
5. naturalize (nature) (al) (ize) (nat’u ra lize) 
6. insensible (in) (sense) (ible) (in sen’si ble) 
7. supercritical (super) (critic) (al) (su’per crit’i cal) 
8. semicivilized (semi) (civil) (ize) (ed) (sem’i civ’i lized) 
9. foresightedness (fore) (sight) (ed) (ness) (fore’sight’ed ness) 

10. boastfully (boast) (ful) (ly) (boast’ ful ly) 











Dictionary Usage. To test the pupils’ proficiency in using guide words, duplicate the 
following exercise and distribute copies for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Below are pairs of guide words from two dictionary pages and a list of words. In the spaces 
below the guide words, write the words in the order in which they would be found on each 
page. Underline the words that would not appear on these two pages. 


sandspit — slept strand — surge 











1. (sassafras) 4. (shellfish) 1. (strict) 4. (Sugarcane) 
2. (scummy) 5. (shudder) 2. (stupidity) 5. (Supervise) 

3. (Scurvy) 6. (sledge) 3. (sufficient) 6. (surf) 

stark shellfish swirl slosh sugarcane scummy 
stupidity survey sleuth sassafras scurvy shudder 
supervise — sledge sufficient surf strict smooth 


Language Development. To check the pupils’ understanding of some of the words in the 
unit and their relationship to each other, administer the following test. (Answers are indicated.) 


In each set of four words there is one word that is not related to the other three. Find this 
word and draw a line under it. 











1. fissure cleft headland crevice 
2. pelican husky booby flamingo 
3. grim desolate debris bleak 
4. excess sufficient adequate enough 
5. devilfish oysters mussles clams 
6. coconut biscuit pemmican spores 
7. iguana agouti lizard tortoise 
8. equator North Pole South Pole surf 

9. gnawed chewed nibbled lapped 
10. cacti rations provisions supplies 


Spelling. The following words have been suggested as special spelling words in this unit: 
lair, gnawed, octopus, voyage, survey, unique, situation, refrigeration, equator, surf, wad- 
dled, stupidity, crevice, biscuits, sufficient, extravagant, liable, rations, critical, testify, brav- 
ery, indigestion. 
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Most pupils should be able to write all the sentences. With some groups, it may be necessary 
to dictate a few of the complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the underlined words 
from the other sentences. 


scarcely sufficient to last out the voyage. 




















a 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


Note. Don't forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the} 
suggested words have been taught. 


1. The explorers could not be extravagant with their food because their rations were} 





. The wild dog surveyed the situation from the safety of his lair. 

. The boy got indigestion from eating too many sweet biscuits. 

Was it bravery or stupidity that made him dive into the pool after the octopus? 
. The trial had reached a critical point when the sleuth was asked to testify. 

. The goose waddled over to the rocks and took shelter in a crevice. 

Some forms of wildlife are unique to lands near the equator. 

. A puppy is liable to gnaw on anything he can find. 

. There is little need for refrigeration in the Antarctic. 

. Sea lion pups like to play in the surf. 
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Lesson 14 
(The Invisible Man) 


Using the Dictionary. 1. To introduce the pupils to the term syllabic consonant, write th | 
following words on the board: 





nickel pickle 


Have the words pronounced and call attention to the fact that the last syllable in the firs} 
word has exactly the same sound as the last syllable in the second word. Note that there is i 
slight vowel sound whether or not there is a vowel letter there to represent it. 
Write present and doesn’t on the board and note that the same condition is true in thes§ 
words as well — there is a slight vowel sound before the n whether or not there is a vowed 
letter there to represent it. 
Point out that in these words sounds represented by / and rn take the place of a soun 
standing for a vowel. Explain that this is called a syllabic consonant and it may be alone in ay 
unaccented syllable, or there may be other sounds represented by consonants in the syllable} 
Show that/ takes the place of a sound represented by a vowel in the unaccented syllable dj 
the word pickle and the same applies to the letter n in doesn’t. Point out that this would alsi| 
be true if the letter e were left out of the final syllable of nicke/ and present. 
Explain that some dictionaries represent this sound by a schwa, whether a vowel letter 


present or not. Demonstrate by writing the following respellings on the board: 


i} 
| 





A. nik’al pik’al prez’ant duz’ant 


Other dictionaries respell such words by leaving out a vowel sound symbol altogethe| 
Write on the board: | 


B. nik’! pik’ prez'nt duz’nt 


Still other dictionaries respell words of this type by leaving out a vowel sound symbol bil 
inserting an apostrophe. Write on the board: 


C. nik”! pik’! prez’’nt duz’’nt 
Label the three ways of indicating the syllabic consonant sound A, B, and C on the board 
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Write the following sentences on the board. Ask the pupils to read each sentence, then call 
upon an individual to pronounce the dictionary respelling in parentheses. Help them to under- 
stand the use of the syllabic consonant and have them identify which method of indicating 
pronunciation is used. (Answers are indicated.) 


COMNOODARWND = 


—_ 


. Could there be an (in viz’a bl) man? (Method B) 

. The traveler was nearly (fro’z’n). (Method C) 

He didn’t want anyone to (med’al) with his things. (Method A) 
The criminal was sent to (priz’n). (Method B) 

What a (hdér’a bal) situation! (Method A) 

They decided to (sér’kal) the room. (Method A) 

. Will you (lis’’n) to that wind! (Method C) 

. They heard a (rus’l) over by the door. (Method B) 

. Who could the (pér’s’n) be? (Method C) 

. What was the (fi’nal) outcome of the story? (Method B) 


Note. The Dictionary of Canadian English: The Intermediate Book, which is the one 
used in connection with this reading program, uses the schwa symbol to indicate 
the syllabic consonant sound. Since the pupils will undoubtedly use other dic- 
tionaries sometimes, it was thought advisable to acquaint them with the most 
common ways of indicating the syllabic consonant sound. 


2. Place the key words below on the chalkboard. 


1.iasinpin 2.iasinice 3.e8as in pencil 


Ask volunteers to pronounce each of the following words and to tell which key word 
contains the vowel sound which is represented by the / in the listed word. (Answers are 


indicated.) 
dialect (2) emptiness (3) 
terrorize (2) delivery (1) 
inert (1) fright (2) 
hideous (1) horrible (3) 


convinced (1) 
idea (2) 

evil (3) 

invisible (1, 1, 3) 


Language Development. Duplicate and distribute copies of the following exercise for 


independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each pair of words. If they are synonyms, write S on the line between them. If they are 


antonyms, write A. 


1. utterly 

2. soberly 

3. eerie 

4. inert 

5. confederate 
6. haughtily 
7. surmise 

8. sociable 

9. frozen 

10. horrible 

11. hideous 

12. incredible 
13. observations 
14. precious 

15. agitated 

16. preposterous 
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Spelling. “As in the case of most vowels, the short /-sound in a word or in an emphasized 
syllable is usually represented by the vowel /.” Write whisper, brim, instinct on the board. 
“There are a few words, however, which use y to represent the short /-sound.” Write rhythm,} 
mystery, gymnasium on the board. “There are some irregular spellings as well.” Write build) 
and busy on the board. “For these, you must rely on memory. Try to take special note of such} 
words as you come upon them in your reading. When spelling an unfamiliar word containing 


might be spelled with y or some other vowel or vowel combination instead of /.” 
“The sound of/ in unstressed syllables is often hard to detect.” Write accident, horrible, evih| 
on the board and have them pronounced. “If you are not absolutely certain which letter should 
be used in an unstressed syllable, it is best to check in the dictionary.” 
“Sometimes an /-sound in an unstressed syllable can be really misleading.” Write 
adequate, biscuit, cottage on the board and have them pronounced. Call attention to the 
short /-sound in the unstressed syllable and the spelling in each case. “Here, again, you have 
to rely on memory or check in the dictionary.” 
“Words containing the long /-sound are tricky.” Write mike, eyes, sign, sight, height on the| 
board and call attention to the various spellings representing the long /-sound. “Once again ij 
is a case of memory or checking in the dictionary.” 


q 


“There are a few instances in which you can be fairly certain of the spelling of the lon@ 
i-sound. If the longi-sound is heard alone in a stressed syllable at the beginning of a word, it is 
represented by the letter /.” Write item, isolate, ivory on the board as examples. | 

“If the long i-sound is heard at the end of a syllable, it is usually represented by the letter /./ 
Write dialect, crisis, liable on the board as examples. “There are a few exceptions in which 
is used instead of i. Some you have learned are python, nylon, motorcycle, encyclopedial 
Such words have to be memorized as they are met.” 

“If the long j-sound is heard at the end of a word, it is usually represented by the letter y.i) 
Write dry, testify, rely on the board as examples. “There are, however, some exceptiony 
which have to be remembered.” Write on the board die, fie, hie, lie, pie, tie, vie; rye; hi; high} 
nigh, sigh, thigh. 






| 


Sum up the lesson as follows: 


Short i in a stressed syllable — use i. Check if you think it might possibly be y or anoth : 
vowel or digraph 

Short / in an unstressed syllable — check if not sure which letter to use 

Long / as a stressed syllable at the beginning of a word — use i 

Long i at the end of a syllable — use ij. remember the few exceptions 

Long i at the end of a word — use y. remember the exceptions 

Long i in any other location — remember or check 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheet: 


The scientist had made himself invisible and quickly vanished from sight. 
The innkeeper supervised the kindling of the fire. 

The high wailing of the siren frightened the criminal. 

His critical instinct was liable to give way to his lively imagination. 

A glimpse of a python slithering through the kitchen added to the mystery. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


_ The scientist wouldn't let anyone meddle with his experiments. 
The sleuth was an observant man. 
The porter spoke the cockney dialect. 
The innkeeper’s wife was a sociable person. 
Griffin needed an accomplice to carry out his hideous plan. 
Many burglaries were reported in the neighborhood. 
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Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


meddle — note the double d — the/e ending. Elicit the homonym medal and have both words 
used in meaningful sentences. 

observant — note the s representing the z-sound — the er representing the er-sound as in 
term — the a in the unstressed syllable 

dialect — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — thei representing the long i-sound at the 
end of a syllable — the a in the unstressed second syllable 

sociable — note the ci representing the sh-sound — the a in the unstressed second syllable. 
Write the new word sociability on the board and note that this is the noun form of the 
adjective sociable 

accomplice — note the a in the unstressed first syllable — the double c — the c representing 
the soft s-sound before final silent e 

hideous — note the adjacent pronounced vowels — the e representing the long e-sound — 
the ous ending 

burglaries — note the ur representing the er-sound as in term — the a in the unstressed 
second syllable. Elicit the single form burglary 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word noose on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group — 
noose, goose, loose, papoose, caboose. 


Lesson 15 
(Eric the Great) 


Syliabication and Accent. To recall how the position of the accent may determine the use 
of a word as anoun or as a verb, have the students skim page 144 to locate the word convict. 
Ask a pupil to read the sentence in which the word occurs. Then write the sentence on the 
board: 


Two zebras went loping by, their stripes looking like convicts’ uniforms. 
Now write the following sentence on the board and have it read: 


Do you think the court will convict the man of the crime? 





Direct attention to the underlined word in each sentence. Ask the students where they 
would place the accent on convict in each sentence and let a pupil mark the proper syllables. 
Discuss the change in meaning indicated by the use of the word in each sentence. 

Have the students locate convict in the dictionary. Help them to determine that meaning 4 
applies to convict in the first sentence on the board and that meaning 2 applies to the use of 
the word in the second sentence. Call attention to the last part of the dictionary entry — “1, 2, 
5, v., 3, 4, n.” Explain that v. stands for verb, or action word, and that definitions 1, 2, and 5 
refer to the various meanings of convict when used as a verb; that n. stands for noun, and 
definitions 3 and 4 apply to the meanings of convict as a noun. 

To provide practice in noting the effect of accent on word meaning, duplicate the following 
exercise and distribute copies to the pupils. Ask the pupils to read the sentences and choose 
the appropriate form of the underlined word. Then, on the line provided, ask them to write the 
underlined word in syllables and place the accent mark. (Answers are indicated.) 


1. Eric’s brother will escort his mother to the circus. (es cort’) 
He is proud to act as her escort. (es’cort) 








2. Eric knew that practice was needed to convert him from an amateur into a professional. 
(con vert’) 
The star football player kicked the convert after the touchdown. (con’vert) 
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3. Eric was a frequent visitor when the circus came to town. (fre’quent) 
He would frequent the wagons where the tightrope walkers lived. (fre quent’) 

















4. In a mystery story, the author makes us suspect first one person and then another. (sus 
pect’) 
The most likely suspect seldom turns out to be the guilty one. (sus’pect) 








5. Did you insert an advertisement in the newspaper? (in sert’) 
An insert in the book listed corrections for some errors.. (in’sert) 











6. Stories of the exploits of the fur traders make thrilling reading. (ex’ploits) 
We are liable to forget that some of them tried to exploit the Indians. (ex ploit’) 








7. The singer smiled as she made her entrance onto the stage. (en’trance) 
She was confident of her ability to entrance the audience. (en trance’) 


Structural Analysis. Recall with the students that a compound word is made up of two or 
more separate words. Ask volunteers to mention familiar compounds and record their re-} 
sponses on the board. The majority of these will probably be solid compounds such as : 
gentleman, woodshed, footlights, nickname. Remind the students that some compound} 
words are separated. Give as examples lion tamer and strong man. | 

Continue the discussion by recalling that the numerals from twenty-one to ninety-nine} 
inclusive are always hyphenated when written out, and demonstrate by writing twenty-five on | 
the board. Then place the words tree-shaded and chalk-white on the board. Point out to the} 
students that these words are also hyphenated and are referred to as compound adjectives. 
Explain that some nouns are written as hyphenated compounds and use as examples the 
words plow-horse and teen-ager. Concentrate on the fact that two words not in general usage | 
or comparatively new in our language are usually hyphenated. ) 

Students should know that when a compound word is pronounced we usually give the first } 
syllable greater stress, while the second part of the compound has a lighter stress. Words 
such as down'hill’ and home'made’ are exceptions. Point out that the standard rules of ) 
syllabication apply in dividing each word of the compound. 


Language Development. To develop the students’ ability to discover inaccuracies in word 
form and to make meaningful contextual substitutions, distribute copies of the following exer-} 
cise for independent work. (Answers are indicated.) 


In each of the following statements there is one word that does not make sense in thef 
context of the sentence or the story to which it refers. Underline the word that does not make} 
sense and write on the line before each sentence the word that should have been used. The} 
first one is done for you. 


kindling 1. Eric practiced before an audience of stacked kindly wood. 
(vanish) 2. He tried to make a handkerchief banish into his coat collar. | 
(magician) 3. Practice was important in mastering magic tricks, the musician | 

at the circus had told him. 





























(circus) 4. He was determined to get a job with the circle. 
(performance) 5. He gave his first tightrope preference for his family. 
(balance) 6. He used a long stick as a balcony pole. 

(grudging) 7. The boys watched with trudging respect. 

(expert) 8. He wasn’t really expect at somersaults. 

(stains) 9. He looked at the grass strains on the knees of his knickers. | 
(fall) 10. “Anybody can fill off a wire,” laughed the boys. 

(strolled) 11. The grinning boys rolled off through the hot fall afternoon. 
(scrambling) 12. Theo was busy rambling around under the wire. 

(gazed) 13. Eric grazed bitterly at the disappearing boys. 

(padlock) 14. Eric easily opened the new paddock on the pantry door. 
(poster) 15. They saw a big postman on the side of a livery barn. 
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(five) 16. Above the picture were the words JACK HOEFFLER’S 


FINE-CENT CIRCUS. 














(bearing) 17. Then came the wagons wearing the animal cages. 

(convicts’) 18. The zebras’ stripes looked like converts’ uniforms. 

(thicker) 19. The lion had a mane thicker and yellower than a shock of 
wheat. 

(single) 20. The main circus tent had a signal ring in the center. 

(ringmaster) 21. The ringmaker announced the acts through his megaphone. 

(tights) 22. Eric was wearing a pair of green sights. 

(nimbly) 23. Eric skipped numbly back and forth across the wire. 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that shifting accent can offer some help in spelling. Most words 
subject to shifting accent have two syllables, one syllable stressed and the other unstressed. 
When spelling such a word there may be some doubt as to the vowel letter to be used in the 
unstressed syllable. By shifting the accent to that syllable, the vowel sound can be clearly 
heard and so the word can be spelled with confidence. Cite as examples the words convict 
and entrance. When pronounced con’'vict and en’trance, the / and the a sounds can scarcely 
be distinguished. By shifting the accent so that the words are pronounced con vict’ and en 
trance’ it becomes obvious that the letters to be used are/ and a respectively. 

Recall the procedure for spelling compound words: 


1. Say the word softly to determine the smaller words which have joined together to 
make the compound. 

2. If both parts of a compound word are known words, just write them down and join 
them together. For example, wood and shed are joined to produce woodshed. 

3. If one part of a compound is known and one part is unfamiliar, write down the known 
word. Apply word-attack rules to determine the spelling of the unknown part, write it 
down, and join it to the known part to form the compound. For example, to write the 
word saddlebags, the word bags is familiar and may be written down with confi- 
dence. Then say the word saddle softly. The s-sound is followed by an a-sound, so 
you know that the letter s will be used. The a-sound is short, and this is usually 
represented by the letter a. The /e ending is familiar and you know that in syllabica- 
tion the consonant d will be included in the last syllable. But the a-sound is short, and 
so does not come at the end of a syllable. Therefore there must be another d in the 
word. And so you write down s-a-d-d-/-e and join it to bags to produce sadd/ebags. 

4. lf both parts of a compound are unfamiliar, consider each part separately and apply 
word-attack methods to figure out the spelling. Then join the two parts. 

5. lf you are not sure that the spelling you have arrived at is correct, check in the 
dictionary. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


The ringmaster presented the young tightrope walker to the audience. 

The people gazed open-mouthed in wonder at the clown who turned cartwheels all 
around the ring. 

The bareback rider rode on a chalk-white horse. 

The gentleman escorted the lady along the tree-shaded street. 

Some boys crawled under the tent’s sidewall to save the five-cent entrance fee. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The conjuror waved his wand dramatically and the rabbit disappeared. 
The audience was applauding the acrobat’s amazing stunts. 

The children went to the matinee performance. 

The boy was perspiring in the hot woolen tunic. 
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Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


conjuror — note the syllabic unit con — the/ representing the /-sound — the ur representing 
the er-sound as in term — the or ending 

dramatically — note the a in the unaccented first syllable — the a in the unstressed fourth} 
syllable — the double /. Stress the need for careful pronunciation — if you carelessly sayj| 
dra mat’ik lé, the a/ may be overlooked in spelling. 

applauding — note the a in the unstressed first syllable — the double p — the au represent 
ing the short o-sound 

acrobat — note the o in the unstressed second syllable 

matinee — note the/ in the unstressed second syllable — the double e representing the long 
a-sound 

perspiring — note the er representing the er-sound as in term — Stress the need for carefu 
pronunciation. People tend to say pres pir’ instead of pér spir’. 

tunic — note the u representing the long u-sound at the end of a syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word grudging on the board. Elicit the root word grudge and have the pupil) 
recall the spelling group judge, budge, drudge, fudge, grudge, nudge, sludge, trudge,} 
smudge. 

Write spangle on the board and recall the spelling group mangle, angle, bangle, dangle, 
spangle, strangle, tangle, wangle. 


Progress Check 


Note. Since there have been only two word-analysis lessons presented in this unit, onl | 
a spelling test need be given at this point. 


Spelling. The following words have been presented as special spelling words in this unit 
meddle, observant, dialect, sociable, accomplice, hideous, burglaries, conjuror, dramati+} 
cally, applauding, acrobat, matinee, perspiring, tunic. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets} 
Most pupils should be expected to write all the sentences. With slower groups it may be 
necessary to dictate only a few of the complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and th | 
underlined words in the rest of the sentences. 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the|| 
suggested spelling words have been taught. | 


1. The burglaries in our neighborhood were done by a man who is an acrobat. 
2. You have to be very observant to see how a conjuror does his tricks. 
3. The boy bowed dramatically to the applauding spectators as he rode the crest of a wavel| 
on his surfboard. | 
. The colonists spoke several different dialects. 
. The thief's accomplice was perspiring as the sleuth drew near his hiding place. 
. The girls wore identical tunics and sweaters. 
. The actors gave only a routine performance at the matinee. 
. Only a foolish person would meddle with a hideous octopus. 
. Most students are very sociable in the school cafeteria. 
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Lesson 16 
(A Prairie Boy’s Winter) 


Using the Dictionary. Place the following key words for o-sounds on the board: 


1. o as in hot, rock 3. 6 as in order, door 
2. O as in open, go 4. 9 as In lemon, favor 


Note that the long and short o-sounds are indicated in the same manner as with other 
vowels. Recall that a before/, a after w, and aw may have the same vowel sound aso in rock 
or 6 in order. Call attention to the symbol 6 which indicates the sound represented by o-r. 
Recall that the schwa is used for the sound that represents o in an unaccented syllable. 

To provide practice, have the pupils tell the key word which contains the o-sound heard in 
each of the words listed below. 


broke (2) balmy (1) war (3) boxstove (1, 2) 
chores (3) hockey (1) walls (1) snowball (2, 1) 
bonger (1) location (2) comb (2) octopus (1, 4) 
explore (3) equator (4) absorbed (3) conjuror (1, 4) 
acrobat (4) competition (1) thermos (4) clotheshorse (2, 3) 


Word Meaning. To check the pupils’ understanding of the vocabulary in this selection, read 
the following questions to the pupils and have them supply a Yes or No answer. (Answers are 
indicated.) 


. Would a blizzard occur during bright sunshine? (No) 

. Are snowdrifts formed by the wind blowing loose snow? (Yes) 

. Would you need good marksmanship to hit a target? (Yes) 

. Would a farm boy be doing routine work if he were doing the chores? (Yes) 

. Could a bitterly cold day be described as balmy? (No) 

. Are there bells in a belfry? (Yes) 

. TO honeycomb a snowdrift would you tunnel passages and caves in it? (Yes) 

. Would a bonger give a soft ringing sound? (No) 

. Do you need ammunition for a gun? (Yes) 

. If you were absorbed in what you were doing would you notice every little sound and 
movement? (No) 

11. If you were going into a tunnel would you be emerging? (No) 

12. If your clothes were creased would they have wrinkles in them? (Yes) 











SO OONOaAHRWND — 


—ws 





Spelling. Recall the o-sound as in hot and rock, the o-sound as in open and go, the 
6-sound as in order and door, and the o-sound as in /emon and flavor. 

“In most cases, a word or a syllable containing the short o-sound is spelled with the vowel 
letter 0.” Write knock, hockey, flopping, off on the board as examples. 

“There are some exceptions to remember, however.” Write thought, walls, applaud, draw 
on the board and have them pronounced. “We have already built a spelling group which 
includes the word thought.” Have the pupils recall bought, brought, fought, sought, thought, 
ought. “If you remember this group, you should have no trouble spelling the words in it.” 

“If the short o-sound is heard after the consonant w, you can be sure ana is used in the 
spelling to represent the short o-sound.” Write wa//s, water, wash on the board as examples. 

“The other exceptions are liable to cause spelling difficulties. Quite often a is used to 
represent the short o-sound before /. Fortunately this happens for the most part in words you 
see often, so that you may be able to tell just by writing the word down if ana is correct.” Write 
ball, call, fall, hall, mall, pall, small, stall, tall, thrall, always, already on the board and point out 
that pall and thrall are the only two that are not seen often. 


“Sometimes au represents the short o-sound.” Write cause, applaud, hau/ on the board. 
The only way to be sure of this spelling is to memorize words containing it whenever you see 
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them.” Recall the spelling groups based on taught and haunt — taught, caught, naught, 
daughter, slaughter, aught; haunt, daunt, flaunt, gaunt, jaunt. i) 


“You have built three spelling groups in which the short o-sound is represented by aw.”) 
Recall the spelling groups based on crawl, dawn and saw — crawl, bawl, brawl, drawil,)) 
shawl, sprawl; dawn, drawn, brawn, fawn, lawn, sawn, spawn, yawn, tawny, saw, caw,}} 
claw, draw, flaw, haw, jaw, law, paw, Squaw, raw, straw, thaw. 

“If you wish to spell a word containing the short o-sound and you are not sure which letter 0 
letters should be used, always check the spelling in the dictionary.” 

“Spelling words with the long o-sound is likely to be tricky too.” Write on the board broke, 
soak, cold, snow, location. “You have already built spelling groups with some of these 
spellings of the long o-sound.” Recall the groups based on bold, coat, grow, jolt, shoal, 
shoulder, stroll, woe, and yoke. 


bold, cold, fold, gold, hold, moid, old, sold, scold, told 

coat, boat, bloat, float, goat, gloat, moat, throat 

grow, grown, blown, flown, known, shown, thrown 

jolt, bolt, colt, volt 

shoal, coal, foal, goal 

shoulder, boulder, moulder, smoulder 

stroll, roll, poll, toll, troll 

woe, doe, foe, hoe, toe 

yoke, bloke, broke, coke, choke, joke, poke, smoke, spoke, stoke, stroke, woke 






“Usually when the long o-sound comes at the end of a syllable, the letter o is used alone.’ } 
Write motor, vocal, locate on the board. 


remember, check in the dictionary. 

Recall that in most words the o-sound as in order is represented by or. “When spelling ar} 
unfamiliar word containing this sound, try writing it down using the or spelling. If it looks alj 
right, the chances are that it is correct. But if there is anything about the word that suggests ij 
might require another spelling, check with the dictionary.” 

“There are several other spellings used to represent the o-sound as in order. One, 0 
course, is the spelling of door. Others are four, soar, and war.” Write these words on thd 
board. “These spellings have to be remembered but fortunately this is not hard to do. Wq 
have already built spelling groups based on board, roar, door, pour. 


board, hoard 

door, floor 

pour, your, four, fourth, court, course, source 
roar, soar 


“The ar spelling as in war is easy to remember. Just as a short o-sound following w id 
usually represented by the vowel a, so.the o-sound as in order is also represented by ana in 
most words or syllables beginning with w.” Write on the board war, warm, warp, wart, dwar) 
as examples. “Don’t forget the exceptions though.” Write wore and worn on the board. | 

“There is no easy way to determine the spelling of unaccented syllables, as in/emon ang 
favor. These have to be remembered. Always check with the dictionary when spelling an 
words you are not absolutely sure of.” | 


Sum up the lesson as follows: 


If you want to write an unfamiliar word containing an o-sound, think of as many spelling 
groups as you can. If the word is in one of these, you will know how to spell it. If not, an( 
you are not sure which letter or letters to use to represent the o-sound, check in th¢ 
dictionary. 


Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on workseets. |} 


The boys built a fort and had a snowball war. 
The acrobat crawled through the hole and explored every corner of the cave. 
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The days were so balmy they thought ail the snow would thaw. 
The boys came in with glowing cheeks and soaking wet clothing. 
They warmed themselves with hot chocolate as their coats dried by the boxstove. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 


All Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
Let's spell 


these! In autumn we have crisp nights and balmy days. 


The boys made snowballs as ammunition for their snowball war. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


balmy — note the a representing the short o-sound before /. Elicit the root word ba/m and 
have the pupils find the word in the dictionary to discover its meaning. 

ammunition — have the word divided into syllables and note that it has a secondary and a 
primary accent — am’mu ni’tion. Note the double m — the u in the unstressed second 
syllable — the tion suffix. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 17 
(How to Cartoon) 


Note. The reading content of this selection is too slight to support would-analysis exer- 
cises. However, it might be useful for the students to learn the spelling of cartoon, 
profile, and calories. 


All Spelling. Write the following sentences on the chalkboard and have them read. 
Let’s spell 


these! | enjoy watching cartoon comedies on TV. 


The sketch showed a side view or profile of the famous man. 
You should begin to count your calories if you are getting fat. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


cartoon — note the double o representing the u-sound as in rule 

profile — note the o representing the long o-sound at the end of a syllable 

calories — note that the a represents the short a-sound even though it is followed by / — theo 
standing alone as an unstressed medial syllable. Have the pupils locate the word in the 
dictionary and note that the preferred spelling of the singular form is calorie, though calory 
is also acceptable. 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Progress Check 


Note. Since most of the selections in this unit do not lend themselves to word-analysis 
lessons, no progress check is necessary. The special spelling words presented in 
the unit will be included in the spelling test for unit 6. 
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Lesson 18 


(Being a Spare-Time Archaeologist) 


Syllabication and Accent. Review the following principles regarding accent:, 











1. In words of two syllables, the first syllable is usually accented. 

2. In words ending in tion and sion, the accent usually falls on the second-to-last syllable. 

3. Prefixes and suffixes form separate syllables, and the accent usually falls on or within 
the root word. 

4. In words with more than two syllables, primary and secondary accents are often used to 
indicate the stressed syllables. 

5. In compound words the primary accent usually falls on the first part of the word and the 
secondary accent on the second part. 


Write the following words on the chalkboard. Ask pupils to pronounce each word, divide it 
into syllables, and place the accent mark or marks. (Answers are indicated.) 


muster (mus'’ter) 
reservation (res’er va’tion) 
settlement (set’tle ment) 
manufacture (man’u fac’ ture) 
typewriter (type’writ’ er) 
muddy (mud’dy) 

rampart (ram’part) 
stronghold (strong’hold’) 
unusual (un u’su al) 
indigestion (in’di ges’tion) 
decision (de ci’sion) 
curiosity (cu’ri os’i ty) 


mammoth (mam/moth) 
neighborhood (neigh’bor hood) 
earthwork (earth’work’) 

relic (rel’ic) 

university (u'ni ver’si ty) 
pullover (pull’ov’er) 
responsible (re spon’si ble) 
possession (pos session) 
introduction (in’tro duc’tion) 
caption (cap’tion) 
unmercifully (un mer’ci ful ly) 
arrowhead (ar’row head’) 


Language Development. Duplicate the following exercise and distribute copies to the | 
pupils for pecsaelil work. (Answers are indicated.) : 


Then look at the third underlined word and the words listed below the sentence. Does one of; 
the words below the sentence have the same relationship to the third underlined word as the} 
relationship that exists between the first two underlined words? Put an X on the line before the} 
word that does. The first one is done for you. 














1. Caption is to picture 4. Parasol is to sun 
as label is to as umbrella is to 

(X) medicine bottle meen OU) 

— paint — snow 

= tag (X) rain 

2. Deliver is to receive 5. Enamel is to tooth 
as give is to as shell is to 

— offer (X) egg 

__ present cannon 

(X) take — Hallowe’en 


Province is to Canada 
as state is to 

Ontario 

the United States 
Antarctica 


Slip | 


—_ 
— 
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6. Composer is to music 
as author is to 

—._—c stage 

(X) novel 

— publishing 








All 
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— 
— 


oo 


Spelling. Remind the pupils that many words can be spelled correctly if they are divided 
into syllables and vowel rules are applied to the spelling of each syllable in turn. If prefixes and 
suffixes have been memorized as suggested, these can be written down with confidence. 
Accent helps by allowing the speller to hear the vowel sounds in accented syllables clearly. 
Knowing about changes in root words when suffixes are added often helps in determining 
which vowel should be used in unaccented syllables. 

Dictate the following words slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. Allow 
sufficient time for the pupils to work out the spelling syllable by syllable. All the words have 


Belfry is to bell 
as garage is to 
trash 
automobile 
airplane 








Voyage is to ship 
as flight is to 
stairs 

air 

airplane 





Skeleton is to body 
as framework is to’ 
building 

picture 

skin 


Tribe is to Indians 
as clan is to 
groups 

Scots 

animals 


Arrow is to bow 
as bullet is to 
gun 

wound 
ammunition 


appeared in the reader. 


exterminated rampart 
encounter hobby 
compose students 
designated organization 
flopping scarves 
reflecting zebra 


12. Waddle is to duck 
as slither is to 
skater 

kangaroo 

(X) snake 








13. Overweight is to under- 
weight as fat is to 

= SONS 

(X) skinny 

___ pound 








14. Relic is to archaeologist 
as mineralisto 

(X) miner 

Ore 

— {efitoy: 





15. Elbow is to arm 
as knee is to 
foot 

shoulder 


(X) leg 





— 
ee 


Hideous is to beautiful 
as pretty is to 
Ohi! 

(X) plain 

flower 








luckily 

pullover 
peacefulness 
marksmanship 
snowdrift 
platform 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
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Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The manager got his secretary a new typewriter. 

The caption under the picture explained that the mammoth was an ancestor of the 
elephant. 

| bought these handmade gloves at the Indian reservation. 

An archaeologist searches for relics of the past. 





Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


typewriter — note that this is a compound word and have the two parts identified — note the y 
representing the long i-sound — the wr digraph — the er ending 

caption — note the a representing the short a-sound — the tion ending 

mammoth — note the double m — the o in the unaccented syllable 

reservation — note the s representing the z-sound — the er representing the er-sound as in 
term — the tion suffix 

relic — note thei in the unaccented syllable — the c representing the hard k-sound at the end 
of a syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 19 


(Four Boys and a Dog) 


Siructural Analysis. Write the word prepare on the board. Ask the pupils to listen to the 
first syllable as the word is read. Discuss with the pupiis the meaning of the word. Arrive at the 
definition “make ready” or “get ready” and point out that this carries the implication of doing | 
something ahead of time, before something occurs. 

Follow the same procedure with the words preschool, prehistoric, preview, and predict. 
Have the pupils note the part which is the same in x these words, and lead them to see that 
pre is a prefix which has the meaning “before” or “ahead of time.” 

Write the word preparation on the board and have the pupils note that even though the | 
pronunciation has changed, and the e now represents the short e-sound and is followed by }} 
the p, the prefix pre is still there and gives the same meaning of “before” or “ahead of time” to |} 
the word. 

Now place the following words on the board: 





precaution previous prefix 
prevent pre-shrunk pre-arrange 
prefers preserved president 


Point out that each word in the list has the prefix pre. Read the following sentences and ask || 
the pupils to name the word from the list above that belongs in each sentence. (Answers are 
indicated.) 


. Aword part added to the beginning of a word to make another word is called a (prefix). 

. Mother made a dress of (pre-shrunk) materiaL so that it would still fit after being washed. 

. John has been elected (president) of our club. 

. In winter we enjoy the fruit Mother (preserved) last summer. 

. A little thought and care will (prevent) accidents. 

. The Jecturer from the Humane Society could not come today because he has a (previous) 
appointment. 

. Sharon (prefers) chocolate fudge, but David (prefers) butterscotch. . 

8. Since the rash of burglaries occurred in our neighborhood, we take the (precaution) of | 

locking our doors at night. 
9. The students lined up for the buses in (pre-arranged) order. 





Ooahan — 


MNS 
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Structural Analysis. Write the words decade and century on the board and tell the 
students the meaning of each: decade, ten years or a group of ten; century, one hundred 
years or a group of one hundred. Explain that decade comes from the Latin word decem, 
meaning ten, and century comes from the Latin word centum, meaning a hundred. 

To help the pupils grasp an understanding of the concept of noting words with common 
Latin origins, ask volunteers to find the definitions of the words decagon, decathlon, 
centennial, and centigrade. Point out to the group the similarities in the definitions of the first 
two words: decagon having ten angles and ten sides and decathion having ten parts. Then 
discuss the fact that centennial has to do with one hundred years and a centigrade ther- 
mometer is divided into one hundred degrees. 

Write the words below on the board. Have individual pupils check the meanings, each pupil 
looking up one word in the dictionary. After the definitions have been discussed, the words 
should be used in meaningful sentences. Bring to the attention of the group the common 
derivative in each set of words. 


centenarian cent decaliter 
centigram decennial decameter 
percent decimal decagram 


Spelling. Point out that the prefix pre is added to the beginning of a root word, with no 
changes in the spelling of the root word being necessary. Therefore, if the root word is one 
that is familiar, all that is necessary is to write down the prefix pre and join the root word to it. 
To demonstrate write on the board the known words pay, heat, war, fix, and suppose and ask 
volunteers to come up and add the prefix pre to each one. 

“Frequently, when the prefix is attached to a root word which is not familiar or which is not 
an English word, it is possible to work out the spelling, using syllabication, phonetic, and 
structural clues. In such cases, write down the prefix and attempt to spell the rest of the word 
syllable by syllable.” Demonstrate by using the word prefabricated. Write the prefix on the 
board, then have the pupils say the rest of the word syllable by syllable. Call upon volunteers 
ic spell each syllable in turn. As each one is given, add it to the prefix on the board until the 
word is complete. Then have the pupils check in the dictionary to be sure the spelling is 
correct. 

Point out that the same methods of attack may be used in spelling words in which the 
addition of suffixes causes a change in pronunciation and the e in the prefix represents the 
short, rather than the long, vowel sound. Remind them that in such cases the consonant 
following the prefix becomes a part of the first syllable. Demonstrate by writing prepare and 
preparation on the board. Have the words pronounced, and ask pupils to indicate the syllabic 
division of each word and the placement of accent marks: pre pare’, prep’a ra’tion. 

Stress that when there is any doubt as to the spelling of a word, it should be checked in the 
dictionary. Point out that knowing the first three letters p-r-e will help in locating words in the 
dictionary. 

Remind the pupils to enter pre in their lists of prefixes in their spelling notebooks. 

Dictate the following words, allowing sufficient time for the pupils to consider the root words 
and apply word-analysis skills to unlock the spelling. 


pretend preoccupied preferable 
predict predetermine prehistoric 
prepaid premeditate prescribe 
prevent presentation prejudge 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Simon felt responsible for his dog’s behavior. 

Marcel thought the boys must be bewitched when they acted so strangely. 
The hunters made a supreme effort to prepare themselves to face danger. 
The horse stood quietly munching the hay in the manger. 

The boys had made an impressive discovery. 
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Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


responsible — note the e in the unaccented first syllable — the ible ending 

bewitched — note the initial be — the t before the ch, following the short vowel sound 

supreme — note the u in the unaccented first syllable — the e representing the long e-sound | 
in a syllable ending in silent e | 

manger — note the a representing the long a-sound even though it comes between two |} 
consonants — the g representing the soft /-sound before e — the er ending 

impressive — note thei in the unaccented first syllable — the double s — the ive ending 








Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word muzzle on the board and help the pupils to build a spelling group — | 
muzzle, guzzle, nuzzle, puzzle. 
Write muffle and have the pupils build the spelling group muffle, ruffle, scuffle, shuffle, 
truffle. 
Write twitch and have the pupils recall twitch, ditch, hitch, itch, pitch, stitch, switch, witch. | 
Suggest that they add the new word bewitch to this group. 


Lesson 20 
(Restoring Old Canadian Sites) 


Structural Analysis. 1. To provide practice in using various methods of word attack distri-| 
bute copies of the following worksheet. Ask the pupils to write on the line provided the word} 
which fits each description. Not every word will be used. Encourage the students to consult aj} 
dictionary when necessary. (Answers are indicated.) | 


historian dwindle fisheries reconstruction 
originally area stonework refurnished 
parchment structure mission documents 
cod fertile journal hew 
1. a one-syllable word that is a fish (cod) 
2. a five-syllable word having two suf- 
fixes (originally) 
3. a four-letter word having three sylla- 
bles (area) 
4. a three-syllable word having a prefix 
and a suffix (refurnished) 
5. a word which names one who ae 
specializes in history (historian) 
6. a word which is a synonym for di- 
minish (dwindle) 
7. a word which is an antonym for bar- 
ren (fertile) 
8. a two-syllable compound word (stonework) 
9. a four-syllable word with the primary © tor SSE Te 
accent on the last syllable of the root (reconstruction) 
10. a one-syllable word that is a > an | 
homonym for hue (hew) 


2. Write the words historian and librarian on the chalkboard. Call attention to the an at the} 
end of each word and elicit the root words history and library. Ask the pupils to give the 
definitions of historian — one who is an expert in history — and librarian — one who looks| 
after a library or one who is skilled in library work. Lead to the generalization fat an is a suffix) 
that imparts the meaning ‘one who is skilled in” to a root word. 
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All 

Spelling words 
with suffix 

an, ian 


All 
Try these! 


All 
Let's spell 
these! 


Now write Canadian, American, African on the board and have the suffix noted. Arrive at 
the fact that in names of countries the suffix an imparts the meaning ‘“‘of or belonging to” or 
“one who is a native of or lives in.” Call attention to the fact that in Canadian ani has been 
inserted before the suffix an was added, and give as other examples Brazilian and Iranian. 


Spelling. Explain to the pupils that there is usually some change in spelling when the suffix 
an is added to a root word. 

1. If the root word ends in y, the y is changed to / before an is added, as in history — 
historian, library — librarian, comedy — comedian. 

2. If the root word ends inc, ani is added before the suffix an, as in music — musician, 
magic — magician, electric - electrician. Point out that the c andi in these words combine to 
represent the sh-sound. This is apt to result in some spelling difficulty, because there is no 
way of telling, by sound alone, whether the shan at the end of a word is represented by cian, 
tion, or sion. Pronounce musician, promotion, and possession as the pupils listen to note the 
similarity in sound of the last syllables in these words. The meaning of the word, however, will 
indicate when cian should be used. If the word has the meaning “one who is skilled in,” then 
cian will be correct. 

3. If the name of a country ends ina, the a is dropped before an is added, to prevent two a’s 
coming together. For example, Alberta — Albertan, America - American, Australia — 
Australian. 

4. In the case of some country names, ani is added before suffix an, as in Canada — 
Canadian, Brazil — Brazilian, Argentina — Argentinian. Note that in Canadian and Argentinian 
the final a has been dropped before jan. These should cause no difficulty since the spelling 
changes are readily perceived in the sound of the words. 

5. There are few “tricky” words to note. For example, in forming the word Mexican, the final 
o of Mexico is dropped before an is added. The word Egyptian could cause trouble because 
the t andi combine to represent the sh-sound. However the jan spelling will be confirmed by 
thinking of the meaning “of or belonging to Egypt” or “a native or resident of Egypt.” 

6. Whenever there is any doubt as to spelling, the word should be checked in the dictionary. 

Remind the pupils to add an, jan to their lists of suffixes. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


The musician had to wait until the electrician fixed the lights. 

A Nova Scotian swimmer won the race doing the Australian crawl. 
The American tourists enjoyed doing the Mexican hat dance. 

A crew of Indians and Africans sailed the ship across the Persian Gulf. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


Have you visited the reconstruction of the Jesuit mission in Midland? 
Sainte-Marie was the community where the missionaries lived. 

The land around Fort Langley is very fertile. 

Louisbourg was the base for offshore cod fisheries. 

Documents and journals helped supply details for the reconstruction. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


reconstruction — note the prefix re — the syllabic unit con — the tion suffix 

mission — note the double s 

community — note the o in the unaccented first syllable — the double m — the u representing 
the long u-sound — the / in the unstressed third syllable 

fertile — note the er representing the er-sound as in term — note the ile spelling in the final 
syllable, which is often pronounced so lightly that it sounds like an e/ or /e ending 

fisheries — have the single form fishery spelled and note the root word fish 

document — note that this word is spelled exactly as it sounds 

journal — note the our representing the er-sound as in term — the a/ ending 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 
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Adding prefixes 


All 


Progress Check 


Structural Analysis. To check the pupils’ ability to add prefixes and suffixes to root words, 
duplicate the following test and distribute copies for independent work. (Answers are indi- 


and suffixes cated.) 


Read each numbered sentence below and do as it says, selecting prefixes and suffixes 


from the list above the sentences. 


—_ 


10. 


ile 


lie 


All 


Prefixes 
un in im 
pre fore semi 


super tele 


. Add a prefix to hoof to make it mean 
the hoof on the front leg. 

. Add a prefix and a suffix to perfect to 
make it mean a blemish or fault. 

. Add a prefix and a suffix to dark to 
make it mean a state of being half 
dark. 

. Add a suffix to electric to make it 
mean one who Is skilled in working 
with electricity. 

. Add a prefix and a suffix to pay to 
make it mean something paid in ad- 
vance. 

. Add a suffix to grief to turn it into an 
adjective. see 

. Add a suffix to victim to make it 
mean make a victim of. 

. Add a prefix to market to make it 
name something that is bigger than 
an ordinary store. 

. Add a prefix to type to make it mean 

send a message by using a machine 

that resembles a typewriter. 

Add a suffix to Mexico to make it 

mean one who is a native of Mexico. 

Add a prefix to canny to give it the 

opposite meaning. 

Add a prefix and two suffixes to suf- 

fer to make it mean in a manner that 

cannot be endured. 




















Dictionary Usage. Duplicate the following test and distribute copies to the pupils for | 
independent work. (Answers are indicated.) | 
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ly 
ize 
ment 







Suffixes 
an, ian ous 
able ness 
tion 

(forehoof) 


(imperfection) 





(semidarkness) 


(electrician) 


(prepayment) 
(grievous) 


(victimize) 


(supermarket) 


(teletype) 
(Mexican) 


(uncanny) 


(insufferably) 


Recognizing 
dictionary 
respellings 
and synonyms 


All 
Spelling test 


Read each of the dictionary respellings below. Find the same word, with its usual spelling, 
in the word list, and write it below the respelling. Then find in the word list two other words that 
mean the same, or almost the same, as the respelled word, and write them on the lines to the 
right. The first one is done for you. 














Word List 
ally exterminate dangerous 
chop spellbound diminish 
job accomplice enchanted 
clap fruitful uncanny 
rich bewitched confederate 
chore entirely perilous 
hew motion to wipe out 
task grow less utterly 
weird completely kill off 

Respelling and Word Synonyms 
1. ut’ar le 
utterly completely 
2. er’e 
(eerie) (weird) 
3. kan fed’ar it 
(confederate) (accomplice) 
4. bek’an 
(beckon) (signal) 
Sachon 
(chore) (task) 
6. eks tér’moa nat’ 
(exterminate) (wipe out) 
7. ris’ké 
(risky) (perilous) 
8. bi wicht’ 
(bewitched) (enchanted) 
9. dwin’dal 
(dwindle) (diminish) 
10. @ plod’ 
(applaud) (clap) 
11. fér’tal 
(fertile) (fruitful) 
2a 
(new) (chop) 





eerie 
risky 
applaud 
beckon 
fertile 
dwindle 
signal 
kill off 
cheer 

entirely 

(uncanny) 

(ally) 

(motion to) 

(job) 

(kill off) 

(dangerous) 


(spellbound) 
(grow less) 
(cheer) 


(rich) 


(cut) 


Spelling. The following words have been presented as special spelling words in units 5 and 
6: balmy, ammunition, cartoon, profile, calories, typewriter, caption, mammoth, reservation, 
relic, responsible, bewitched, supreme, manger, impressive, reconstruction, mission, com- 
munity, fertile, fisheries, document, journal. 

Dictate the following sentences as the pupils write them on worksheets. Most students 
should be able to write all the sentences. With some groups it may be necessary to require 
only a few of the complete sentences to be written, and the underlined words in the rest of the 


sentences. 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested words have been taught. 
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All 
Introducing 
suffix age 


All 
Appreciating 
expression 
of mood 


. Too many calories are responsible for your gaining weight. 

. The secretary typed copies of community documents and journals on her typewriter. 

. At the reservation there is a museum of early Indian relics. 

. The artist drew a cartoon of the profile of a famous man. 

Ammunition is of supreme importance in wartime. 

. The settler found the fertile land and offshore fisheries of the new country impressive. 
. The dog stared as if bewitched at the bones of a mammoth. 

. The caption explained that the picture was painted on a balmy day in late autumn. 

. One of the farmboy’s chores was to put feed in the manger. 
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Lesson 21 
(Black Beauty) 


Structural Analysis. To introduce the form and meaning of the suffix age, write the 
following sentences on the board: 


Before buying the dress, be sure it is guaranteed against shrinkage. 
We claimed our suitcases at the baggage counter. 

How much does airmail postage to England cost? 

The orphans live in an orphanage. 





Ask volunteers to read the sentences, paying special attention to the underlined word in | 
each. Have them identify the root words: shrink, bag, post, and orphan. 
Develop the following generalizations concerning the meaning of the suffix age: 


1. act of; as in shrinkage 3. cost of; as in postage 
2. collection of; as in baggage 4. home of; as in orphanage 


Language Development. To help the pupils understand that various words may be used to 
fit the mood of the story, distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each sentence and notice the underlined word or phrase. In the word list find a word 
or phrase which means approximately the same as the underlined word or phrase, and write it 
on the line after the sentence. 


1. The hostler burst into the stable. (hurried) 

2. He tried to drag me out of the stable by force. (pull) 

3. | gave a loud, joyful neigh, for | saw James coming through the smoke leading Ginger. 

(happy) 

4.... two horses dashed into the yard with the heavy engine behind them. (ran) 

5. The carter was shouting and flogging the two horses unmercifully. (cruelly) 

6. The man was in a towering passion. (very angry) 

7. When Joe came into the stable | saw he was in high spirits. (well pleased) 

8. | sidled up to her a step or two. (edged) 

9. “i must go into one of the low cabs and just be used up.” (worked to death) 
10. “If they are cruel and have no feeling, there is nothing we can do.” (pitiless) 





























Word List 
edged happy well pleased 
hurried ran worked to death 
pitiless pull very angry 


cruelly 


When the pupils have finished working on the exercise, have the answers checked and 
discuss with the pupils which word or phrase in each instance best expresses the mood. 
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All 
Spelling words 
with suffix age 


All 
Try these! 


All 
Let’s spell 
these! 


Individual 
Syllabicating 
and accenting 


Spelling. 1. In most cases the suffix age is added with no change in spelling of the root 
word; for example, short — shortage, volt — voltage, shrink — shrinkage. 

2. If the root word ends in silent e, the e is usually dropped before age is added; for 
example, store — storage, plume — plumage. A notable exception is mile — mileage. |n this 
case the e is retained to indicate that the / in the root word represents the long i-sound. 

3. If the root word ends in a consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant 
doubles when age is added; for example, bag — baggage, lug — luggage. 

4. If the root word ends in y preceded by a consonant, the y changes to i when age is 
added; for example, carry — carriage, marry — marriage. 

5. If there is any doubt about the spelling of a word containing the suffix age, always consult 
a dictionary. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 


The horses pulled a carriage piled high with baggage. 

In some areas, a house called a teacherage is provided for the teacher. 

There was a shortage of storage room in the apartment. 

That garage gets my patronage since they increased my car’s gas mileage. 

The salvage men needed more leverage to lift the heavier pieces of the wreckage. 


Have any misspelled words entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult words. 
Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The new groom was an impudent rascal. 

A kindly person will interfere if he sees cruelty being done. 
He was roused to anger by the man’s actions. 

The magistrate sentenced the man to a term in jail. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


impudent — note the u representing the long u-sound —the e in the unaccented final 
syllable 

rascal — note the c representing the hard k-sound before a — the a in the unaccented 
syllable 

interfere — note the e in the unaccented second syllable — the e representing the long 
e-sound in the accented syllable — the silent e at the end 

cruelty — note the u representing the u-sound as in rule — the adjacent pronounced vowels 
— the e in the unaccented second syllable. Stress the need for careful pronunciation. It is 
kri’al te, not krul’ te. 

roused — note the ou representing the ou-sound as in/oud — the s representing the z-sound 

magistrate — note the g representing the soft /-sound before / — the / in the unaccented 
second syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Lesson 22 
(Afraid to Ride) 


Syllabication and Accent. Give those pupils who need it practice in dividing words into 
syllables and placing accent marks by distributing copies of the following exercise for inde- 
pendent work. When the exercise is finished, have pupils recall the rules governing the 
division of some of the words. (Answers are indicated.) 
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All 
Recognizing 
dictionary 
respellings 


All 
Perceiving 
word 
relationships 


Say each word softly to yourself, then write it on the line in syllables and place the accent 


mark or marks. 


1. hesitation 
2. canter 

3. storeroom 
4. shank 

5. essence 
6. nuzzle 

7. occasion 
8. cadence 
9. loomed 
10. semisolid 


Using the Dictionary. To give the pupils practice in recognizing the dictionary respellings 
of words, distribute copies of the following exercise. (Answers are indicated.) 


Read each numbered word and the three dictionary respellings beside it. Underline the 
respelling which correctly indicates the pronunciation of the word. 


. crumple 

. intelligence 
. storeroom 
. courage 
tension 
cadence 

. countryside 
. opposite 

. bridle 

10. smooth 
11. joyous 

12. halter 

13. source 

14. brilliance 
15. orchard 
16. extra 


OMDNOnARONM = 


When the pupils have finished, have them verify their answers by checking in the dictionary. 


Language Development. Place the following words on the board: 


horse 


Ask the pupils to suggest what these four words have in common. (Each word is related to 
riding in some way.) Point out that the horse is what is ridden; the rider is the one who does | 
the riding; the saddle is a seat for the rider; the bridle is the part of the horse’s harness that the | 


(hes’i ta’tion) 


(can’ter) 
store’room’) 





shank) 


nuz’zle) 


(oc ca’sion) 
(ca’dence) 
(loomed) 
(sem’i sol’id) 


krum’peal 
in'ta lij’ans 
stér’ rom’ 
k6r’aj 
ten’shen 
kad’ans 
kount’ra sid 
@ poz’it 
brid’al 
smuth 
joi’as 
hal’tar 
sours 
bril’yens 
6r’sherd 
eks’tar 


rider 


rider uses to control the horse. 


Since the selection ‘Afraid to Ride” is about riding, there are many words in the story 
related to horses and riding. Have the pupils skim the story to find such words, and write them 
on the board as they are given. When the list is complete, discuss each one in turn, with 
reference to its relationship to the topic. (A list of the words is given below. If the pupils 





( 
( 
(es’sence) 
( 


11. gaiety 

12. crumple 

13. avoid 

14. vital 

15. manageable 
16. panic 

17. foliage 

18. gallop 

19. tension 

20. courageous 


kri’mpel 
in tel’i jenk 
sté6r’riim’ 
ker’ ij 
ten’si on 
ka dens’ 
koun’tar sid’ 
op’ zit 
bri’dle 
smoth 
jo’yes 
hal’ter 
sérs 

bril’e ans 
ér’chard 
ek’sta ra 








saddle 


suggest others, accept any that they can justify.) 


snorted 
jump 
course 
mare 
stable 


shank 
halter 
bridle 
gallop 
mane 
saddle 
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strides 
mounted 
pace 
grooming 
riding clothes 
mount 


eks’tra 











(gai’e ty) 
(crum’ple) 

(a void’) 

(vital) 
(man’age a ble) 
pan’ic) 

fo'li age) 
gal’lop) 
ten’sion) 

(cour a’ge ous) 





( 
( 
( 
( 





krum’pel 

in tel’a jans 
ster’im 

ker aj’ 

tan shen’ 
ka’dens 
kun’tra sid’ 
op’a sit’ 
bri’dol 





joi’ous 
hol’ter 
sorz 
bril’ans 
ar’cher 


bridle 


gaits 

trot 
dismounting 
ears pricked 
hunter 


All 

Using word 
analysis clues 
to spelling 


All 
Recognizing 
dictionary 
respellings 


All 
Let's spell 
these! 


All 
Recalling a 
spelling group 


All 
Reviewing 
prefixes and 
suffixes 


Ask the pupils if they can think of any other words that would fit in this list. They may 
suggest such words as neigh, whinny, flanks, fetlocks, hoof, bit, horseshoe, and the like. 


Spelling. Continue giving the pupils practice in using syllabication, accent, phonetic and 
structural analysis clues in spelling. Dictate the following words slowly and clearly as the 
pupils write them on worksheets. The words have all appeared in the reader selections. 


trapdoor flickering glossy 
violently unmercifully denied 
evidence dismounting usage 
luggage domesticated flogging 


To give additional practice in recognizing dictionary respellings and transforming them into 
the words they represent, duplicate or write on the board the following respellings and have 
the pupils write the words they stand for on worksheets. The words are all very familiar words 
or words that have been presented as special spelling words. (Answers are indicated.) 











1. ap’al (apple) 7. a ten’shen (attention) 

2. fens (fence) 8. re’kan struk’shan (reconstruction) 
3. stu’pid (stupid) 9. tip’rit’ar (typewriter) 
4. sa prem’ (supreme) 10. jér’nal (journal) 

5. grim (groom) 11. pro’fil (profile) 

6. a frad’ (afraid) 12. a plod’ (applaud) 





Have any misspelled words in the last two exercises entered in the pupils’ lists of difficult 
words. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The horse had both beauty and intelligence. 

Judy was gripped by nervous tension when she thought of riding. 
Her gaiety returned with her confidence. 

Love of horses was a vital part of her life. 








Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


intelligence — note the double / — the/ in the unstressed third syllable — the g representing 
the soft /-sound before e — the ence ending 

tension — note the sion ending. Elicit the root word tense 

gaiety — elicit the root word gay and note that the y has been changed to/ in the longer word 
— note the e in the unstressed second syllable 

vital — note the i representing the long /-sound at the end of a syllable — the a in the 
unstressed syllable 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new word nuzzie on the board and have the pupils recall the spelling group they 
built based on the word muzzle: muzzle, guzzle, nuzzle, puzzle. 


Lesson 23 
(Coaly-Bay, the Outlaw Horse) 


Structural Analysis. To give additional practice in adding prefixes and suffixes, duplicate 
the following exercise and distribute copies to the pupils for independent work. (Answers are 
indicated.) 
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All 
Recalling 
homographs 


Combine each root word with one or more than one prefix or suffix or both. Make as many 
new words as you can, based on each root word. Write the new words on the lines under the 
heading “Derivatives.” When you have finished making new words, use at least five of the 
words you have made in meaningful sentences. 







Prefixes and Suffixes 





























age im ly semi tele 
al in non ship tion 
an ize ous sion un 
er less pre super y 
re 
Words 
brute natural act 
short historic hard 
music melody circle 
nerve vision stop 
Derivatives 
brute (brutal, brutally) 
short (shorter, shorty, shortage) 
music (musical, unmusical, musically, musician) 
nerve (unnerve, nervy, nervous, nervously, nerveless, nervelessly) 
natural (naturally, unnatural, unnaturally, supernatural, naturalize) 
historic (prehistoric, historical, historically) 
melody (melodious, melodiously, unmelodious) 
vision (revision, television) 
act (action, inaction, react, reaction) 
hard (harder, hardly, hardy, hardship) 
circle (semicircle, recircle) 
stop (stopper, stoppage, nonstop) 











Language Development. Recall that homographs are words which are spelled the same 
but have such different derivations, meanings, or pronunciations that they are given separate 
numbered entries in a dictionary. Demonstrate by having the pupils locate minute in the | 
dictionary. Note that there are two entries for the word and call attention to the difference in 
pronunciation and meaning between entry 1 and entry 2. 

Duplicate the exercise below and distribute copies to the pupils. Direct the pupils to read 
each sentence and decide on the meaning of the underlined word. They are then to locate the 
word in the dictionary and write the number of the entry which applies to the word. If more than 
one meaning is given under an entry, the number of that meaning should be written after the | 
entry number. (Answers are indicated.) | 


1. The colt was a bright bay with black name and tail. (bay*, 1) 

. The hounds bayed as they picked up the scent. (bay2, 2) 

. The cliffs plunged steeply down to the little rim of sand that surrounded a little bay. (bay’) 
. Mother flavors stew with bay leaves. (bay%) ay 

. Coaly-Bay would soar over obstacles that made other horses sheer off. (sheer?; 1) 

. For sheer courage and beauty Coaly-Bay had no equal. (sheer’, 2)- 








Our WP 
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All 
Noting Latin 
derivatives 


7. The semidesert region produced only sage and cactus. (sage?2, 4) 

8. They consulted a sage about the wisdom of their plans. (sage’, 4) 

9. | like sage-and-onion dressing in turkey. (sage?, 2) 

10. | wake up early in the morning. (wake’, 1) 

11. The wake of the motorboat nearly upset our canoe. (wake?2, 1) 

12. Constant abuse took a toll of his strength. (toll?, 5) 

13. The tolling of the bells warned the people that something was wrong. (toll’, 2) 

14. The horse reared and tried to throw the rider. (rear?, 4) 

15. Coaly-Bay kept well back to the rear of the pasture. (rear’, 1) 

16. The colt was reared in the Bitterroot Mountains. (rear?, 1) 

17. The deer hunters sighted a magnificent buck. (buck’, 1) 

18. The rancher could no longer pass the buck onto the other ranchers’ horses when 
Coaly-Bay was caught in the neighbor’s garden. 1. (buck?) 

19. My uncle won ten bucks at the races. (buck?) 

20. Coaly-Bay bucked but the skilled horseman stayed on his back. (buck3, 5) 

21. The colt was sound, intelligent, and beautiful. (sound?, 2) 

22. The sound of his joyous neighing floated back down the trail. (sound’, 1) 

23. The ship sailed across the sound to the island. (sound‘, 1) 

24. The captain ordered a sailor to sound the depth frequently as the ship entered un- 
charted waters. (Sound?, 1) 

25. Coaly-Bay developed a convincing limp. (limp', 1) 

26. As they looked at the limp body, they were sure the horse was dead. (limp?) 


























If preferred the exercise could be done orally. In this case, read each sentence to the group, 
repeat the underlined word, and have the pupils find the entry and definition in the dictionary. 


Structural Analysis. To help the pupils to understand that many English words are derived 
from and remain related to Latin in form and meaning, write the following words on the board: 


vestige plenty furious 
liberty pasture plains 


Initiate a discussion concerning the Latin derivations of these words by mentioning the 
points below. 


1. The word vestige comes from the Latin word vestigium, meaning “footprint, sign.” No 
vestige of the early settlers remained in the wilderness. 

2. The word liberty comes from the Latin word /iber meaning “free.” Coaly-Bay valued 
liberty above everything. 

3. The word plenty comes from the Latin word plenis meaning ‘“‘full” and the word plenty 
means “‘a full supply.” Even though his master offered plenty of food and comfortable quar- 
ters, Coaly-Bay would not be tamed. 

4. The word pasture comes from the Latin word pascere, of which one form was pastum, 
meaning ‘‘to feed.” The horses were grazing in the pasture. 

5. The word furious comes from the Latin word furia meaning ‘rage, fury.” The gardener 
was furious when the horses ate the vegetables. 

6. The word plains comes from the Latin word planus meaning “level” or “flat.” Bands of 
wild horses roamed over the western plains. 
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All 
Reviewing 
spelling 
procedure 


All 
Let’s spell 
these! 


All 

Building and 
recalling 
spelling groups 


Spelling. Review with the pupils the way to go about spelling an unfamiliar word: 
1. Say the word softly to yourself. 
2. Make sure you are pronouncing it correctly. 
3. Say the word softly in syllables. 
4 


. Think, “Is it a compound word?” 
a. If it is a compound word, divide into its parts. 
b. If you know how to spell both parts, write them down, joined together. 
c. If you know how to spell one part, write it down. Then say the other part softly and | 
use the clues you have learned to spell it. Join the two parts together. 
d. lf both parts are unfamiliar, apply the clues you have learned to each part in turn. 













5. Think, “Does the word have prefixes and suffixes that | know?” 
a. If the word has prefixes and suffixes, write them down. 

b. Think about the root word. Is it a word you know? If so, write it down and add the | 
prefixes and suffixes, making any changes in the root word that may be necessary. 

c. If you do not know the root word, say it softly to yourself and use the clues you have | 
learned to spell it. Write it down and add the prefixes and suffixes. 


6. If the word is not a compound and has no prefixes or suffixes that you have learned, say 
it softly in syllables. Think about each syllable in turn, and use the clues you have | 
learned to help you spell it. As you decide on the spelling of each syllable, write it down. | 


7. Look at the word closely after you have written it down. Notice if it has any parts that 
may be tricky. If it has, check the spelling in the dictionary. | 


8. Always check in the dictionary if you are not sure a word is spelled correctly. 


Write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 


The rancher was guilty of fraud in advertising Coaly-Bay as a gentle horse. 

It was easy to identify Coaly-Bay by his coloring. 

No one could tame the colt’s rebellious spirit. 

It seemed a pity that such a superb horse should perish. 

Some instinct seemed to be guiding him subtly to the wild horses of the plains. 











Call attention to the underlined words and discuss their spelling as follows: 


guilty — note the hard g and silent u. Elicit the root word guilt 

fraud — note the au representing the short o-sound 

identify — note that this word is easily spelled syllable by syllable 

rebellious — note the double / — thei representing the consonant y-sound — the ous suffix 

superb — note the u in the unaccented first syllable — the er representing the er-sound as in 
term 

subtly — elicit the root word subtle — note the silent b — the /Je ending 


Have the words entered in the spelling notebooks. 


Write the new words spur and sheer on the board and help the pupils to build spelling | 
groups based on them as follows: 


spur, blur, cur, fur, slur 
sheer, beer, cheer, deer, jeer, leer, peer, queer, seer, sneer, steer, veer 


Write the new word wrangler on the board. Elicit the root word wrangle. Recall the spelling | 
group mangle, angle, bangle, dangle, spangle, strangle, ll wangle, and note that i 
wrangle belongs in this spelling group. 
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All 
Meanings of 
prefixes and 

suffixes 


All 
Interpreting 
dictionary 
respellings 


All 
Spelling test 


Progress Check 


Structural Analysis. To check the pupils’ grasp of the meanings and functions of prefixes 
and suffixes, distribute copies of the following test. (Answers are indicated.) 


On the lines following each word, write: (1) its prefix or suffix; (2) the meaning or the use of 
the prefix or suffix; (3) the meaning of the word or a synonym. 






































Prefix Meaning 
or or 
Suffix Use 
1. achievement (ment) (changes verb 
to noun) 
2. performance (ance) (act of) 
3. semiprecious (seml) (partly) 
4. television (tele) (at a distance) 
5. supernatural (super) (above, over) 
6. preview (pre) (before, in 
advance) 
7. standardize (ize) (make) 
8. historian (an) (one who is 
skilled at) 
9. baggage (age) (a collection of) 


Word 


Meaning 


(something achieved; 

an accomplishment) 

(the act of carrying 

out or doing) 

(having value but 

not great value) 

(a means of seeing objects 
at a distance by electricity) 
(beyond that which is natural) 
(view beforehand) 
































(make standard) 
(one who is an 
expert in history) 

(a collection of bags) 











Dictionary Usage. To check the pupils’ ability to recognize dictionary respellings to indicate 
pronunciation, distribute copies of the following test. (Answers are indicated.) 


After each numbered word on the left, a correct and an incorrect pronunciation are given. 
Draw a line under the correct pronunciation. 


1. crumple 
2. storeroom 
3. lilt 

4. canter 
5. essence 
6. gaiety 
7. vital 

8. oval 

9. erase 
10. vestige 
11. wrangler 
12. guilty 

13. incurably 
14. luscious 
15. kindred 
16. smite 


krum'pal 


stor’ rum 


lit’al 
kan’ter 


es’ens 


ga’te 
vital 
6 val’ 


i ras’ 


ves'tij 


rang’gler 


gwil’te 


in kur’a ble 


lus’ke as 
kind’ red’ 
smit 


krum’pel 
sto’rim 

lilt 

kan’'ter 
e’senz 
ga’a te 
vi'tal 

o’val 
er’as 

ves tig’ 
wan’gea lar 
gil’te 

in ktr’e ble 
lush’as 
kin’dred 
smit 


Spelling. The following words have been presented as special spelling words in this unit: 
impudent, rascal, interfere, cruelty, roused, magistrate, intelligence, tension, gaiety, vital, 
guilty, fraud, identify, rebellious, superb, subtly. 

Dictate the following sentences slowly and clearly as the pupils write them on worksheets. 
Most students may be expected to write all the complete sentences. With some groups it may 
be necessary to dictate only a few complete sentences, selected by the teacher, and the 
underlined words from the rest of the sentences. 
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NOOROND— 


Note. Don’t forget to make the necessary additions or deletions if more or fewer than the 
suggested spelling words have been taught. 


. The magistrate imposed a heavy fine on the man found guilty of fraud. 
. The colt was a superb little creature. 





Freedom was vital to his rebellious nature. 


. The tension in the room was broken by the gaiety of the impudent young rascal. 
. The groom identified the man whose cruelty to horses had roused him to anger. 
. Though the ground was covered with snow the balmy breeze whispered subtly of spring. 
. The boy had too much intelligence to interfere in a situation he did not understand. 
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Index of Word-Study Skills 


Dictionary Skills 


Alphabetizing: 214 
Interpreting dictionary respellings: 229, 254-255, 271, 274, 275, 279 
Listing dictionary uses: 217 
Locational skills: 250-251 
Recognizing dictionary marks or symbols 
schwa: 222, 244, 254-255, 261 
sounds of a: 222, 230-231 
sounds of e: 234, 235-236, 241 
sounds of /: 255 
sounds of 0: 261 
sounds of u: 244, 245-246 
Syllabic consonants: 254-255 
Selecting appropriate meaning: 219, 225, 276-277 
Using dictionary to check or find spelling, syllabication, pronunciation, and meaning: 217, 
219, 220, 221, 224, 225, 230, 234, 235, 236, 241, 244, 246, 247, 250-251, 252, 263, 274, 
276-277 
Using entry words: 218 
Using glossary: 217-218 
Using guide words: 218, 247-248, 253 
Using pronunciation key: 217, 234, 244 
Tests: 241, 253, 270-271, 279 


Phonetic and Structural Analysis 


Recognizing vowel sounds in words and syllables 
vowel blends: 212 
vowel digraphs: 210-211, 236 
long and short: 204, 209-210, 213-214, 215, 216, 219, 221, 223, 224, 227, 231, 233, 
235-236, 237, 239, 240, 243, 246, 249, 252, 257, 260, 263, 266, 268, 269, 273, 275, 
278 
plain and murmur dipthongs: 211, 212, 223 
irregular vowel sounds: 211-212, 219, 224, 231, 240, 246, 249, 252, 257 
Recognizing consonants, consonant blends, and consonant digraphs in words and sylla- 
bles: 203-204, 207, 208-209, 216, 219, 221, 223, 227, 231, 233, 237, 240, 243, 246, 249, 
25262 ip cOUmeOOmeomere 
Noting silent consonants: 219, 240 
Prefixes 
reviewing and recognizing re, dis, en, mis, im, in, mid, super, non, fore: 205, 216, 221, 
224, 225, 228, 237, 241, 252, 269, 270 
reviewing and recognizing con, ex, andde as syllabic units: 216, 219, 221, 224, 260, 269 
developing prefix semi: 224, 270, 279 
developing prefix super: 234, 235, 270, 279 
developing prefix tele: 247, 249, 270, 279 
developing prefix pre: 266, 270, 279 
noting words with common Latin roots: 234, 267, 277 
Suffixes 
reviewing and recognizing: ous, like, ible, er, or, ful, less, y, tion, hood, ence, al, ship, 
ance, ist, ment: 205, 216, 219, 223, 224, 225, 227, 228, 231, 233, 237-238, 241, 246, 
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252, 263, 266, 268, 269, 270, 275, 278, 279 

developing suffix ize: 249-250, 252, 270, 279 

developing suffix an, ian: 268-269, 270, 279 

developing suffix age: 272, 279 

double suffixes: 244, 252 
Reviewing and recognizing changes in root words when suffixes are added: 223, 224, 226, 

231, 238-240, 252, 260, 268-269, 270, 273, 275, 278 
Practice exercises on prefixes and suffixes: 224, 237-238, 241, 276, 279 
Reviewing and recognizing compound words: 216, 218, 231, 258, 266 
Reviewing and recognizing hyphenated words: 258 
Remedial exercises: 207-212 
Tests: 227-228, 241, 253, 268, 270, 279 













Syllabication and Accent 


Application of: a part of every spelling lesson 
Accent 
in words governed by syllabication rule 3: 224, 238-239, 253 
noting effects of shifting accent on vowel sounds: 240, 259 
noting shifting accent: 216, 227, 240, 257-258, 259 
noting words with primary and secondary accents: 229, 233, 237, 242, 246, 263 
reviewing use of accent mark: 221, 242, 264 
Syllabication 
clues to spelling: 223, 232-233, 274 
identifying number of syllables: 206 
reviewing rules of 
rule 1, governing single-syllable words: 216, 242 
rule 2, governing compound words: 216, 218, 242, 258, 259, 266 
rule 3, governing words with prefixes and suffixes: 221, 224-225, 228, 235, 237-238, 
238-239, 244, 249, 253, 267, 268, 269, 270, 275-276, 279 
rule 4, governing words with double or adjacent medial consonants: 216, 218, 242, 
249, 257, 260, 263, 266, 268, 269 
rule 5, governing words beginning with a single vowel: 216, 219, 221, 223, 225, 237, 
240, 242, 246 
rule 6, governing words with single medial vowels pronounced alone: 221, 223, 225, 
233, 237, 242, 252, 263 
rule 7, governing words in which a single consonant comes between two vowels: 219, 
220, 242, 268 
rule 8, governing words ending in.a consonant and /e: 216, 218, 219, 221, 242, 249, 
257, 278 
rule 9, governing words with adjacent vowels pronounced separately: 221, 223, 242, 
ZOCOR OTMAS 
chart: 217, 225, 242 
Practice exercises and tests: 206, 217, 220, 221, 224, 228, 232, 241, 242, 253, 257-258, 
264, 274 


Spelling 


Applying spelling aids 
general: 215, 275, 278 
Phonetic analysis 
consonant digraphs: 208, 249, 266 
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one-syllable words and syllables with short-vowel sounds: 209, 210, 215, 216, 219, 221, 
223, 224, 227, 230, 231, 233, 235-236, 255, 257, 260, 263, 266, 268, 269, 273, 275, 
278 

one-syllable words and syllables with long-vowel sounds: 209-210, 215, 216, 219, 227, 
230, 236, 256, 268, 269, 273, 275 

words containing sound of ar as in care: 230, 243 

words containing sound of ar as in far: 230 

words containing sound of er as in term: 216, 219, 231, 233, 236, 246, 257, 260, 266, 
268, 269, 278 

words containing sound of or as in order: 223, 260 

words containing sound of ou as in out: 273 

words containing sound of o/ as in oil: 243 

words containing sound of u as in put and u as in rule: 216, 237, 240 

words containing irregular vowel sounds: 211-212, 219, 224, 231, 240, 246, 249, 252, 
ASI/ 

words containing unaccented vowel sounds: 219, 223, 231 

words containing vowels a and o after w: 249 

Structural analysis 

changing d to s when adding some suffixes: 239 

changing e to/ when adding some suffixes to words ending in ce, 239 

changing f to v before adding certain suffixes: 239 

changing y to/ before adding certain suffixes: 239, 269, 273 

changing t to s before adding certain suffixes: 239 

doubling of final consonant before adding a suffix: 226, 238, 273 

dropping of final e before adding a suffix: 226, 238, 273 

inserting u in words ending with d or t sound before adding some suffixes: 239 

adding suffix age: 273 

adding suffix an: 269 

prefixes and suffixes: see under Syllabication and Accent (rule 3), below syllabication 
and accent 

rule 2 (compound words): 216, 218, 258, 259, 266 

rule 3 (prefixes and suffixes): 221, 224-225, 228, 235, 237-238, 238-239, 244, 249, 253, 
267, 268, 269, 270, 275-276, 279 

rule 4 (adjacent or double medial consonants): 216, 218, 242, 249, 257, 260, 263, 268, 
269 

rule 5 (single initial vowels): 215, 219, 221, 223, 225, 237, 240, 246 

rule 6 (single medial vowels): 221, 223, 225, 233, 237, 242, 252, 263, 266 

rule 7 (single consonant between two vowels): 219-220, 242, 268 

rule 8 (words ending in a consonant and /e): 216, 218, 219, 221, 242, 249, 257, 278 

rule 9 (adjacent sounded vowels): 221, 223, 242, 252, 257, 273 

using syllabication clues to spelling: 223, 232-233, 265, 267, 275 

words with shifting accent: 257-258, 259 

Summaries 

spelling words with sounds of a: 222, 230-231 

spelling words with sounds of e: 234, 235-236, 241 

spelling words with sounds of /: 255, 256 

spelling words with sounds of 0: 261-262 

spelling words with sounds of u: 244, 245-246 

spelling words with suffixes tion, sion, and ous: 239 

application of phonetic, structural, and syllabication clues to spelling of specific words: 
Clowes Imeconcel, colneoo, 237,240, 24one4 69249) 252, 257, 260, 263, 2675 
PARE), TS, Zihs), ZThs' 

Attacking unfamiliar words: 218, 242, 243, 267, 275 

Building and recalling spelling groups: 224, 230, 231, 236, 240, 245, 246, 249, 252, 257, 
260, 261-262, 268, 275, 278 

Checking in dictionary: 230, 236, 246, 250, 252, 256, 262, 263, 269, 273 
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Listing personal difficult words: 216, 219, 221, 223, 231, 233, 236, 243, 246, 249, 252, 259, 
ZOSnCODNCO/MCOU Ne ONe LS 

Noting silent letters: 216, 219, 221, 246, 278 

Noting spelling of homonyms: 231, 238, 257 

Special spelling words: 221, 224, 227, 231, 233, 237, 240, 243, 246, 249, 256, 257, 260, 
263, 266, 267-268, 269, 271, 273, 275, 278 

Spelling bee: 239-240 

Spelling notebooks: 215, 221, 224, 225, 227, 228, 231, 233, 235, 237, 240, 243, 246, 249, 
257, 260, 263, 266, 267-268, 269, 273, 275, 278 

Using careful pronunciation: 216, 223, 227, 237, 252, 260, 273 

Writing dictated words and sentences: 215, 219, 221, 223, 225, 228, 231, 233, 236, 
241-242, 243, 246, 249, 252, 253-254, 256, 259, 260, 262-263, 265, 267, 269, 271-272, 
273, 275, 279-280 

Tests: 228, 241-242, 254, 260, 271, 279-280 










Word Recognition 


Assessing usage of words in sentences: 272 

Defining words and phrases: 279 

Discriminating between words of similar configuration: 258-259 

Encouraging independent word attack: a part of every lesson 

Explaining in own words: 16, 62, 169, 189 

Matching words and definitions: 222, 232, 248, 253, 272 

Meeting new words in context: a part of every lesson 

Noting and using words with multiple meanings: 219, 225, 234-235, 251 

Recognizing affixed forms: see under Phonetic and Structural Analysis 

Selecting words to complete sentences or phrases: 266 

Using context clues to word meaning: 228, 251, 258-259, 261 

Using dictionary or glossary to find or verify word meaning: 225, 234, 235, 246, 247, 
250-251, 263, 276-277 

Using glossary to find pronunciation: 217 

Using words in sentences to show meaning: 216, 219, 237, 252, 257, 276 

Tests: 253 


Extending and Enriching Vocabulary 


Antonyms: 220, 227, 240-241, 255 

Classifying words and phrases: 244, 274 

Compound words: 218, 231, 258, 259 

Enrichment Words: throughout the reading lessons 

Figurative language: 41, 119, 181, 185, 202 

Homographs: 225, 276-277 

Homonyms: 231, 238, 252, 257 

Noting and using colorful verbs: 243 

Noting and using descriptive words and phrases: 43, 47, 75, 92, 108, 114, 119, 122, 138, | 
143, 155, 156, 186, 188, 189, 197 

Noting contrasts: 58 

Noting parallelism between two sets of words: 264-265 

Spelling notebook: 215, 221, 224, 225, 227, 228, 231, 233, 235, 237, 240, 243, 246, 249, 
257, 260, 263, 266, 267-268, 269, 273, 275, 278 

Synonyms: 229-230, 240-241, 255, 271, 272 

Synonymous expressions: 248 
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Understanding expressions: 47, 87 

Word associations: 222, 274 

Words coming from another language: 234, 267, 277 
Word meanings — denotation and connotation: 214-215 
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Index of Comprehension, Research, and Study Skills 


Defining Specific Purposes for Reading: 19, in every reading lesson 


Extending and Enriching Vocabulary: see Index of Word-Study Skills; 10, 14, 30, 63, 79, 
95, 125, 170, 182, 200 


Locating Information 


4 In the community: 84, 136, 139, 141, 144, 156, 165, 184 
In the library: 187 
Noting and using headings and subheadings: 84 
- Reading a map: 52, 53, 77, 81, 82, 83, 92, 158, 167, 168, 169, 193 
Reading pictures: 52, 53, 60, 82, 83, 86, 138, 158, 167, 168, 169, 186 
Skimming 
~~understanding: 21 
to find answers to questions: 93 
to find details building suspense: 20, 118, 160 
.— to find information: 48, 77, 84, 87, 112 
— to find main ideas: 58 
™ to find specific lines, pages, passages, details, or events: 22, 44, 52, 59, 75, 93, 112, 117, | 
184 | 
to find specific words, phrases, and sentences: 14, 52, 78, 79, 82, 83, 93, 95, 108, 119, | 
122 al SO mom 95a 98 
“to find supporting details: 78, 161 
to note descriptive words, phrases, or passages: 43, 122, 184 
to note mood: 119 
to note story characteristics: 21, 78 
to relate text to pictures: 78 
to select humorous part: 60 
Using a card catalogue: 123 
Using Dewey Decimal System: 13, 124, 169 
Using a dictionary: see under Dictionary Skills in Index of Word-Study Skills 
Using an encyclopedia: 17, 25, 28, 49, 54, 77, 79, 94, 144, 161, 169, 189, 194, 195 
Using a glossary: 43, 81 
Using other sources of information: 12, 17, 25, 28, 54, 79, 84, 94, 139, 144, 161, 169, 189, 
194, 195 
Using table of contents: 91, 109, 183 





= bx 


Organizing Information 


* As radio news report: 189 
“As written news report: 189 
Cartooning: 141 
Collecting objects: 91, 141 
In booklets: 49, 57, 139 
In displays: 91, 141, 144, 181 
Into reports: 54, 94, 161, 194 
Listing: 16, 24, 86, 114, 122, 155, 167 
Making a graph: 25 
a Making models: 84, 169 
} Making outlines: 54, 161 
4. Making plans: 28, 48, 54, 56, 61 
“Making posters: 110 
On idea lines or charts: 61, 87, 110, 117, 136, 139 
On time line: 53 
Reporting orally: 18, 79, 144, 161 
Sequence, arranging or recalling events in: 13, 64, 88 
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Taking fitness tests: 16 

Taking notes: 17, 94, 124 

Tape recording: 114-115 

Under headings: 29, 54, 79, 139 
Understanding time concepts: 52 


Critical Reading 


Classifying: 16, 22, 25, 47, 79 
Comparing 
animals: 82, 83, 193, 197 
art work: 138 
characters: 50, 87, 186 
customs: 25 
feelings: 122 
formats: 20, 93, 112, 119, 141, 189, 198 
forts: 169 
ideas: 41, 121, 197 
moods of poems: 120 
qualities of character: 160 
stories: 87 
. story and art work: 139, 143, 199 
Discriminating between 
fact and fancy: 202 
><fact and opinion: 52. 
possible and impossible: 22 
primary and secondary sources: 29 
relevant and irrelevant: 189 
right and wrong word definitions: 28 
true and false: 26, 123 
Evaluating 
actions: 9, 28, 42, 78, 81, 87, 155, 160 
activities: 12, 57, 138 
animals: 195 
author's style: 9, 61 
characters: 11, 87, 92, 94, 122, 160, 184 
humor: 46, 60 
illustrations: 41, 60, 90, 136, 138, 158 
statements: 16, 46, 122, 165 
story endings: 43, 108, 112, 193, 202 = 
symbol: 181, 202 
title: 50 
words and expressions: 41, 43, 119 


Comprehension 


Answering questions: 42, 52, 53, 56, 138, 155, 167 

Details, noting and recalling: 9, 12, 16, 20, 24, 25, 28, 32, 52, 53, 59, 60, 75, 77, 78, 82, 83, 
SRS im IO, 9S OS MOO MM Om Guia 2 inte el oom loony 159, LOO, 165,168.69) 
183, 184, 189, 193, 194, 197, 200 

Following directions: in every lesson 

Giving explanations: 16, 109, 139, 141 

Interpreting charts: 16, 17 

Interpreting expressions: 47, 87 

Interpreting figurative language, 41, 119, 181 

Interpreting story details: 108, 113, 138, 160 

Interpreting words and phrases: 47, 75, 92, 108, 114, 119, 122, 138, 143, 155, 165, 186, 
188, 189, 197 
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Main idea 2 
of a paragraph: 156 
of a story or part of a story: 32, 114, 126 
Outlining: 161 > — 
Recalling selections and stories: 126, 192 
Recalling story events or characters: 21, 27, 60, 65, 87, 114, 126, 160, 192, 195-196 
Relating pictures and text: 52, 60, 78, 90, 141, 143, 167, 169, 186, 191, 194, 199 
maps and text: 52, 53, 82, 167 
title and words: 171 
Relationships, cause-and-effect: 88, 115, 156, 162, 201 
Retelling in own words: 62, 169, 189 
Sequence, arranging or recalling events in: 13, 65, 88, 114, 117, 162, 172, 194 
Summarizing: 53, 62, 97, 117, 156, 167 
Understanding author's meaning: 41, 43, 58, 59, 143, 181, 186, 197 
Understanding author's purpose: 114, 126 
Understanding concepts: 28, 83, 118, 198 
Understanding word meanings through context: 47, 60, 83, 112, 141, 165, 168 


Creative Reading and Thinking 


Composing headlines: 21 | 

Conjecturing and speculating: 16, 24, 77, 82, 86, 92, 107, 115, 119, 159, 161, 193 : 

Creative dramatics: 10, 12, 21, 25, 43, 161 

Creative writing: 13, 21, 41, 43, 46, 50, 57, 59, 76, 84, 88, 91, 108, 110, 115, 117, 120, 139, 
161, 165, 181, 184, 186, 194, 199 

Dramatization or dialogue: 12, 21, 43, 61, 94, 114, 184 

Dramatic reading: 9, 21, 43, 76, 91, 115, 184 

Extending a story idea: 43 

Inferences, drawing: 11, 12, 20, 24, 25, 28, 43, 48, 52, 53, 56, 61, 75, 77-78, 82, 83, 87, 93, | 
108, 113, 114, 119, 122, 155, 158, 159, 160, 165, 167, 168, 169, 183, 184, 186, 189, 194 

Inferring character traits: 12, 27, 78, 89, 92, 94, 113, 122, 184, 193 

Inferring feelings: 20, 21, 41, 77-78, 87, 92, 113, 114, 122, 160 

Interpreting through art: 13, 57, 76, 84, 136, 156, 169, 184, 187, 191 

Interpreting through music: 114 

Interpreting titles: 19, 126, 181 

Judgments, opinions, conclusions: expressing and supporting: 11, 12, 16, 20, 28, 42, 43, 
46, 52, 58, 59, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 87, 90, 92, 93, 108, 110, 113, 114, 122, 138, 141, 143) 
153, 155, 158, 160, 165, 167, 181, 183, 188, 189, 194, 199 

Making map: 53 

Noting and applying theme concepts: 114, 167 

Noting and interpreting emotions: 41, 78, 108, 160 

Noting implied meanings: 75, 108, 181 

Pantomime: 61, 91 

Picutres, “reading”: 52, 53, 60, 82, 83, 86, 119, 138, 142-143, 158, 167, 168, 169, 186 

Playing ball games: 25 

Playing word game: 86 

Reacting to pictures: 52, 60, 81, 82, 83, 186 

Reacting to what is read: 11, 16, 20, 41, 42, 58, 60, 77, 90, 92, 93, 108, 112, 113, 119, 136, 
140, 154, 159, 183, 193 

Relating reading to life: 41, 42, 44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 52, 58, 60, 61, 75, 76, 77, 109, 110, 112, 
115, 121, 139, 140, 142, 143, 153, 155, 164, 181, 188, 194, 197, 198 

Relating fext and pictures: 41, 52, 60, 78, 90, 119, 143, 157, 186, 191, 194, 199 

Selecting favorite stories, passages, poems: 46, 184 

Sensory perception: 119, 142, 155 

Sequels, composing: 43, 115 
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Index of Literary Appreciation Skills 


Alliteration: 119, 136 

Appreciating literary expression: 95, 108, 181 

Author's meaning and purpose, noting and understanding: 41, 48, 59, 90, 93, 114, 167, 181 

Author’s style, noting: 76, 78, 87, 183, 184 

Author’s technique, noting: 9, 20, 21, 43, 52, 58, 60-61, 95, 114, 118, 160, 161, 185, 195-196 

Characterization: 44, 78, 79, 92, 94, 113, 122, 160, 184 

Characters, comparing: 50, 160 

Choice of words, appreciating: 10, 43, 108, 119, 186 

Choral reading and speaking: 9, 76 

Comparing stories, versions of stories, types of stories, and poems: 20, 93, 112, 119, 120, 
198 

Contrasts, noting: 58 

Descriptive passages, finding: 119, 184 

Descriptive words and phrases, noting, suggesting, and using: 43, 108, 119, 156 

Encouraging children to read: 11, 28, 43, 79, 139, 141, 168, 184, 195, and in nearly every 
lesson 

Evaluating stories, titles, passages, verses, and poems: 41, 46, 50, 126 

Favorite passages or poems, choosing: 46, 60 

Feelings, noting and inferring: 20, 21, 41, 76, 77-78, 87, 92, 113, 114, 122, 160 

Figurative language, appreciating: 41, 181, 185, 202 

Format, noting and comparing: 16, 48, 58, 84, 112, 114, 119, 198 

Headings, use of: 84 

Humor, enjoying: 46, 59 

Illustrations, considering role of: 60, 90, 119, 191, 199 

Learning about types of literature: autobiography: 155, 182; diary: 93, 94; Haiku: 198; humor- 
ous Story: 60; informational articles: 52, 164; instructional articles: 84, 191; puns: 141; radio 
play: 110, 117 

Listening to poetry: 9, 41, 58, 61, 75, 90, 107, 119, 120, 136, 154, 181, 186, 196, 198 

Listening to stories: 112, 193 

Mood, noting: 90, 108, 119, 143, 186 

Movies, watching: 79 

Music, enjoying: 46, 90, 108 

Noting colorful, informal speech: 181 

Onomatopoeia: 9 

Personification: 185 

Plot: 117 

Point of view: 12, 20, 58, 59, 183, 194 

Pun: 141 

Reacting to what is read: 11, 16, 20, 41, 42, 58, 60, 77, 90, 92, 93, 108, 112, 113, 119, 136, 
140, 154, 159, 183, 193 

Reading together: 9, 76 

Reading various types of material: autobiography: 137, 154, 182; biography: 27; cartoons: 47, 
140; charts: 16; diary: 91; fiction: 19, 76, 85, 120, 187, 191; haiku: 198; humorous stories: 
10, 18, 41, 59; informational articles: 16, 23, 51, 80, 109, 164, 166; instructional stories: 
158, 190; magazine and newspaper articles: 15, 45, 47; poetry: 9, 40, 50, 57, 75, 90, 107, 
118, 135, 143, 153, 181, 186, 196; radio play: 110; recipes: 48, 55; reference books: see 
under Locating Information in Index of Comprehension, Study and Research Skills 

Recognizing foreshadowing clues: 94 

Rhyme, noting: 10 

Rhythm, noting: 9 

Understanding literary elements of story — characters, plot, setting, theme: 78, 110-118 

Word pictures, appreciating: 41, 43, 58, 90, 108, 156, 199 
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General Index 


Activities: see under heading Exploring 
Further Afield throughout the lesson 
plans 

Alphabetizing: 214 

Analysis, phonetic and structural: see Index 
of Word-Study Skills 

Antonyms: see under Extending and En- 
riching Vocabulary in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 

Art: cartoon characters, 141; charcoal 
sketch of a favorite poem, 187; cutting 
people in motion, 136; cutting shapes, 
132; displaying paintings, 144; drawing a 
comic strip, 13, 141; drawing a horse, 19; 
illustrating a descriptive passage, 156, 
184; illustrating making or eating fudge, 
57; illustrating part of a poem, 76; illustrat- 
ing your own poetry, 51; making a bulletin 
board display, 182, 191; making a chalk- 
board display of writings, 178; making a 
diorama, 94; making a model or diorama 
of historical site, 169; making a poster 
about a superstition, 110; making a series 
of illustrations to tell a story, 184; model- 
ing or drawing an animal mentioned in an 
article, 84; painting a picture, 139 

Attitudes toward: being an archaeologist, 
165; certain characters and their charac- 
teristics, 43, 50, 160; crime, 114; early 
man and his life, 154; expression “ride a 
wild horse,’ 181; famous people, 58; 
fraud, 194; fussy eaters, 42, 43; horses 
and other animals, 178, 183, 186; is- 
lands, 76; justice of a punishment, 87; 
keeping information secret, 159; old 
treasures, 153; organized team sports, 
11; parents, 11; personification, 183; 
photographs and sketches as reference 
material, 168; physical fitness, 16; places 
representing freedom, 76; potentially 
dangerous explorations, 160; practical 
jokes, 43; selfishness, 87; specific foods, 
42, 46, 47; specific given situations, 44; 
story endings, 193; success of an expedi- 
tion, 92; suicide, 92; suitability of artwork, 
90; superstitions, 110; survival, 77; vari- 
ous ball games, 25; women, 11 

Auditory perception of: alliteration, 119, 
136; consonant sounds, a part of every 
spelling lesson; dictated words and sen- 
tences, a part of every spelling lesson; 
difficult words and names, a part of nearly 
every lesson; onomatopoeia, 9; oral di- 
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rections, a part of every lesson; relation- 
ship between music and poems or 
stories, 113, 114; rhyme, 10; rhythm, 9; 
tone and volume of voice for choral read- 
ing, 76; unaccented syllables, a part of 
nearly every spelling lesson; vowel 
sounds, a part of every spelling lesson; 
words used in cheers, 10 


Books: compiling class or group booklets, 
46, 49, 57, 139; encouraging reading of, 
28, 43, 79, 122, 139, 141, 168, 184, 195; 
using reference, 12, 17, 25, 28, 49, 54, 
77, 79, 84-85, 93, 94, 122, 139, 144, 161, 
169, 189, 194, 195 

Bulletin board: 182, 191 


Character training: animals respond to un- 
derstanding, 183; courage means doing | 
something despite your fear, 189; dreams 
are achieved through perseverance, 28, | 
122; making decisions and planning, 49; 
man has done destructive things, 83; 
other members of your family should not 
try to make life very easy for you, 12: 
overcoming personal handicaps, 28; 
people should not burden others with 
their fears, 92; people who wish to “rule | 
the world” are “mad,” 114; people’s feel- 
ings can change, 78; qualities necessary 
in an archaeologist, 165; qualities neces- 
sary for survival, 77; sharing information 
that can benefit others, 160; some people 
will put up with anything for security’s | 
sake, 197; taking care when using poten- 
tially dangerous materials, 57; the impor- 
tance of character versus size, 28; when 
you act on something you believe you 
feel pride in yourself, 184; working in 
groups, 49, 56; working together to sur-| 
vive, 87, 92, 93 

Charts: for comparing and contrasting, 
87-88, 110, 139; of syllabication rules, 
217, 225, 242; interpreting, 16, 17 

Classifying: see under Critical Reading in 
Index of Comprehension, Study, and Re- 
search Skills | 

Comprehension: see under Comprehen-| 
sion in Index of Comprehension, Study, 
and Research Skills 

Concepts: action is necessary for survival, 
87; cave paintings are important as a re- 
cord of man’s life, 159; choosing loca- 
tions for settlements, 167; clear organi- 














zation is important, 84; color can express 
mood, 143; Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
83; development of candy, 53; explorers 
have some common traits, 94; famous 
people do ordinary things, 58; how candy 
is made, 53; how to pursue a life goal, 28; 
people respond to situations according to 
their character, 77; radio and TV plays 
differ — and what the difference is, 112; 
superstitions are beliefs founded on lack 
of knowledge, 109; theories are unproven 
ideas, 82; ways to face problems, 28; 
what a balanced diet is, 43; what courage 
is, 27 

Consonant, consonant blend, and conson- 
ant digraph sounds: see under Phonetic 
Analysis in Index of Word-Study Skills 

Contents, using table of: see under Locat- 
ing Information in Index of Comprehen- 
sion, Study, and Research Skills 

Context clues, using: see under Word Rec- 
ognition in Index of Word-Study Skills 

Crafts and construction: see under Art 

Creative dramatics: 10, 12, 21, 25, 43, 122, 
161 

Creative movement: 10, 91 

Creative reading and thinking: see Index of 
Comprehension, Study, and Research 
Skills 

Creative writing: Composing — a cheer for 
a baseball team, 21; a description of mak- 
ing fudge, 57; a description of a favorite 
lunch, 46; captions, 91, 178; names for 
people with distinctive traits, 50; news- 
paper headlines for a story, 21, 189; 
newspaper report, 189; radio news re- 
port, 189; relating descriptive words, 182; 
rewriting from a different point of view, 13, 
194; Writing — brief biographies, 195; 
conversation, 115; descriptive sentences, 
161; different endings, 115, 161; funny al- 
literations, 136; imaginary diary entries, 
59, 110, 122; in the form of student’s 
choice, 165, 182; list of questions to be 
answered, 115; note of apology, 41; 
poetry, 41, 51, 59, 76, 84, 108, 186, 194, 
199; recipes, 49, 57; reports, 94, 161; se- 
quel, 43; story from an animal's point of 
view, 184; story from a specific word list, 
88; story to accompany a picture, 139; tall 
tale, 21; your own superstition, 110 


Discussion: 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
20, 21, 24, 28, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
52, 53, 56, 58, 60, 61, 75, 77, 82, 83, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 97, 107, 108, 109, 
ln emul Sem lulivemlco. | C4 ocd GOnml oo, 
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139, 141, 142, 144, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
158, 159, 164, 165, 169, 181, 183, 184, 
186, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194 

Displays: 91, 141, 144, 169, 181 

Dramatic reading: 9, 21, 43, 76, 91, 115, 
184 

Dramatization: 12, 21, 43, 61, 94, 114, 184 

Drawing: see Art 


Entertaining: 147 

Enunciation: 216, 223, 227, 237, 252, 260, 
273 

Evaluating: see under Critical Reading in 
Index of Comprehension, Study, and Re- 
search Skills 

Excursions: 115, 136, 156, 165, 184 


Films and filmstrips: 8-9, 40, 75, 79, 107, 
135, 153, 180 
Following directions: a part of every lesson 


Games, making up and playing: 25 

Generalizations, making and recalling: 208, 
209% 21:0, 213,217, 221, 229; 238,242) 
244, 258, 266, 268, and in nearly every 
spelling lesson 

Guide book, suggestions for using: 2-7, 
34-39, 48-49, 52, 56, 68-73, 100-105, 
128, 133, 146-151, 164, 167, 174-179, 
203, 207, 213 


Illustrating: see Art : 

Index of Comprehension, Study, and Re- 
search Skills: 285-287 > 

Index, General: 289-293 

Index of Literary Appreciation Skills: 288 

Index of Word-Study Skills: 281-284 

Individual differences, providing for: 6, 11, 
19-20, 159, 183, 195, 203, 216, 226, 228, 
241, 254, 260, 271, 279 

Interviews: 139 


Library skills, developing: 13, 17, 123-124, 
169 

Library, using the: 54, 115, 169, 187 

Listening to: chants, 9: creative writing, 110, 
189; descriptions in own words, 16, 90, 
136, 182; dialogue, 12; discussions, 2, 9, 
OM alto A lOve cOneiaectaco 
41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 56, 58, 
60, 61, 75, 77, 82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 90, 92, 
93, 94, 97, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 117, 
122124 132, 1386, 138, 139) 141), 142: 
144, 153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 164, 
165, 169, 181, 183, 184, 186, 188, 191, 
192, 193, 194; dramatizations, 12, 43, 
122, 161, 184; explanations, 14, 17, 21, 
22, 24, 42, 52, 75, 77, 82, 83, 87, 89, 108, 
109, 112, 121, 123, 124, 159, 165, 167, 


183, 185, 188, 189, 193, 199; invited 
speakers, 46, 141, 156, 165, 184; music, 
2, 46, 90, 108, 114; nonsense rhyme, 61; 
personal experiences, 19, 42, 60, 61, 75, 
90, 104, 109, 110, 167, 188, 197; play on 
words, 141; poetry, 9, 41, 58, 61, 75, 84, 
90, 108, 119, 120, 136, 142, 143, 154, 
181, 186, 197, 198; posing questions, 19, 
86, 138, 159, 193; pronunciation of dif- 
ficult words, names, 81; pupil-read selec- 
tions, 78, 82, 89, 115, 121, 165, 181, 184, 
186; pupil-told story, 47, 92, 188, 197; re- 
ports, 18, 25, 49, 54, 57, 77, 79, 84, 161, 
194; responses to selections, 16, 20, 42, 
77, 112, 113, 143, 165, 199; sound ef- 
fects, 76, 90, 94, 114; teacher-read selec- 
tions, 9, 25, 42, 52, 58, 61, 77, 81, 82, 86, 
90, 92, 108, 112, 119, 136, 142, 143, 154, 
181, 186, 193, 197, 199; word meanings, 
14, 43, 48, 75, 78, 97, 107, 112, 118, 150, 
167, 193, 194, 198 


Miming: see Creative movement 
Music, enjoying: 26, 46 


Oral expression: part of every lesson 

Oral reading: choral reading, 9, 10, 75; of 
captions, 82, 83; of creative writing, 161, 
189; of dialogue, 12; of dictionary defini- 
tions, 20; of introductory paragraphs, 16, 
19°27, 4701 126121, 136; 1557-165; 180, 
193; of poems, 9, 41, 58, 75, 108, 119, 
120, 142, 143, 186, 199; of research re- 
ports, 11, 18, 25, 94, 161, 194; of specific 
passages, 20, 46, 48, 60, 78, 82, 89, 92, 
95, 97, 136, 165, 191; of suggested ac- 
tivities in reader, 194; of stories or parts of 
stories, 20, 52, 61, 165, 168, 169, 184, 
195; tape recording: 94 


Painting: see Art 

Paragraphs: finding specific, 20, 22; 44, 78, 
156; main idea of, 156, 162; writing, 161 

Picture clues: 24, 47 

Pictures: collecting, 141, 144, 182, reacting 
to, 52, 60, 81, 82, 83, 186, reading and 
interpreting, 24, 47, 52, 60, 78, 82-83, 86, 
104, 132, 138, 150, 158, 168, 178; relat- 
ing to text, 41, 52, 60, 78, 90, 119, 143, 
157, 186, 191, 194, 199 

Planning: 28, 46, 48-49, 54, 56-57, 61, 91 

Poems: “I eat my peas with honey,” 61; 
“Some One,” 120; “This Friend,” 
186-187 

Poetry: alliteration in, 119, 136; appreciat- 
ing figurative language in, 75, 108, 181; 
chants, 9; choral reading and speaking, 
76; comparing characters, 50, 186; com- 
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posing poems, 41, 51, 59, 76, 108, 186; 
dramatizing, 91; enjoying humor and 
nonsense in, 50; evaluating, 50, 142, 
143; finding and sharing, 187; illustrating, 
51, 76; listening to, 9, 41, 58, 75, 108, 
119, 120, 142, 143, 154, 181, 186; mak- 
ing sound effects for, 76; noting contrasts 
in, 58; noting descriptive words and 
phrases in, 41, 108, 142, 143, 186; noting 
details in, 50, 119; noting form of, 58, 76; 
noting mood in, 41, 76, 108, 119, 143, 
154, 186; noting poet’s technique, 9, 58, 
76, 186; noting point of view in, 75, 181; 
noting rhyme in, 76; noting word pictures, 
58, 142, 143, 186; pantomiming, 91; 
reacting to, 50, 108, 142, 143, 181, 186; 
reading orally, 142, 143, 154, 181, 186; 
reading silently, 50; relating poem and 
picture, 41, 142, 186; rewriting in story 
form, 120, 182; understanding poet’s 
purpose and meaning, 41, 59, 75, 119, 
181, 186; writing, 41, 51, 59, 76, 108, 
182, 186 


Radio plays, listening to: 114 

Records, music: 46, 90, 108, 115 

Reporting on personal experiences and ob- 
servations: 19, 42, 60, 61, 75, 90, 104, 
109, 110, 167, 188, 197 

Reports: booklets, 46, 49, 57, 139; charts, 
61, 87-88, 110, 117, 136, 139; diorama, 
94, 169; displays, 91, 141, 144, 181, 182; 
graph, 25; illustrations, 13, 76; 184, 187; 
lists, 16, 24, 86, 114, 122, 155, 16% 
models, 84, 169; on self-posed ques- 
tions, 19-20, 86; oral, 12, 18, 25, 79, 85, 
144, 161; using an outline when prepar- 
ing, 54, 161; using notes for reporting, 17, 
94, 124; written, 54, 94, 156, 161, 194 

Research: 12, 17, 25, 28, 49, 54, 77, 79, 84, 
93, 94, 122, 139, 143, 144, 156, 161, 169, 
189, 194, 195 

Rhyme, perceiving: 10 

Rhythm and tempo, in poetry: 9 

Role-playing, 12, 21, 25, 43, 94, 122, 161, | 
189 


Sensory perception, 46, 47, 119, 142, 155 
Sentences: completing, 266; composing, 
237, 252, 267, 276 
Silent Reading, developing independence | 
in, a part of every reading lesson; en-) 
couraging independent, 122, 139, 141, 
168, 195; for interest and enjoyment, 50, 
60, 77; in response to self-posed ques- 
tions, 19, 86, 138, 159; noting weakness- 
es and giving assistance, 11; of ac- 













tivities suggested in reader, 16, 25, 43, 
56, 77, 86, 87, 112, 122, 143, 159; of in- 
formational material, 11, 16, 17, 24, 25, 
52, 54, 56, 77, 82, 83, 84, 109, 139, 143, 
164, 169, 191; of introductory para- 
graphs, 46, 188, 193; of poems, 50, 90; of 
skills exercises, a part of every skills 
lesson; techniques of, 11, 16, 21, 48, 56; 
to chart information, 53, 54, 87, 88, 110, 
139; to classify and compare, 25, 83, 84, 
87, 109, 117, 118, 119, 162, 194, 198; to 
classify words and phrases, 14, 22, 25, 
60, 79, 119; to compare characters, 50, 
87, 113, 196, 197; to compare stories, 87, 
93; to decide on main ideas, 34, 78, 156; 
to decide on story divisions, 117; to de- 
fine words, 14, 29, 78, 108; to determine 
author's purpose or meaning, 20, 60, 
114, 183, 188, 196; to determine 
foreshadowing, 95, 185, 193, 198; to de- 
termine or recall sequence, 13, 49, 54, 
65, 88, 117, 162, 172, 194; to discrimi- 
nate between true and false, possible and 
impossible, real and make-believe, etc., 
19, 23, 26; to dramatize, 21, 43, 91, 94, 
161, 184; to draw inferences and conclu- 
sions, a part of every reading lesson; to 
evaluate, 165, 196; to find context clues 
to meanings, 56, 78, 155, 188; to find de- 
scriptive words and phrases, 14, 43, 60, 
108, 122, 143, 184; to find humor in, 46, 
50, 59, 60; to find proof, 11, 20, 43, 44, 
87; to find specific information, 14, 17, 20, 
22, 25, 27, 28, 43, 44, 48, 49, 52, 54, 78, 
82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 92, 109, 113, 114, 121, 
WZ, eke, Weal, leisy, wet) altos aE aetee 
194; to find specific words, phrases, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, details, events, 14, 
22, 43, 52, 59, 78, 79, 84, 86, 90, 92, 93, 
LOS mite. 1,17, 122, 155; 160,184, 195;:to 
follow instructions, 48, 49, 141, 191; to 
identify new vocabulary words, 10; to 
identify primary and secondary sources 
of information; 29, 94; to illustrate, 57, 76, 
84, 94; to interpret figurative language 
and expressions, 14, 44, 108, 188, 194; 
to interpret charts, 16, 17; to make judg- 
ments and give opinions, a part of nearly 
every reading lesson; to match main 
ideas or titles and paragraphs or stories, 
32, 55; to match words and definitions, 
79; to note alliteration, 119; to note 
author's style, 21, 43, 94, 119, 122, 183, 
198; to note author’s technique, 20, 21, 
43, 60, 78, 84, 94, 113, 114, 119, 161, 
183, 195, 198; to note casual relation- 
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ships, 50, 77, 78, 88, 93, 108, 113, 115, 
116, 155, 156, 159, 162, 189, 198, 201; to 
note characterization, 27, 43, 44, 50, 65, 
77, 78, 79, 92, 94, 113, 122, 160, 184; to 
note feelings, 11, 21, 43, 44, 77, 78, 87, 
90; 92, 93; 108, 113, 122, 155, 160, 183, 
189, 194, 196, 197, 198; to note format, 
16, 48, 58, 84, 93, 94, 112, 114, 119, 155, 
198; to note mood, 20, 60, 108, 119, 143: 
to note onomatopoeia, 9; to note rhyme, 
76; to note rhythm, 9; to note suspense, 
20, 114, 118, 119, 160; to prepare for oral 
or choral reading, 76, 94, 114; to react to 
a story or poem, 11, 16, 46, 50, 60, 77, 
92, 108, 142, 143, 183; to recall charac- 
ters or selections, 32, 44, 78, 86, 93, 183, 
189; to recall details, 24, 25, 28, 52, 53, 
77, 788, 82, 83, 84, 93, 94, 113, 114, 121, 
123, 155, 159, 160, 171, 183, 189, 193, 
194, 195, 198; to relate pictures and text, 
60, 84, 90, 93, 119, 142, 143, 194, 199; to 
select favorite stories, passages, poems, 
verses, or ideas, 46, 60, 97, 184; to 
summarize, 17, 29, 62, 97; to take notes 
and outline, 17, 54, 94, 161; to under- 
stand implied meaning, 108, 188; to verify 
answers, 11, 20, 22, 27; to visualize word 
pictures, 60, 94; to write a report, 54, 77, 
79, 94, 144 

Songs: listening to, 46; singing, 6, 46 

Sound effects: 76, 94, 114-115 

Spelling: see under Spelling in Index of 
Word-Study Skills 

Stories: comparing, 93, 192; listening to, 
112, 184, 193, 195; reading, see under 
For Added Interest and Enjoyment in 
every lesson plan; telling or retelling, 47, 
92, 188, 197; writing, see Creative writing 

Structural analysis: see Index of Word- 
Study Skills 

Synonyms: see under Extending and En- 
riching Vocabulary in Index of Word- 
Study Skills 


Tape recordings: making, 94, 114-115 
Television viewing: 59 


Visitors: 46, 141, 156, 184 

Visual discrimination: between words of 
similar configuration, 30, 31, 63, 64, 95, 
96, 97, 125, 126, 170, 171, 200, 258-259; 
finding items on a map or diagram, 52, 
53) 77, 81, 82; 83, 92, 158, 167, 168, 169} 
193; finding entries in an encyclopedia, 
17, 25, 28, 49, 54, 77, 79, 94, 144, 161, 
169, 189, 194, 195; finding specific 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 


or titles, 14, 52, 78, 79, 82, 83, 93, 95, 
108, 119, 122, 136, 155, 195, 198; finding 
words in a glossary or dictionary, see 
under Dictionary Skills in Index of Word- 
Study Skills; in alphabetizing, 214; match- 
ing or recognizing antonyms, 220, 227, 
240-241, 255, matching or recognizing 
synonyms, 229-230, 240-241, 255, 271, 
272; matching words and definitions, 222, 
232, 248, 253, 272; noting details of illus- 
trations and pictures, 52, 53, 60, 78, 82, 
83, 86, 90, 119, 138, 158, 167, 168, 169, 
186, 191, 199; noting details of non- 
phonetic spelling words, a part of every 
spelling lesson; noting different spellings 
of homonyms, 231, 238, 252, 257; noting 
spelling changes when certain endings 
are added, 223, 224, 226, 231, 238-240, 
252, 260, 268-269, 270, 273, 275, 278; 
observing accent marks, a part of every 


Vocabulary: encouraging independent word 


Voice, use of: 9 



















syllabication and accent lesson; observ- 
ing dictionary respellings, see under Dic- 
tionary Skills in Index of Word-Study 
Skills; observing guide words and entry 
words in dictionary, see under Dictionary 
Skills in lndex of Word-Study Skills; ob- 
serving prefixes and suffixes, see under 
Structural Analysis in Index of Word- 
Study Skills; of consonant elements, 
203-204, 207, 208-209, 216, 219, 221, 
223, 227, 231, 233, 237, 240, 243, 246, 
249, 252, 257, 260, 266, 273, 278; of | 
vowel elements, in every spelling lesson; 
recognizing parts of compound words, | 
see under Structural Analysis in Index of | 
Word-Study Skills 


attack, a part of every lesson; enrichment | 
of, see Index of Word-Study Skills 
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